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CAMBRIDGE TEXTS IN THE 
HISTORY OF POLITICAL THOUGHT 


BAYLE 

Political Writings 

Pierre Bayle was among the most important sceptical thinkers of the late 
seventeenih century. Mis work was an influence on the ideas of Hume, 
Montesquieu, Rousseau, and VoUaire (who acclaimed it for its insight on 
toleration, and emulated its candour on such subjects as atheism, obscenity, 
and sexual conduct). Banned in France on first publication in 1697, Bayle’s 
bicttonnatre Historiqut^ ct Critique became a bestseller and ran into many 
editions and translations. Sally L. Jenkinson's masterly new edition pre¬ 
sents the reader with a coherent path through Bayle^s monumental work 
(which ran to seven million words). This is the first volume in English to 
ielect j>olitical writings from Bayle’s work and to present its author as a 
specifically political thinker. Sally L. Jenkmson’s authoritative translation, 
careful selection of texts, and lucid introduction will be welcomed by schol¬ 
ars and students of the history of ideas, political theory, cultural history 
and French studies, 

.s.Ai i.Y L, jtNKiNSON is part-time Visiting Professor at the Department 
of Political Science, University of California, Los Angeles, and a former 
Senior Lecmrer m Political Studies at the University of North London. 
She has published WTdely on politics and toleration. 
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A note on the translation 


The text 

Ttie excerpts selected for the present anthology have been newly 
translated. The text is based on the last complete French edition 
(ed. Bcuchot) (Paiis, 1820-4), octavo, of which there is 

an easily accessible facsimile reproduction by Slatkine (Geneva, 
1969). The earliest French editions, however, those of 1697 and 
1702 in particular, carry non-texrual messages which no translator 
can ignore. Likewise, the English translation of 1710, set in the 
same format, was a major event in English publishing. Its title page 
read: Historieaf and Critical Dictii^nary by Mmsieur Bayle, mtk 

Matty Addittons and Corrections Made hy ike Author Himself that 
are not in the French Editions. Subsequent English translations were 
published in 1734-8 in five volumes, in 1734-41 in ten volumes, 
and were read on both sides of the Atlantic. 


Layout and referencing 

The huge in-folio volumes of the eighteenth-century editions, 
whether of Rotterdam or London, carried visual information that is 
lost in modern format. By taking advantage of their length, width, 
and spacious margins, the printers could reinforce, with three font 
sizes, Bayle’s three-fold distinction between fact, comment, and evi¬ 
dence. Accordingly, the framework of each article (referred to by 
convention as The body of the text’, abbreviated here in cross- 
references to Tvf) w'as outlined in the largest print. Footnotes 
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(reftrred to by convention as 'remarks’) contained the editor’s criti¬ 
cal comments and appeared on the same page^ set in a medium-sized 
print. These ‘remarks’, frequently essays in their own right, 
imparted extra impact through [heir two-column format as in a 
gazette. We follow Bayle in sometimes altering slight!)^ the w'ording 
of the body of the text to which the remarks are referenced. 
Thirdly, the sources relied on b\ Bayle were set in fine print and 
were located in the side margins. 

Beuchof’s edition of 1^20-4 abandoned the in-folio page and the 
three sizes of font, as w'ell as the use of the side margins for biblio¬ 
graphic references. It retained the format in two columns, and the 
system of notation. These excerpts follow Beuchof apart from the 
two-column format. That is, the ‘remarks’ are indicated by upper¬ 
case letters in round brackets: (A), (B), (Z) etc. and follow' the ‘body 
of the text’, and the sources by superscript lower-case characters. 
Letters a, b, , . , z etc. denote the sources relating to the ‘body of 
the text’, while numerals t, 2 . . , q etc. denote the sources relating 
to the ‘remarks’. So that the reader can easily consult Beuchot’s 
edition, we retain Bayle’s system of notation for sources, but before 
Bayle’s letter or number w'e place the appropriate character and an 
‘equals’ sign if necessary to generate an unbroken sequential order. 
To take ‘Elizabeth’ as an example, Bayle’s last lettered footnote in 
the body of the text of that article, note h, appears here as ‘g^h’, 
while Bayle’s first numbered footnote to the remarks appears as ‘1= 
8’. This means that our footnotes ‘g’ and T' are footnotes ‘h’ and 
‘8’ in Bayle’s original text, omissions in text and remarks having led 
to the loss of the footnotes attached thereto. Our sequence for notes 
and remarks omits *j’, following Bayle’s preference. Omission of 
complete remarks is shown thus: ‘[Remarks (A)-(H) omitted.]’. 
Starred footnotes appear among the footnote sequences from rime 
to time. Sometimes they represent Bayle’s own afterthoughts, some¬ 
times they indicate the comments of the editors of other editions, 
and when this is so, we point this out by an observation within 
square brackets. We have not attempted to verify all Bayle’s refer¬ 
ences, nor identify all his sources. Comments added to this 
anthology arc contained within square brackets, mainly in the head- 
notes that introduce each article; elsewhere (occasionally) to explain 
references. All footnotes to the texts, therefore, are Bayle’a, unless 
expressly indicated otherwise. 
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Cuts within the text 

Given that the Dictionary' consists of some seven million words, 
and that even many "remarks’ run to several thousand, making cuts 
within an article could not be avoided. A strategy was to omit a 
whole ‘remark’ in order to leave as intact as possible the ‘remarks’ 
retained. Omitted ‘remarks’ and footnotes remain referenced in the 
‘body of the text’ in square brackets, and can be consulted in the 
complete editions. Cuts are indicated by whether within the 
‘body of the text’ or within a ‘remark’. 


Translation from French 

Many concepts in political thought pose pitfalls in translation, "La 
politique', for example, is more accurately translated as ‘policy’ than 
as ‘politics’, and this was as true in Bayle’s day as in the present 
though, as the articles ‘David’ and ‘Elizabeth’ show, the word ‘state¬ 
craft’ can, on occasions, be even better. Additionally, it was requisite 
to consider context and Bayle’s thought as a whole when deciding 
whether to render "le maf as ‘harm’, or ‘pain’, or ‘evil’, or in some 
other way. Faced with such hazards, w'ho would dare to omit 
Bayle’s own caveat when he says in his ‘Project’ that he is certain 
that he will make ‘only too many , . , mistakes’, and that his critics 
will ‘gratify him’ if ‘they correct and enlighten’ him? 


Translation from Latin 

Bayle supposed that he had no need to translate into the vernacular 
many of his Latin quotations. No such assumption can be made 
today. Where a long passage is involved we have supplied the first 
few^ words of the Latin to indicate the language of the original, 
followed by the English rendering in brackets. All Latin quotations, 
excepting one, have been especially translated for this compilation. 
The exception, a passage from Augustine, occurs in the article 
‘Juno’, Remark (AA), n. 12=168. In this case the translation, by R. 
W. Dyson, is reproduced from Augustine, The City of God agmmt 
the Pagans (Cambridge University Press, iqqS, pp. 258-9). 
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Abbreviations 


For further details, see the Note on the Translation, the Biblicn 
graphy and the headnotes to the selections in this compilation. 


Die i“XVi Bayle, Dictimnaire historique et critique (Paris, 1820-4, 
based on original edns of 1697 and 1702), 16 vols. 

Proj Bayle, Project for a Critical Dictionary dedicated to M. 

du RofidcK professor (^belles lettres at Maestricht (1692) 

Articles from Bayle’s Dictionary in this compilation; 


Aid 

^ Sainte-Aldegonde’ 

Bod 

‘Bodin’ 

Brut 

‘Brutus’ 

Clar 

‘Gariheations’ 

Ciar I 

‘First Garification; On Atheists’ 

Cletr IV 

‘Fourth Clarification: On Obscenities’ 

David 

‘David’ 

EUz 

‘Elizabeth’ 

Qreg 

‘Gregory F 
‘Hobbes’ 

Hob 

Hop 

‘de I’HSpital’ 

Hot 

‘Hotman’ 

M 

‘Japan’ 

Juno 

‘Juno’ 

Loy 

‘Loyola’ 

Mack 

‘Machiavelli’ 

Macon 

‘Macon’ 



List of abbreviations 


Mar 

‘Mariana’ 

Nav 

‘Navarre^ Marguerite, reine de’ 

Nk 

‘Nicole’ 

Ovid 

‘Ovid’ 

Sam 

‘Sainctes' 

Soc 

‘Socinus’ (Z', ‘Faustus’; ‘Marian us’) 

Syn 

‘Synergistes’ 

Xen 

‘Xenophanes’ 

Other works by Bayle: 

0£>i-v 

Bayle, (Euvres diverses, ed. Labrousse (1964-82) [1727- 
31], 5 vois. 

APD 

Additions aux Pmsees diverses sur les cotnetes {OD ill, pp, 
161-86) 

Avis 

Avts important aux refugiez (1690) {OD u, pp. 578-633) 

Com Phti 

Cornmentaire phiiosophique (1686) {OD n, pp. 357-496) 

CPD 

Continuation des Pens^es diverses sur la comete (1704) {OD 
HI, pp. 187-417) 

Cr GM 

Critique generak de PHisloire du Cahinisme de M. 
Maimbourg (1682) {OD 11, pp. 1-160) 

FTC 

Ce que c 'est que ia France Toute Catholique sous k regne 
de Louis k Graitd{i 6 H 6 ) (OD Ji, pp. 33^54) 

NLHC 

Nouvelles lettret de Pauteur de la Critique generak de 
Fhistoire du Cahinisme (1685) {OD n, pp. 161-335) 

NRL 

Nouvelks de la Repubiique des Lettres (1684-7) h 

pp. 1-760) 

PD 

Pensdes diverses mr la (omete (1681) (OD ill, pp. 1-160) 

RNC 

Reponse d*un nouveau converti (16^) (OD ii, pp. 561- 

75) ^ 

Sys Abr 

Systeme abrege de philosophie {c. 1679) {OD iv, pp. 200- 
520) 
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Introduction: a defence of justice and freedom 


Diversity in religion its inconveniences . - - but^ on the 
other hand, it prevents the development of corruption and 
obliges religions to treat one another with respect. 

Juno\ Remark (AA) 


What is the reputation of Pierre Bayle, and why should his ideas be 
restored to the canon of political thought? For his Dtettonnaire kisto- 
nque et critiqut^ first published in 1697^ was for nearly two centuries 
rarely out of print. As one man^s encyclopaedia of error the Diction¬ 
ary, even at first glance, seemed remarkable. Its most celebrated 
feature, however, was the extended footnote where the author elab¬ 
orated his criticisms of current scholarship. Bayle^s admirers in the 
age of the Enlightenment were apt to distil the essence of these 
comments into just two words; tolerance and scepticism. They were 
notions with which Bayle^s name became synonymous, even though 
his concerns went deeper than his posthumous admirers supposed. 
For in addition to tolerance and scepticism Bayle^s Dictionary pro¬ 
moted justice as the end of government, and critical freedom as its 
prerequisite. 

The texts in this collection have been selected to highlight the 
Dictionary's political ideas. Recent scholarship has in any case 
begun to redraw^ the links between Bayle’s historical criticism and 
his convictions as a Huguenot who opposed persecution, Bayie’s 
biographer, Elisabeth Labrousse, uncovers in his (suvre as a whole 
an engagement with a range of specifically political themes: for 
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example, raison d'etat^ absolutism, the philosophy of history, toler¬ 
ance both ecclesiastical and civil, and liberty of conscience 
(Labroasse (1965-4), voh 11, pp, 449-591). Bayle sought also, 
through natural psychology, to explain political behaviour and 
especially the causes of intolerance. Reasoned argument, he 
believed, was among humanity's achievements, but it is noteworthy 
that, on the eve of the Enlightenment, Bayle warned persistently of 
reason’s limitations. For though humanity has the capacity to make 
improvements, it has equally the capacity to abuse them.’ The way 
is open, then, to re-interprec Bayle as analyst of both political 
thought and conduct - who responded to the great thinkers of early 
modernity such as Machiavelli, Bodin, and Hobbes - and as protag¬ 
onist, before his time, of a political theory of diversity. 

Bayle’s Dictionary was far from eclipsed by the rivals it inspired. 
During the next two centuries it saw many re-impressions in 
French as well as translations into English and German and new 
editions.^ It was read throughout Europe by successive generations 
alongside both the great Encyclopedic (1751-72) of Diderot and 
D’Alembert, and Voltaire’s Dicttonnaire phtlosophique (1764), and 
Bayle became, posthumously, an honorary^ figure of the Enlighten¬ 
ment. If great thinkers - for example Hume, Voltaire, or John 
Stuart Mill - reveal evident debts to Bayle’s ideas, there were many 
others, for example Rousseau, Jefferson, Paine, Kant, Benrham, 
Hegel, Feuerbach nr Marx, who absorbed his ideas selectively, or 
who turned to the Dictionary’s sources.^ 

So what in fact did posterity value in Bayle’s Dictionary? Scepti¬ 
cism and toleration undoubtedly, but also rigour in criticism, 
sources of new and recovered learning, and careful bibliographic 
notation. Educators could recommend the Dictionary because it 
exemplified these skills, and because it introduced useful ways of 
distinguishing between what w'as true, false or speculative. In 
addition, the Dictionary extended to the middle classes the idea of 
openness about questions w hich occur naturally to the young; about 
God, creation, Satan, atheism, generation, sex, violence, tyranny 
or insurrection. Bayle himself was convinced that free discussion 

J See Loy (T); /' (A), (I), (K); (E); Sm. 

For the Dictionary's reception see Retat ([^yE); Labrousse p. qo, Popkin 

{ed ) (rqyE), pp. viii-x- 
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provided a better antidote than tensorship to every sort of probiem 
whether factual or moral, in short, the Dictionnaire reassured an age 
eager for self-improvement that no topic need be thought too 
sacred, or too embarrassing, for serious discussion. 

Today’s historians of scepticism recognise that Bayk’s Dictionary 
includes important articles on Pyrrhonism, and the philosophy of 
antiquity called ‘sceptical’.^ However, the present collection adds to 
that picture by showing that Bayle’s approach to history, politics, and 
human conduct relics on a method of factual refutation. His critique 
of intolerance, these pieces show, was based not only upon ^sceptical’ 
objections to dogmatic teaching, but also upon a public rhetoric in 
which empirical evidence plays a part. For Bayle maintains (Pro/§lx) 
that if some types of conjecture are too obscure for certainty, others 
are quite precise enough to be tested for their truth. A student of 
scientific method can see resemblances between this approach and 
that of Karl Popper,** From these texts we can ascertain that Bayle 
indeed held, as do today’s theorists of conjecture and refutation, that 
a scientist of the natural world can get nearer to the truth by testing 
received ideas, and by discarding as fallacies those that are negated 
by sound evidence. Using this approach, Bayle rejected tht politique's 
limits upon toleration, showing that freedom might safely be 
extended. His alternative was the plural society, committed to a diver¬ 
sity of schools and sects and, as in modern democracy, to imposing no 
religious tests upon citizens (Greg (O); Com Phtl, p. 364). Bayle of 
course supported the existing practice of limited toleration for that 
was always better than the cruelty of persecution (sec Same (F); Soc 
(A), (F)), but his long-term preference was for complete freedom, For 
Bayle questioned whether a case could ever be made, in logic, or in 
justice, or from Christ’s example, for rewarding or penalising a citizen 
for refusing to believe in one metaphysical tenet rather than another 
{Greg (E); Soc F (L)). 


Education, life and times 

Bayle was born in 1647, the second son of Jean Bayle, a Calvinist min¬ 
ister who, in the era of Toleration, served the rural community of Le 

■’ Pyrrho (f. 365-^70 RC). The Pyirhorian was one associated with the philosophic 
position that no indubitably true knowledge was possible, See ‘Pyrrho’ in Popkin 
(ed,) (1991), pp. m>~209- Cf Xen (L). 

Sec Karl R. Popper, ConjfcihTts and Refutahoat f 1963). 
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Carla in southern France. Though poor, Jean Bayle was able to marry 
and to raise his three children in secure, even idyllic^ surroundings. 
Jacob, his eldest son, was destined for the Calvinist ministry, and 
Pierre was expected to follow the same path (Labrousse (i963"4), voh 
1, p. 30). Yet Bayle, like his contemporary John Locke (Cranston 
957)1 P- 97 )> side-stepped such a career. At home, he read, along 
with the Bible, the classics of humanism and scepticism he found in 
his father's small library (Labrousse (1963-4), vol. l, pp. 19,43). Since 
the family could afford to send away only one son at a time, his ado¬ 
lescent education was probably neglected. At last, in 1666, Bayle 
attended the Huguenot college at Puylaurens, and then, in i66g, the 
Catholic Academy at Toulouse as an external student {ibid., pp. 50- 
74), For a brief period between 1669 and 1670 he was a convert to 
Catholicism, but he returned to Calvinism and was dispatched by his 
family to the Protestant Academy of Geneva. Had he remained in 
France he would have incurred penalties as a Huguenot convert who 
had rescinded his conversion. In Geneva, Bayle continued to study 
philosophy and theology, and after various engagements as a tutor in 
Protestant households he completed his thesis and obtained a post in 
167s as Professor of Philosophy at the Huguenot Academy of Sedan 
where he remained until i68r {ibid., pp. 131-67), 

Anticipating the suppression of the Sedan Academy, Bayle, like 
his colleagues, looked for employment outside France. He accepted 
an invitation from the city fathers of Rotterdam to assume the Chair 
of History and Philosophy at their new Ecole Illustre. Then, poised 
to take advantage of Dutch literary freedom, he quickly made a 
reputation in the 1680s as a critic of ideas, who had a rare additional 
gift for prolific journalism {thid., pp. 168-300}. The trauma of the 
Revocation of the Edict of Nantes in 1685 was compounded for 
Bayle by the death of his brother. For Jacob Bayle, who by then 
had taken over his father's role as pastor at Le Carla, stayed with his 
flock as long as he might legally do so. He was, however, arbitrarily 
imprisoned by the authorities in consequence of Pierre's writings 
and died soon after in the foul prison conditions {ibid., pp. 198- 
30 o). In the context of this tragedy and family involvement with the 
troubles of the nation Bayle used his talent to become, in addition to 
the teacher of science, a pamphleteer in exile, and distinguished 
author of works of criticism. 

Whether Bayle intended his Dictionary from the beginning to be a 
vehicle for his political ideas, or whether it merely became so as he 
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worked on it, is uncertain (see Proj). The rhemes of his writing career 
before the Dictionary, however, in both natural philosophy and in 
critical history, indicate the depth of his commitment to intellectual 
freedom,'* \Vh>, otherwise, after an intense decade between 1680 and 
EfM)o of writing essays, reviews and pamphlets against Louis XlV’s 
suppression of toleration for the Huguenots, would he have taken on 
so demanding a project? His first maj<>r publication, Pemee^i divenei 
sur la ii>ni€t€ (1681), w^as followed in 1682 by a critique of Louis 
Maimbourg’s hostile history of Calvinism. Ne\t, Baylc founded and 
edited the revievv of books, the Nouvetles de la RepubHque des Litire^ 
{1684-7). third major work was the Commentaire philosophque 
(t686), which was translated into Kngfish in 1708, and reissued 
posthumously in French w ith the subtitle: Traite de la tolerance uni- 

a prolonged quarrel with the Protestant theo¬ 
logian Pierre Jurieu, who had formerly been his patron, led to the loss 
of his post (but not his right to teach) at Rotterdam's Ecole Illustre. 
But by then, in 1692, Bayle had completed his proposal to undertake 
the Dutionnaire Hislorique et Critique for the publisher Leers, By 
devoting all his time to it he was able to complete two volumes by 
November 1696 (Labrousse (1963-4), vol. i, p. 183), which became 
the first edition of 1697 leading to a substantially augmented second 
edition in four volumes in 1702. 

Bayle confessed to many hesitations before embarking on the Dic¬ 
tionary, for when he defended the project, he insisted that it was not 
‘out of inclination’ but ‘from choice’ that he dealt ‘in quibbles’, and 
that he 'ought to be thanked for it, since it is a way of sacrificing one¬ 
self to the good of one’s neighbour’ (ProJ:^ vii). And was not his depar¬ 
ture from ‘the path to glory’ in order to bring others ‘to a factual exac¬ 
titude’ to be thought of as ‘a great sacrifice’ (ibid.)} It turned out that 
by restating in a more popular medium certain themes presented in 
earlier essays and reviews, he attracted a wider audience and ensured 
a more prolonged influence, especially for his advocacy of intellectual 
freedom, and rigour in historical criticism.^ 


^ An early work by Bayle (f. [679) was Dissertation ... suf I'essence du corps, a 
defence of Cartesian philnsnphy on the nature of substance, against the tradition¬ 
alists who accused the Cartesians of heresy {OD iv, pp. 109-33). 

See Retat (1971), pp 475-^7; there were ten posthumous editions in French, 
including those of Rotterdam (1740), Leipzig (1801-4) and Paris f 1820-4)- 
EngJish translations were published in [710, 1734^, 1734-40, and 1826. 
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The Renaissance and Reformation do not, on their own, account 
for Bayle’s defence of a politics of 'conciliation and decency’ (53'« 
(C)), As a Huguenot and a layman, he was a direct heir to the 
fditxques and moderate minds of the sixteenth century who worked 
for peace and supported the Edict of Nantes. For, as Bayle notes in 
his article ‘Macon’, the reign of 'tolerance’ under ‘the Edicts’ had 
proved that it was possible for ‘the people of France of different 
religions’ to live in ‘fraternity’ (Remark (C)), Though Calvinism is 
often associated with puritan rigidity, or with the rise of the com¬ 
mercial spirit, it was not at all the case in France. (Sec Labrousse 
(19960), p. 71,) Official toleration reflected and reinforced the 
common culture existing among France’s professional classes of 
both religions; among for example the moderate jurists, the literati^ 
and the members of the Third Estate. The education of a Calvinist 
in such a climate could be cultivated and egalitarian without falling 
into Puritanism (I.abrousse (1963-4), voL l, pp. 14-17). Renaissance 
and Reformation had blended the study of the Scriptures with the 
study of the classics: the culture reflected the works of Cicero, Tac¬ 
itus, and their modern disciple, Montaigne {tbid.^ p. 55). Calvinists 
in France, therefore, not unlike certain Jansenist Catholics, could 
empathise readily with the Christians of the first three centuries 
and with the Stoics of the same era. The Christianity of those times 
had been a 'benign, gentle and patient religion’, Bayle observed, 
and this contrasted sharply with the aberrant doctrine ‘which was 
preached ... in the sixteenth century’ and which had been a ‘bloody 
and rnurderous religion’ {Jap (E)). It was likely that ‘some men 
without religion’ were more motivated ‘to lead a decent, moral life 
by their constitution, in conjunction with the love of praise and the 
fear of disgrace’ than were ‘some others by the instinct of con¬ 
science’ {Clar i:§in). In his Fourth Clarification, ‘On Obscenities’, 
Bayle remarked that ‘whatever one’s sex’, one would need to have 
lived ‘only four or five rears’ to know bv hearsay ‘countless rude 

U Ji ^ ^ 

things'; for ‘in countries where jealousy is not tyrannical’ there is an 
innocent freedom, and for children ‘games, conversations, amusing 
parties, festivals and country outings arc almost daily fare’ {Clar tv, 
p- 338 below). 

It seems that the regime of official toleration, though limited, 
permitted Bayle to draw insight from a scientific education through 
the two religious cultures of his community (Labrousse (1963-4), 
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vol. 1, p. 62), For it was through a Jesuit at Toulouse {ihid.^ pp. 74, 
95^) that Bayle first encountered a critical account of the heliocen^ 
trie cosmology of Copernicus and Galileo. The approach was to 
regard the new teaching less as new certainty that must replace a 
fallacious dogma, and more as a better tested replacement for the 
now' refuted theory of the Scholastics. When in 1675 Bayle himself 
came to lecture on natural philosophy,^ he indicated in his courses 
that new discoveries in science, like the ideas they replaced, were 
not necessarily indubitably true but must always remain theories 
that better explained ‘the apparent facts’ (JTyw (C), n. 10=23). 

If intellectuals in France disagreed passionately with their col¬ 
leagues on matters of science, psychology and theology, through 
criticism and through sceptical epistemology they found an import¬ 
ant way of discussing their disagreements.’ Descartes’s meth^ in 
particular attracted critical minds from both confessions and in all 
disciplines, and Bayle thought he could use Descartes’s well-known 
account of the interplay between feelings, body and brain to explain 
the prejudices of ceruin historians.^" Why, for example, do scholars 
sometimes feel convinced of the truth of false propositions without 
further evidence, when at other times they dismiss true propositions 
without a second thought.^ Education, he surmised, might be a 
factor. For how far did intellectuals in fields other than physics 
deliberately foster critical learning by entertaining a proposiden as 
a conjecture, or withhold judgement as to its truth, falsity or inde¬ 
terminacy, until the evidence has been assessed (MV (C))? For¬ 
bearance from judgement, though appropriate in the sphere of 
philosophic investigation, was unsuitable for everyday decision¬ 
making which is, quite properly, ‘inclined to yield to the evidence 
of inward feeling’ F (I)). It was appropriate ‘in matters of 
morals’, Bayle believed, whatever one’s confession, to ‘be satisfied 
with good sense’ {Loy (T)), 

In social life, Bayle observed, individuals are disposed to praise 
virtue and condemn vice even though few are able to live wholly 
by their own standards {Juno (Z), (BB); Xen (H), (K)). By analogy, 

® See Sys Abr, 

On Cartesian thought, see Poptin (1^79), pp. 110, 129; in the context of political 

theory see Keohane ( 1980 ); Tuck ( 1993 ). 

As e.g. in Descartes's Discours dt la metkode (1637); and Ler Pammi de tame 

{1649). 
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a mature civil society would realise that the courts of conscience 
{tribunaux de la consctencc) might condemn matters which^ for 
reasons of prudent government [sage gouvemement)^^^ should not, in 
courts of law, be punished with the same rigour.’^ Excessive zeal 
for making others virtuous contributed to public harm, whereas a 
civil regime which created the conditions of orderly diversity could 
further the general good {Hop txt^ (DJ, (E), (S)). Man seemed in 
nature to be a paradox, for though he was well intentioned, he 
seemed unwittingly to be *so injurious and so destructive that if all 
other animals did as much in proportion, the earth would not be 
able to furnish them with sufficient sustenance’ {Ovid (G)). Yet a 
remedy of a sort was available. For human kind, disposed to be 
troubled by its own conduct, seeks to ameliorate its passions and so 
mitigate their worst consequences. 

Since human beings pursue both perfection and destructiveness 
to escape their disquiet, they can hardly avoid, Bayle supposes, 
inflicting their pathologies upon the world and upon one another 
{^uno txt^ (Z), (BB); Xen (H)). Erudition provides little protection 
against objectionable behaviour, and biography teaches that scholars 
and theologians prove no more immune to dangerous passions than 
certain princes.Even learned miscreants may well incite violence 
to alleviate their interior discomfort: hence their sermons of hatred, 
their vindictive essays, their biassed histories, their justifications of 
religiously motivated assassination, and support for cruel revenge in 
word and deed.^"* 

It is possible, Bayle concedes, to conclude that the world is in 
the grip of Lucifer and irredeemable without supernatural assistance 
{Xen (E)). Yet a metaphysics of conjecture permits scholars to be 
aware that there are many other beliefs and theories about creation, 
and about the nature of mind, morals and society, which are equally 
consonant with the same facts ( 5 y« (C)). One pre-Christian theory 
of creation, which Bayle brings before a general public through the 

“ These expressions are from Die, article ‘Ermite’, Remark (I), para, i (not in this 
compilabon). On the natural passions tn general, see David, jfap, Juiw, Ovid, Xen, 
Ath. 

On poLlHcal prudence and mimn d'etat in general, see Bod (Q); Brut (C); Eliz (F), 
(H), ( 1 ); Hop txt, (D); Mack 
" S« Ul, (E), (G), (H), (I), (M); Grtg m, (E). 

See David Ixt, (D), (E), {H). ( 11 ; Cng m, (E);Sj; Sow m, (D), (E), (F); Syv (B), 
(C); (E), <F), 
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Dictionary, is the nation of Chaos [Ovtd (G):§Hl)* For Ovid’s 
famous poem had mythologised the a-theism of the Epicureans. 
Their school had taught that the cosmos was a self-created wilder¬ 
ness, but perhaps susceptible to being shaped by humanity. Bayle’s 
method is to describe these theories without endorsing them. It 
seemed evident, as he asserts in the article ‘Xenophanes’, that man 
‘by his nature^ {Xen (E)), is ‘prone to do harm (au maf}\ Yet when 
he encounters the theologian’s picture of a humankind motivated 
by sin (which the age attributed to Augustine), or the cynical his¬ 
torian's picture of self-interest (which the age attributed to Guicci¬ 
ardini and Hobbes), Bayie counters with Montaigne’s more amiable 
view that ‘the greatest number of men’ were on balance only ‘mod¬ 
erately reprehensible’ {Hob (E)), and therefore able and whiling to 
limit the worst abuses. 

The political ideas which Bayie opposed 

To understand any political writer, it is important to place their 
thought in its context. In Bayle’s case this is to show how' he criti¬ 
cised the ideas and institutions of earh modernity which had 
replaced those of the Middle Ages. Though a supporter of a Europe 
of sovereign states, Bayie went further in his support of tolerance 
and diversity within these states than did contemporaries, such as 
Eocke, whose political thought is better known to posterity* Despite 
supporting the post-Reformation alternative to former Catholic 
Christendom, Bayie objected to that part of the doctrine which 
required each sovereign authority to uphold an official religion. For 
the age which followed the era of the Wars of Religion did not 
renounce this institution. Even the century’s most enlightened 
laymen - Bodin, Grotius, Justus Lipsius, Hobbes or Leibniz for 
example - thought the issue to be not whether there should be an 
official church to which all citizens should belong, but which articles 
of faith to adopt, which sects to tolerate, and what methods to use 
to enforce conformity. On these subjects, intellectual debate in 
Louis XIV's France differed little from that which smouldered 
throughout Europe as a whole. After the devastation of civil war it 
was reluctantly agreed that there could be a majority and a minority 
church. In direct consequence four distinct political tendencies had 
emerged, which we call here L'ltramontanism, Gallicanism, Hu- 
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gucnotism, and poitnque realism. The following paragraphs will say 
something about the ideas of each tendency in order to show where 
Bayle stood.^ and why he sought to transcend them all, 

Apologists in the i68os, despite a changing social reality, based 
their respective positions on their perceptions of the purpose of the 
toleration forged in the previous century (see Skinner (1978), vol, 
II, pp. 239-84). The facts were that after some forty years of turbu^ 
lence lasting from 1559 to 1598, Henry IV had come to preside over 
a regime supported by certain moderate Catholics on the one hand 
and the Huguenot party on the other (see Hoi txt). Together these 
politicians - or poltuques - sustained the Edict of Nantes of (598: 
the constitutional settlement intended to consolidate ‘justice and 
reason’ {Hop txt)^ and provide protection for the Calvinist minority 
(Labrousse {1990), p.t yS), In the 1680s, therefore, in the face of the 
Revocation of that Edict, supporters and opponents of this policy 
turned to the past to guide them through the new uncertainties. In 
favour of the reactionary policy was a zealous Cllatholic party led by 
the regime’s administrators and its Catholic ecclesiastics, Opposing 
it were the Huguenots, now isolated and led mainly by their pastors 
pp. 77-80), For since 1629 these Huguenot communities had 
been deprived of their armed nobility, and after 1660 they had been 
depleted, through emigration or conversion, of their adherents in 
the civil professions, Despite toleration, none of the four tendencies 
asked whether religious unity or religious diversity was the more 
desirable end. Seemingly, the lesson of the Wars of Religion was 
that a nation divided in religion was a prey to disorder. Fearing a 
return of bloodshed, everywhere, therefore, lent their sup¬ 

port to the doctrine of cuius regto aus reltgio which said that prince 
and people should adopt an official religion and conform to it. Yet 
the doctrine recognised too that there could be exemption from 
conformity to official worship, and in particular for Christians who 
belonged to the confessions of Catholicism, Lutheranism, or Calvin¬ 
ism. Accordingly as early as the Peace of Augsburg of 1555 and the 
Treaty of Westphalia of 1648, Europe recognised lirnited toleration 
for approved minorities if their devotions were conducted in pri¬ 
vate. Compassionate minds recognised too that sectarians from 
whom toleration was withdrawn should always be permitted to emi¬ 
grate peacefully with their possessions. A facet of political life, 
therefore, which Bayle alone seems to have regarded as a paradox, 
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was that the diplomats^ poHtiques, and esprits forts of the age could 
approve of toleration for a minorit>’, white imposing civil disquali¬ 
fication, accompanied by financial inducements, to encourage the 
intransigent to unite with the majority. 

We can return now to the four great tendencies in France in 
order to show why Bayle contested them all, and where, in these 
texts, to find the detail of his argument. 

Ultramontanisni: Ultramontane theologians continued to teach 
their seminarians the traditional theory of a former Catholic 
Christendom although the elites of the post-Refonmation state were 
strongly opposed to it. Before the Reformation, Christian divines 
had asserted that there were two balanced authorities in Christen¬ 
dom, that of the regnum^ which kept order, and that of the sacerdot- 
ium or priesthood, whose final authority was the Pope, which made 
supposedly inspired decisions for all Christendom, civil rulers 
included, concerning faith and morals [Loy (R); Mar (G)). During 
the Wars of Religion in France, the Catholic League, led by the 
ambitious House of Guise and its armed aristocratic supporters, 
rose to support the Ultramontane ecclesiastics. They pledged them¬ 
selves to extirpate, in the name of the Pope, all Reformed opinion, 
and in particular that of Calvin, which the centrist monarchy was 
inclined to tolerate but which the church declared to be heresy. 
However, the House of Guise was finally subjugated militarily, and 
after the Edict of Nantes of 1598 the Catholic League pursued its 
policies more covertly. That is, ecclesiastics of the traditional 
religion solicited legislation that would bring all religious worship 
within the single official church {Hop (D), (E), (F)). 

Bayle seems to have judged that Ultramontane Catholicism by 
the turn of the century was no longer the main threat to his com¬ 
munity. For an equally sinister force, namely Catholic sovereign 
extremism - allegedly popular, and a reverse image of Protestant 
popular sovereignty - posed the real danger to the tradition of the 
Edict of Nantes (see Loy^ Mar). Power-seekers, he believed, were 
likely in every age to abuse religion to suppress their rivals and to 
further their ambitions, Yet, just as Catholic propaganda incited 
fear of unconverted Huguenots, so Protestant propaganda, in par¬ 
ticular in the gazettes of Amsterdam [Lay (R)), incited public fear of 
Popery and Catholic tyranny {Mar (H)). History affords examples 
everywhere, Bayle noted, *of kings deposed at the instigation, or 
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with the approbation, of the clergy' {h^ny (S)). Itijufidce to the inno¬ 
cent was the likely result, he concluded, both from religious fanati¬ 
cism and whenever a Christian community with ‘power over others’ 
{ihuL) sought to use that power to further their ambitionSn 

Gallicanism: France had not broken with Rome at the Refor¬ 
mation but the civil authority had more or less brought the Gallican 
church under its coiitrok Its success depended, in part, on allowing 
Catholic ecclesiastics to hope that in time it would rc-iniegrate the 
Calvinists into the one official religion. T.aymen, on the other hand, 
remained wary of ecclesiastical power. The 1 hird Estate argued, 
like Hobbes, that though units in religion was best politically for 
the nation, the unified church must be firmlv in the hands of the 
ci\il sovereign {Hop (H)). Bayle, as a layman, adroitly uses his arti¬ 
cle on the founder of the Jesuits, Loyola, to make the significant 
point that when the French Third Estate had proposed in 1615 that 
the sovereign’s authority was derived from neither aristocracy, nor 
clergy, nor people, but from (iod {Loy (R)), they postulated no 
theor> of the king’s divine right - although Ultramontane apologists 
interpreted it in that way to discredit them (cf. Same (E)). Rather, 
they implied defiantly that no allegiance to Pope or priest was ow'ed 
by any citizen of the French sovereign nation {Loy (R)), 

The Huguenots, continuing to suppose that their liberty of 
worship would always be protected, supported the crown. Further¬ 
more, Huguenots no less than Catholics supposed that forced con¬ 
version, in the manner of the Spanish Inquisition, was alien to the 
French idea of a civilised nation, Nevertheless, from 1660, the vear 
in which Louis XIV began his period of personal rule, they were 
increasingly made to choose between service ro their country and 
loyalty to their religion. By the t68os there existed many former 
Calvinists — known as nouveaux convents — who had joined the 
official religion to avoid losing a livelihood, but who hoped that the 
new compulsory conformity would, under Louis XIV’s successor, 
be reversed. 

Politiqttes'. Onto this web of religious and civil argument w^as 
grafted the pragmatic realism of the politiques. The word had orig¬ 
inally described the movement of the moderates, both Catholic and 
Huguenot, loyal to the intentions of Michel de THopital, Chancellor 
of France from 1560 to 1568. Their school promoted the new' idea 
of government that endorsed civil tolerance, and thereby prepared 
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the ground for Henr> IV’s Edict of Nantes and its reign of eighty- 
seven years. In BayleN judgement, the better aspects of this move¬ 
ment, which had once united sovereign impartiality with religious 
toleration, deserved to be reinstated, since de l^Hopital, Henry IV 
and their supporters among moderates and pohf\que$ had not only 
brought peace with justice, but had created a corpi of civil jurists to 
implement the nei^ arrangements [Hop (L), (P), (S)). Legitimate 
authority for dc THopitalN pdliuque?^ resided therefore neither in 
Pope, nor church, nor nobility nor even people. It lay rather in the 
whll of a nation’s public spirited leaders and in their commitment 
to □ polity, secured against civil war, that could deliver a system of 
justice. For these statesmen, God, the sovereign, or the public good, 
were equally apt metaphors for a just society pioneering an experi¬ 
ment in governing a divided society, Yet after Henry IV’s assassin¬ 
ation in 1610, the word politique increasingly came to evoke the 
statecraft of Richelieu and Mamin, for whom all Instruments were 
valid - civil religion, toleration, or ecumenical negotiation - if they 
ensured the safety of the state as they perceived it (Ehz (H), {!); 
.Miiik (E)), 

When he tried to explain the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes, 
Bavlc concluded that it was motivated as much bv a reooverv of the 

“■ >■ -e 

supposed prudential case for religious unity, as by absolutism or 
religious zeal (see FTC). Many intellectuals, as their writings 
showed, were religtousiy indifferent, but believed - like the human¬ 
ist Justus Lipsius - that diversity in religion was always prejudicial 
to security (see CPD, pp. 189-90). In consequence, with the end of 
the Dutch War in 1679, and convinced that there was a political 
case for eliminating the Huguenot communities, they debated only 
about methods and timing. It followed - so Bayle judged - that 
when his co-religionists protested only about what they called the 
theocracy and the absolutism of Louis XIV, they did so w'ithout 
having grasped the true cause of their persecution. The suppression 
of Calvinism in France was celebrated by the Gallican regime as a 
commendable consolidation of the nation’s political unity, even 
though it was seen as a catastrophe in the eyes of Protestant Europe. 

Was Bayle correct to suspect that the persecution of the Hugue¬ 
nots was driven by the politique conception of the general good 
supported by a Gallican majority church? The facts suggest that for 
the lay administrator, at least, the policy was intended not to extir- 
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pate a heresy, but to integrate a minority, Long before the Revo¬ 
cation, the regime had passed legislation to reward those who con¬ 
formed (Labrousse (1990), pp, 153-63), Later, it suppressed 
Huguenot academies and schools including the academy where 
13 ayle gained a livelihood. After the Revocation it w'as able legally 
t{) demolish temples, harass householders with dragoons, invalidate 
marriages, expel pastors, and remote children from parents. 
Undoubtedly the Huguenots had been betrayed, for, by the terms 
of the Peace of Ales in 1629, they had given up their right to bear 
arms in return for the civil authority’s protection of their liberty of 
worship (Labroussc (1983), p. 9), Yet most Protestants opposed the 
proliferation of sects (Saini (F)), feeling at heart that unity of 
religion was the ideal to be sought. They supposed that the best 
arrangement would be to live in a (’.alvinist France which upheld 
the true religion (as thej understood it) even if a second-best 
arrangement was to live under a Gahican regime which accorded 
them toleration. Calvinists valued tn particular the simplicity and 
egalitarianism of their reformed religion. They prized its absence of 
hierarchy, its voluntarism, and its commitment to private judge¬ 
ment, as well as its netw'ork of self-governing congregations and 
synods; and they resisted those who attempted to lead or lure them 
into union W'ith the Gallican church. Moreover, given that they no 
longer bore arms, Huguenots supposed that no opponent would 
dishonestly portray them as a tilth column. Memories of resistance 
and heroic self-delence against massacre during the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury were indeed a part of Huguenot mythology’" but they had no 
reality at the end of the seventeenth century. Huguenots lived in 
dispersed communities loyal to the crown supposing, but wrongly, 
that their protection w^as assured (Labrousse (1990), p. 96)* 

Despite Huguenot commitment to non-violence, Gallican apolo¬ 
gists always emphasised that their sect, historically, had a tradition 
of armed resistance {Hop (F)). Maimbourg in particular, drawing 
selectively on documents from the French Civil Wars, sought to 
show that the mere presence in France of self-governing, self- 
supporting, communities was a threat to civil order, Accordingly 
Bayle. in his Critique generate (1682) of Maimbourg^s Mistoire du 


For rtfj,!s,riince thcorj, Catholic and ProittLirt, see Aiar, BoJ (Q); Bffp (F); 
Hiu fxi, (E); Macon (C), Cf S;ilni(jrE (lyyi); Skinner (ig7S), viil. ii, cb.y, ch.8, 
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Calvmime^ explored rhe historiography of this polemic to show the 
falsity of the accusation (see Cr Gen and N(^HC) He even praised 
King James II of England, seeing a Catholic prince on the throne 
of a Protestant country as a mirror image {)f Henry IV^s earlier role 
as a Huguenot prince in a C^atholic country {NRL^ pp. 293-4). 
events turned out, the English Protestants did reject their Catholic 
king {FA\z ( 1 )). Moreover, after the replacement of James II by 
William and Mary in certain Huguenots in exile - including 
Bayle^s colleague Pierre Jurieu - began to ‘prophesy’ that 
I'luguenots in France would rise in revolt and that W'iiJiam’s 
Protestant army wouid march to Paris in their support,'^ Bayle, 
appalled by such imprudence (given the possibility of reprisals), 
wTote harsh dedamations against such incitements to violence, 
especially those that posed as religious prophecy. To end the hos¬ 
tilities of the 1690s between Whlliam ITT and Louis XIV Baylc and 
his circle of moderates supported a negotiated peace between their 
adopted and their native countries (see RNC and Avis) and showed, 
in their private correspondence, that they were encouraged by Eng¬ 
land’s revolution and Protestantism’s triumph, hoping that a 
‘prompt restoration of the Edia of Nantes’ [OB iv, p. 633) would be 
a consequence. Bayle’s admiration for republican heroism in more 
auspicious circumstances may be inferred from his historical writ¬ 
ings.'^ The Huguenot Francis Hotman had written his Franco- 
Gallia^ Bayle noted, ‘to show that the French monarchy’ was not 
what it was thought to be, and that ‘of right, the people are its 
true sovereigns’ {Flot (H)). In the same vein he praised the Dutch 
nobleman and patriot who, in 1581, had dedicated both pen and 
diplomacy to ‘the cause of liberty’ to be free from ‘the Spanish 
tyranny’ and ‘the yoke of the Inquisition’ {Aid rx/). 

Bayle’s modern reputation, as an astute interpreter of Machiavel¬ 
lian realism [Mach (E)) who was fascinated with the moral paradox 
of ration d'etat (Labrousse (1963-^4), vol, [i, pp. 497-519), should 
be enhanced by today’s revival of interest in the connection between 
politique ideas and Atlantic republicanism. For the movement which 
so engaged Bayle has been reassessed in recent years also, and for 

See Jurieu (r 1689), cf. Labrousse {19&3), pp. 36-9. 

See Brut txt, Mach fj/, (E); Hot ixi. 
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somewhat similar reasons/* When todav’s scholars reconsider the 

■* 

republican literature which flourished in Spain^ France, England 
and the Netherlands during the years between 1572 and 1651^ they 
tend to echo Baylc’s interest. They associate the movement, as he 
did, with natural law in jurisprudence, republicanism in govern^ 
ment, and neo-Stoicism in philosophy (cf. Tuck (1993), p. xiv). 
Bayle, considering the experience in France, made a finer distinc¬ 
tion. He judged that neo-Stoicism in political theory was at its most 
admirable when it was allied with intellectual freedom for all people 
and not just for the elite. He sees it in the ‘heroic magnanimity' of 
Marguerite of Navarre (Nav (P)), and in the honourable statecraft 
of de THopital and Henry ]\\ w'ho had not only instituted the 
Edicts of Toleration, but had educated civilians to implement the 
arrangements {Hop (S)). 

To distinguish between politiqut of the school of de EHopital, 
and the hypocritical polutque who a century later brought about 
the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes, Bayle devised an ingenious 
metaphor which is reiterated in the Dictionary {Ctar i:§vill). In his 
Pensees divenes sur la comete {1681), he had invited his readers to 
compare a ‘government of atheists’, or religiously impartial officials, 
to a ‘government of idolaters’, that is a government of corrupt per¬ 
secutors. His purpose was to prove the proposition that, of the two 
types of rule, the former should be seen as the lesser evil. His argu¬ 
ment had three stages. It sought first to establish as common ground 
the principle that, of two harms, it was always a duty to opt for the 
lesser. Then a ‘thought experiment’ was posed which asked 
whether - from behind a veil of ignorance^^ - a Christian of Ronian 
times would have preferred to live under a regime of ‘atheists’, or 
impartial Stoics, or under a regime of ‘idolaters' or persecuting 
pagans. Thirdly, his argument proceeded to the conclusion that, 
fac'cd with the two options, the individual, both as citizen of the 
republic and as ethical agent, would be bound to choose the regime 
of‘atheists’ {Ciar i:§§m-viii). 

Decoding Bayle's paradox required familiarity with the debate 
among erudite sceptics, Cartesians, Jesuits, Jansenists, Calvinists, 

Set Poewit (nj75); Skinner (1578); and Tuck (1993). 

Set Rawk (1Q72), pp. 136-42, who uses a similar ar^ment in support of a not 

dissimilar projea of moral per^uasioii 
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muzeaux converits and others, about faith, reason, prudence and the 
obligations of conscience/ " He assumed that readers of the Diction¬ 
ary would possess such familiarity, but he found that he had to 
explain himself before the Consistory of his own Calvinist church 
in Rotterdam before he could publish the Dicrionary’s second edi¬ 
tion of 1702 (sec C/[?r, editorial headnote, p. 311), His hypothetical 
demonstration in favour of civic impartiality as always a lesser harm 
than an obligatory d\il religion had probably fallen on many recep¬ 
tive ears, but it also aroused incomprehension and anger. In the 
Dictionary, he repeated the assertion that there had been atheists 
and Epicureans whose virtue had surpassed that of most idolaters 
[Clar i:§§ii[-xv). Bayle’s 'paradox’ may be said to remain perma¬ 
nently relevant to the case for impartial rule in every religiously 
divided society seeking to avoid strife among its communities. 


The political ideas which Bayle supported 

It will now^ be clear chat of the four tendencies, Bayle identifies most 
closely with the now isolated Huguenots and the politique realists, 
although he calls on all groups to reform their perceptions of their 
reciprocal involvement. He addresses his ideas to those raised in the 
spirit of the original Edict of Nantes, and it is w ith building blocks 
from that once powerful movement that he attempts to re-construct 
a religiously impartial opposition to the ‘baroque' and Erastian state. 
In many articles, and in ‘Macon' in particular,^^ Bayde reflects on 
the historian’s responsibility to face the truth of past abominations. 
The moral is that the ruler’s impartiality, and commitment to free 
utterance for all peaceful schools of thought, far from being an 
instance of supposed tyranny for which the prince must be deposed, 
should henceforward be re-asserted as a positive duty which he is 
required to discharge. 

There are ‘three sorts of person’, Bayle counsels, who must learn 
from past atrocities to reform utterly their political ideas. They are: 
I. those who ‘govern states’; 2. those who ‘govern ecclesiastical 
affairs’; and 3. those ‘turbulent theologians’ who ‘take so much plea- 

'' AV (C); Ovtd (G); .SV F (H), {[); /w, (A), (B), (C), (E), (F), (H), 

(C); Daud (H):§vii; (E). 
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sure in innovation’. I'hree conclusions follow: tirstly, those w^ho 
preside over states should respect at all times the maxim ‘persecute 
no one for his opinions in religion and do not use the right of the 
sword against conscience'. Secondly, leaders of traditional parties 
should renounce their delusion that the concept of ‘tolerance’ is 
‘the most frightful and the most monstrous of all dogmas’. They 
mistakenly suppose that the right and the duty to extirpate heresy 
is ‘the finest flow'er of the crown’. Nor, hy the same token, should 
they argue that justice requires that rulers ‘at least’ be allowed ‘to 
imprison and banish heretics’. For on grounds not only of natural 
justice but also of political prudence, rulers should recognise that 
‘sectarians’ are likely to respond w'ith raked swords’ against the 
injustice of their oppressors instead of ‘merely speaking or wTiting 
against [theii] doctrines’. Thirdly, leaders of a party of reform, sin¬ 
cerely and properly seeking to correct error or superstition, are no 
less obliged than the party of tradition to be wise and judicious in 
respect of the methods they use to promote their opinions. For. ‘if 
such people had rather disturb the public peace than contain their 
personal ideas, then their conduct cannot be too much deplored’. 
They should rather ‘consider both the consequences of their inno¬ 
vations and the means they use to bring them about’ {Macon (C), 
passim). 

Bayle’s historical recovery of his country’s former diversity - of 
parties and communities interacting peacefully within a just civil 
order - had yet to be converted into constitutional precept. For 
though there were rare instances of ‘reason and genius’ {Nav (P)) 
in the Europe of his time which promoted limited tolerance, ‘diver¬ 
sity’ as a value had still to find its supporters even among reformers 
and republicans (Aid (L); Samet (F)). He warned that certain parties 
‘too much addicted to disputes’ needed reminding in some cases 
that ‘the most fearsome intolerance docs not come from sovereigns 
who use the right of the sword against sectarians, but that it comes 
from those individual divines who, without a very urgent necessity, 
rise up against errors protected by custom and the habits of peoples’ 
{Macon (C)). Bayle assumes that decent minds already regarded as 
unjust the imposition of a religious dogma in the face of conscien¬ 
tious refusal {Ntc (C); Syn (B), (C)). However, as an apologist for 
impartiality, he thought that opponents of religious persecution 
would have to be more theoretically coherent if their aspirations 
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were to be trarjslormed into codes of practice., accepted by leaders 
of sects and parties as w^eli as by thinkers and jurists {Sainct {F)). 

Because he distanced himself from all violent resistance, 
especially Jurieu’s new defence of Protestant popular rebellion, 
some historians have supposed that Bayle must have opposed the 
Eng^lish Revolution of i68S, or sympathised with ideas that were 
monarchist or "'absolutisf,^' I’he accusations, first made by Jurieu 
to discredit Bayle, are not supported by the evidence. For Bayle 
clearly shows in his articles on the poUtique^ and republicans that, 
above all, he supports intellectual liberty. He insists that if govern¬ 
ment's first duty is to provide safety for citizens, its purpK>se is to 
create the orderly community in which alt honest ideas tan be freely 
taught. Bodin, Bayle pointed out, had been accused of asserting 
that princes might behave arbitrarily or do as they pleased. On the 
contrary, Bodin had maintained rather that it is not for ‘one subject 
in particular, nor for all in general, to conspire against the honour 
or the life of such monarchs cither by violence or in a juridical way’, 
Judged in the context of the turbulent times, Bayle concluded, it 
was clear that Bodin had intended to support ‘the public good and 
. *. the peace and tranquillity of the state’ {Bod txi). That is, he had 
shown that if liberty and order conflicted, one could still value lib¬ 
erty more than order while insisting that, chronologically speaking, 
order constituted a condition of liberty. 

Those W'ho write to inform the public, Bayle cautioned, will - 
like Bodin - advance sometimes ideas that are proved wrong by 
events. History was laden with such lessons, but w'hat did this 
prove? Only that to err was no crime. The crime was to use violence 
to oppose error when the more effective weapon of the pen was 
available. In his ‘Project for a Dictionary’ Bayle points out that 
‘although one cannot reject historical Pyrrhonism in respect of a 
large number of propositions’, a historian ‘may show indubitably 
that many propositions are false, that many lack certainty, and that 
many others are true*. And he concluded with some passion: ‘Now 
is it nothing to correct the unfortunate tendency we have to make 
rash judgements? Is it nothing to learn not to assent lightly to what 
we see in print?’ (Pro>;§lx). In short, to protect the freedom to err, 

.See Touchard (1975), p. 369; cf, Juriey {c. 1690/1). 

See Aid\ B&d; Hohi //(?/>; Hat, Lay\ Mach; Macon; Mar. Cf. Jenkinson (igogb). 
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and to make corrections without having to resort to violence, was 
to protect the basis of the just and self-reforming society. 

Values 

If we were to systematise the theory of justice and freedom that 
emerges from Bayle’s historical criticism, we should need to cast it 
as a series of connected propositions. Bayle supposed, above all, that 
the ruler must further the public good, a duty which entails protect¬ 
ing the conditions in which intellectual freedom, and its corollary 
of institutional diversity, may flourish, Bayle thought, too, that the 
good society must always be ruled according to laws justified by 
natural morality and natural reason. That is, he supposed that the 
quality of society, whether it is just, humane, efficient and consist¬ 
ent, has little to do with the supposed origins of authority or with 
the religion of its ruler or with the detail of its instruments of 
government. More important is the extent to which a society 
embraces agreed principles of justice and measures its laws and its 
policies against them. Since the proper end of government is not to 
fight a holy war, but to keep the peace and serve the well-being of 
the people, the ruler should institute good laws, implement them 
firmly, and safeguard the right of utterance and the right of reply. 

There is, Bayle suggests, an implied contract of peaceful deliber¬ 
ation which is an essential preliminary to making a just public 
decision. The avunt garde which teaches new ideas, and the majority 
which is disposed to defend the old, are equally obliged to renounce 
violence. Governments, for their part, must enforce this agreement, 
or presumed contract, by enabling all parties to speak peacefully in 
defence of what they believe to be right. Bayle rejects the doctrine 
that a diversity of sects is a threat to public peace. If it is argued 
that orthodoxy must be imposed because diversity threatens civil 
order, then this can be refuted. History shows, he pointed out, that 
many minority sects have a record of being reasonable and law abid¬ 
ing; and that many majority religions have a record of inciting viol¬ 
ence without just cause (Greg; Macon: Soc; Sainc). 

If it is argued that virtuous conduct in a citizen requires indoctri¬ 
nation in the fear and love of God, or in God^s supposed retri¬ 
bution, this cannot, Bayle insists, be convincingly demonstrated. 
For though it was commonly held that sects that rejected this view 
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must be outlawed as heretical^ the evidence of fact (which the Dic¬ 
tionary cites) proved that there was no necessary connection 
between believing in or denying God’s existence or providence, and 
the conduct of the believer. On the one hand, it was on record that 
some sects in antiquity, such as the followers of Epicurus, who had 
no belief in the deity or in the soul’s immortality, had lived lives 
devoted to the pursuit of virtue. On the other, it was chronicled 
that some persons who asserted that they believed strongly in divine 
providence had, nevertheless, engaged in lawless conduct and vice, 
Therefore, the civil religion w^as not to be the sole determinant of 
human virtue. 

From these demonstrations it seemed that received notions of a 
government’s duty required revision. For if objective knowledge 
arose out of freedom for speculative thought, society must positively 
protect the conditions which made such trial and error possible. 
The matter at issue therefore was about government, not religion. If 
the society in which scholars offered free criticism of one another’s 
conjectures was as orderly as the society which forbade it, then free 
communities had a better chance of acquiring knowledge and 
making improvements than communities which feared criticism and 
suppressed dissent. 

Given his many references to those who had no religion, it is 
often asked if Bayle himself was an atheist. Was his Calvinism sin- 
cere.^* Or did he, perhaps, support the theory of Epicurus or some 
similar notion of creation ex The texts show that Bayle 

condemned only dogmatism, proposing, with enough orthodoxy for 
a Cartesian age, that ‘the best position that our reason can adopt is 
to say that everything, apart from God, has a beginning’ {Xen (L); 
cf. Hob (M)). Yet Bayle was indeed of the avant gdrde^ as some 
modern critics recognise (see Popkin (ed.) (1993), pp, xix-xxix), 
and he was set further apart from orthodoxy because of his epistem¬ 
ology. For it was almost always the case that a philosopher of the 
Protestant confession defended a supposed Protestant reasonable¬ 
ness against a supposed Popish superstition. Bayle, however, held a 
different view of the philosopher’s role. As a teacher of science in 


See the Giristian incerpretation of Bayle’s faith proposed by Sandberg (1^64), 
and Popkiit’s speculative approach which asks if Bayle might have been a ‘secret 
Jew’ (Popkin (ed.) pp. xxiv-.cxijt), 
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the Calvinist Academy in Gallican France, he acknowledged no 
duty to support either the majority or the minority religion’s per- 
spective on science. When he moved to the Netherlands, he main¬ 
tained the same neutrality, asserting, as before, a commitment only 
to criticise error (cf. PtqJ-.Iix), 

The subtleties of Bayle’s thinking are equally apparent when he 
assesses the political theory of post-Reformation Europe, He praises 
politique and sceptical thinkers for their scholarly opposition to 
superstition in public life, but he criticises those among them who 
fail to question the doctrine of emus regio eius religio. Their position 
was permeated, he thought, by irrational fear, whether of ideas sup¬ 
posed pagan, or of diversity itself To allay these fears Bayle had 
shown that faith in the deity was unconnected to a citizen’s conduct. 
So his model of the society where even the atheist was protected 
from persecution need not be read as a defence of atheism. It can 
be read - and I think it should be read - as the defining principle 
of a new pluralism that favoured protection under the civil consti¬ 
tution for any unorthodox minority - including a Calvinist min¬ 
ority, or a Catholic minority, or a Jewish minority, or even an atheist 
minority. 

It is perhaps because he played the three roles of academic^ of 
spokesman for a persecuted political community, and of lay member 
of a dissenting church, that Bayle is so careful to separate types of 
judgement. He took for granted that there were appropriate 
occasions, apparent to every mature individual, for withholding a 
judgement (i.e. ^scepticism’); and appropriate occasions for accord¬ 
ing a judgement (i.e. ‘faith’). Since Bayle perceived that the Hu¬ 
guenot intellectual of his day had three roles to play, something 
further should be said about his idea of each. 

Firstly, there was the academic sphere with which the notion of 
scepticism was most closely connected. The goal of the scholar was 
always the pursuit of truth, and its quest involved identifying prob¬ 
lems, formulating theories, and assessing them, in the light of avail¬ 
able evidence, for their falsity, their truth or their uncertainty. The 
judging agent was the collectivity of the republic of letters, and the 
sanction was that of ridicule if agreed rules of reason and logic were 
broken. Secondly, there was the political sphere, or the domain of 
public policy, The purpose of government was the public well¬ 
being, including keeping the peace and defending the realm, and 
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for that reasoi its ultimate sanction was ‘the swofd'. Governments 
must often take decisions in the face of immediate threats to civil 
order^ so that suspension of judgement^ notwithstanding uncer¬ 
tainty^ was impossible. Accordingly, rulers should take decisions 
appropriate to agreed public ends, and their judgements should be 
informed by the best criticism, and the most rational evidence, 
available at the time. Thirdly, there was the ethical sphere where 
each person tried to pursue virtue. Doing the right thing rarely 
allows the suspension of judgement; yet an ethical choice differed 
from a political choice because, being of concern only to the individ¬ 
ual who made it, it could be arrived at in more than one way: 
through faith, or reason, or ordinary common sense. 

Given these distinctions, some conclusions can be drawn about 
Bayle’s view of the proper place in each sphere for scepticism and 
conviction. To be competent as a philosopher of the natural and 
social world, an individual needed sound proof before pronouncing 
publicly on the truth or falsity of a proposition, including prop¬ 
ositions about God's existence or providence. In this domain Bayle 
followed the Ancients by insisting that the philosophic art of sus¬ 
pending judgement - which required a particular training and 
effort - was a necessary part of the pursuit of truth."^^ For, in the 
quest for explanation, a diversity of hypotheses ~ whether arising 
from written texts, or scholarly observation, or even, initially, from 
visionary religion ( 5 of F (H)) - could co-exist. By contrast, to be 
competent as a ruler, or a politician, the decision-maker must 
choose and implement the best alternative (see Mach (E)). History 
tended to absolve princes from censure, Bayle noted, if they made 
their judgements in the general interest, and if they gave plausible 
reasons for what they did {Eliz (F), (I); David (I)). Yet to act rightly 
in everyday life, Bayle judged, one needed to be honest to one^s 
conscience. Accordingly, he himself professed Calvinism as his 
guide to ethics, but not, he insisted, because it was more ‘reason¬ 
able’ than Catholicism, but because he chose to be loyal to the 
religion of his fathers and because it seemed right to him. He con¬ 
ceded, by the same token, that a Catholic, such as the Jansenist 
philosopher Nicole, was entitled - since it seemed right to him - to 

^ Cf. Bertrand Russell (194S): ‘belief is something subtracted from an idea, by an 
effort, when the idea is being considered without being accepted’ (p.116}. 
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advance a similar case in defence of his choice of Catholicism (Nic 
(O). This was his way of concluding that many factors - faith, 
reason and loyalty included ~ had their place in ethical commit¬ 
ment^ but because an agent acted in an individual capacity, integrity 
of motive defined the psychology of the ethical act. 

The axiom of public justice that seems to summarise Bayle's 
thinking was that the ruler was obliged to ‘persecute no one for his 
opinions in religion’ {cited above). Respect for private conscience 
had been sanctioned by the diplomatic communit> as early as the 
Religious Peace of Augsburg of 1555. Yet Europe’s regimes. Cath¬ 
olic and Protestant, still treated their minorities as less than full 
citizens, even when they ‘tolerated’ them. For Bayle and his small 
circle, who sought to reverse Gallican public policy, a restoration 
ol the former Edicts of Toleration on the same terms as before 
would have been lamentable. Citizenship in future, they thought, 
should be based on the same freedom for all parties, whether they 
proposed alternatives to received belief or whether they propagated 
orthodoxy. The outcome would be a new society that ntade no law 
concerning religion and in which a plurality of ideas could flourish. 

Perhaps the Dictionary should be seen as a forum for a rising 
generation of dissenters, in Europe and in the New World, to whom 
Bayle could give new heart by showing that ‘good sense’ had a way 
of prevailing. Many of the Dictionary’s ideas - especially concern¬ 
ing liberty and pluralism ^ have never subsequently left the public 
agenda. In particular, Bayle teaches reformers of the future, Voltaire 
among them, that to silence any marginal voice along the road to 
innovation could well be an error as well as an injustice. The Dic¬ 
tionary is always permeated with its author’s ethical principles and, 
despite some intentionally frivolous asides, it is overwhelmingly 
preoccupied with grave themes at the heart of the human condition. 
For Bayle teaches that when dogmatic parties attempt to censor 
speech, their claims to be motivated by notions of truth, goodness, 
or even public order, have always to be tested. It is all too often the 
case, he warns, that they seek merely to silence humanity’s collective 
anxieties. 




Chronology 

A: From religious war to limited toleration, 1515-1643: the age of 
Francis I to the age of Richelieu 


Date 

Events in France 

Other events 

ESiS 

Reign of Francis 1 (1515- 

Calvin: Institutes of the 

47 )- 

Christian Religion (1533). 

1547 

Reign of Henry II (iS47" 

C/]pernicus: Revolutions of 


59). Reformers are 
persecuted as heretics. 

Heavenly Bodies (1543)- 

^555 


1555: Peace of Augsburg 
~ establishment within the 


Holy Roman Empire of 
the constitutional 
principle of cuius regio eius 
re It gif}. 

1558: accession of 
Elizabeth I of England, 
She opts for the 
Protestant religion. 

1559 Henry 11 dies. 

25 May: first synod in 
France of Reformed 
CLhurch meets in Paris. 

Reign of Francis II 
(i55(>-6o). Catherine de 
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iS 6 o 

Medicis, Henry IFs 
widow, becomes Regent 
on behalf of three sons 
successively. 

Francis 11 dies. Reign of 


1561 

Charles IX (1560—74). 
Colloque dc Poissy. 

Catherine and Chancellor 

1562 

Massacre de Vassy. 

de THopital make appeal 
for national unity. 

I—1 

'■j-i 

Beginning of Wars of 
Religion, 

Temporary Peace of 

Rights of conscience 


Amboise, 

and separate organis¬ 

1568 

Catherine dismisses de 

ation for Calvinism 
acknowledged 

1570 

rilopital. 

Peace of Saint-Germain. 

Freedom of conscience 

1572 

23-4 August: Massacre of 

formally re-affirmed. 

1574 

Saint Bartholomew’s Eve. 
Henry III (1574-89) 

Hotman: Franco-Gallta. 

' 57 ^ 

succeeds Charles IX. 
Formation of the Qtholic 

Bodin: Six iivres de la 


League. 

repuhlique. 

^573-84 

Henry III calls Estates 
Genera! at Blois. 

Military alliance of 

Montmorency-Damville, 


Huguenots and Catholic 

and the Catholic heir, the 


‘Malcontents’ under 

Due d’Anjou, support the 


Henry of Navarre. 

alliance. 


Death of Francois 

Alontaigne: Essais (1580), 


d’Anjou, Catholic heir to 

1581: Dutch Declaration 


Henry III. 

of Independence from 


Protestant Henry of 

Spain, 


Navarre becomes legal 

William ‘the Silent’ leads 


hetr. 

the Protestant United 



Provinces. 
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1585 Renewal of repression of 1584: Catholic resistance 

‘heretics’, as under Henry writing^ supported by 
IL Pope and Spain, gains 

momentum. 

1588 January: Catherine de Catholic Due de Guise 

MMicis dies. declared ‘king of Paris’, 

but is assassinated at the 
Estates General at Blois. 
Life of Hobbes {1588- 
1670). 

1589 August; Assassination of Henry IV is refused 

Henry’ IIL Protestant recognition by Pope 
Henry IV (1589-1601) unless he converts to 
accedes to the throne. Catholicism (which he 
Brother of de Guise does in 1595). 

declared ‘king’. Catholic 

Faculty of Theology 
releases subjects from 
loyalty to Henry III, or to 
Henry IV as his Prot¬ 
estant heir and successor. 

* 595 Pope recognises Henry IV 
as legitimate French 
sovereign, 

1598 Edict of Nantes 

guaranteeing limited 
toleration for the 
Reformed communities. 

Sully under Henry IV 
reorganises French finances. 

Mariana: De rege et regis 
tnstitulione (1599). 

1610 Assassina tion of Henry 

IV; Catholic Louis XIII 
(i6iO"i 643) accedes to 
the throne. 

]6r6-!7 Richelieu’s first ministry. Grotius: De jure belli ae 

pacis (1625). 

Galileo: Dialogue on the 
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1643 

Death of Louis XIII. 

Two Principal Systems of 
the World (1632). 

1624-43: The age of 


Louis XIV, a minor, 

Richelieu, limited 


becomes king, 

toleration, and politique 


The Regency of Anne of 

rule. 

Hobbes: Leviathan (1651)* 

1660 

Austria. The age of 
Mazarin begins* 

Louis XIV (1643-1715) 

Restoration of monarchy 


begins period of persona! 

and Anglicanism as official 


rule and policy of 

religion in Great Britain. 


gradual restoration 
of a single official 
religion. 

B: Events in Bayle’s life 

Date 

Bayle V life 

Other events 

^637 

Jean Bayle becomes pastor 

De.scartes: Discours de la 


of the Reformed church at 

mithode (1637)* 

1647 

Le Carla^ in southern 
France, in the Comte de 
Foix. 

Bayle bom on 17 

1648: Treaties of 


November. He is second 

Westphalia. Cuius regto 


son of Jeanne de Brugiere 

eim religio re-asserted, 


and Jean Bayle, 

entailing limited freedom 

]666 

1666-7: begins studies at 

of conscience. 

1669 

the Reformed Academy at 
Puylaurens, 

Attends the Catholic 



Academy at Toulouse as 
externa! student. Converts 
to Catholicism, 
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1670 Renounces Catholicism. 

Arrives in Geneva to 
attend Protestant 
Academy. 

1672 Becomes tutor in the 

household of Comte de 
Dohna. 

1674 Becomes tutor in Rouen. 

1675 Becomes Professor of 

Philosophy at the 
Reformed Academy of 
Sedan. 

1681 Closure of the B<>ssuet: Discoun sur 

Reformed Academy of VhiHoire universe lie, 

Sedan on orders of 

Louis XIV’s regime. 

October: Arrives in 
Rotterdam to take post as 
Professor of Philosophy 
and History at the Ecole 
Illustre. His patron is 
Adriaan Van Pacts. 

1682 March: Lettre sur la Maimbourg: Histotre du 

comete. Cahtnisme. 

July: Critique generaie de 
I'Histoire du Calvtmsme de 
M, Mamhourg,, 

1684 November: Critique 
generate^ 2nd edn. 

September: Pemees dtverses 
sur la comete, 2nd edn. 

1685 Becomes editor of Revocation of Edict of 

Nouvelles de la republique Nantes in France, 

des lettres (from 1684 to Accession of Catholic 
1687). Death of younger James II of England on 
brother, Joseph. death of Charles II. 

Death in France of father^ 

Jean Bayle. 

Nouvelles lettres de rauteur 
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1686 


[688 


1689 

r6qo 

1691 

l6f)2 

[693 


de la critique generate. 
Translates from Latin into 
French Adriaan Van 
Pacts's Lettre de Monsieur 
H, KP. d monsieur B****, 
sur les demiers troubles en 
Angleterre: ou tl est purle 
de la tolerance de ceux qui 
ne suiveni point la religion 
dominante. 

October: death of Van 
Pacts. 

November; death in 
French prison of elder 
brother, Jacob Bayle, 

Ce que e'est que la France 
Toute Catholique. 

October: Commentaire 
philosophique. Parts i 
and 2. 

Commentaire philosophtque. 
Part 3. 

Bayle ceases to edit 
Nouveltes de la repuhhque 
des lettres for reasons of ill 
health. Henri Basnage de 
Beauval relates him. 
Reponse d'un nouveau 
converti d une lettre d'un 
refugte. 

Avts aux refugiez, 

Bayle’s quarrels with 
Jurieu continue. 

Projei for the Dictionnaire 
critique. 

Bayle is relieved of his 
post at the Ecole Illustre 
{but not of the right to 
teach). 


European League of 
Augsburg to combat 
French territorial 
ambitions. 


England’s Glorious 
Revolution, 


Locke: Letter on 
Toleration. 
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169+ 

1697 


1698 

1699 

1700 

1701 

1702 

1703 

1704 


Addition aux Penshs 
dn'crses. 

Dictionmire hiuorique et 
critique^ ist edn* 
November: Enquiry 
begins by the Refonned 
Church of Rotterdam into 
alleged impiety and 
obscenity in the 
Dictionnavre. Bayle agrees 
to make token changes. 
Publishers plan 2nd edn 
of Dictionnaire, 

Pemees. diverset sur lu 
comete^ 3rd edn* 

Addition aux Pemees 
diverses^ 2nd edn* 

Accepts invitation to the 
Hague to meet Princess 
Sophie-Charlotte of 
Hanover, Electrcss of 
Brandenburg and future 
queen of Prussia. 

Licence granted in 
London to begin an 
English translation of the 
Dictionnaire. 

Dictionnaire kistorique et 
critique^ 2nd Amsterdam 
edn in French. 

1703/4: Reponse aux 
questions d'un provimiaiy 
part I. 

Pemees diverses^ 4th edn. 
August: Continuation des 
Pensees diverses 
Reponse aux questions d’un 
provincial, part 2, 


Dictionnatre de I'Academic 
fran^atse^ 

Peace of Ryswyck. Louis 
XIV and William III make 
peace. Louis XIV obliged 
to recognise William and 
Mary as joint sovereigns. 
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1705 

November; Reponse aux 

1705-7- Lederc 


questions d'un provincial^ 

debates with Bayle in La 


part 3. 

Bibhotheque ck&iste 
(beginning 1705, vol. v). 

1706 

Bayle dies at his desk on 
iS December 1706, 


1707 

Reponse aux tfuesiions d'un 
provineialy part 4. 

Published posthumously. 


T7T0 

An Historical and Critical 

Leibniz responds to 


Dictionary hy Momeur 

Bayle’s philosophic 


Bay ley London. Published 

critique of theology, in 


posthumously. 

Theodicy. 
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Further reading 

The following guide to further reading refers as far as possible to 
works in English even though many invaluable items are published 
in French, Italian, and other languages. Key studies are Labrousse, 
Pierre Bayle (2 vols., 1^63-4; voL il, rev. edn and Sole, Le 

Debat entre proteslants et catholiques fran^ah de 1598 d jf>8s {1986). 
The selected bibliography below gives their details in full. 


On Bayk as a pditical and moral philosopher 

Studies of synthesis, in the English language, have yet to appear, and 
Locke’s biographer John Dunn thinks that ‘there is no commanding 
analysis of Bayle’s thought as a whole’ ((1996), p. 114, n. 14). The 
work in English, Bayk, by Elisabeth Labrousse (1983), provides 
however a concise general introduction to her interpretive work in 
French. The view advanced here is that on pluralism in politics, 
and on the appropriate epistemology for supporting it, Bayle has in 
recent decades begun to receive the reappraisal that he merits. On 
this perspective, see Jenkinson, ^Rationality, Pluralism and Recipro¬ 
cal Tolerance: A Reappraisal of Pierre Bayle’s Political Thought’ 
(1993). A common assumption until recently was that Bayle shared 
the ordinary vievr that the Christian commonwealth set necessary 
limits to institutional diversity. Harry H. Bracken is among a new 
group of scholars who disagree with this assumption. See, inter alia, 
Bracken’s ‘Toleration Theories: Bayle vs, Locke’ (1991) and ‘Bayle 
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Further reading 


and the Origins of the Doctrine* (1QQ4). Two articles, Mori’s ‘Pierre 
Bayle, the Rights of the Conscience, the ‘^Remedy” of Toleration’ 
(1997), and Jenkinson’s ‘Two Concepts of Tolerance: Why Bayk 
is not Locke’ (1996), advance other objections. Perceptive critics, 
including the mathematician Leibniz, find some of Bayle’s ideas 
enigmatic: see Leibniz, Theodicy (1710). On Bayle and Leibniz, see 
Jenkinson (1999a). See also John Dunn in ‘The Claim to Freedom 
of Conscience; Freedom of Speech, Freedom of Thought, Freedom 
of Worship’ (1996), as well as David Wootton, 'Bayle, Libestine?’ 
{1997), and J. C. Laursen in ‘Baylean Liberalism: Tolerance 
Requires Non-tolerance’ (1998)* On Bayle as passionate opponent 
of intolerance and political violence see, inter atia^ Amie and Donald 
Tannenbaum, ‘John f.ocke and Pierre Bayle on Religious Toler¬ 
ation: an Enquiry’ (1992) or Jenkinson, ^Nourishing Men’s Anger’ 
[1998). Bayle’s influence on Shaftesbury is referred to briefly in J. 
B. Schneewind’s ‘The Earl of Shaftesbury’ (1990). Finally, John 
ICilcullen’s monograph Sincerity and Truth: Essays on Amauld, 
Bayie and Toleration (1988) opens an avenue for exploring Bayle as 
a normative thinker before Kant, echoing thereby a subtle thesis 
advanced by Delvolve in Religion, critique et phihsophie positive chez 
Pierre Bayle (1906). 

On the general background of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 

For an overview of the age of Reformation, civil war, and toleration 
in whose history Bayle was immersed, see the Chronology above. 
See also Mark Greengrass, France in the Age of Henry IV (1995) 
and its bibliography of recent social and ccononiic research. 
Voltaire’s Le Sthie dc Louis XIV (1751; translated as The Age of 
Louis XIV) remains distinctive for reminding us that until 16S5 
Catholic France had set Europe’s standards for civility and toler¬ 
ation. The chapters ‘Calvinism in the Age of Louis XIV’ and ‘Chi¬ 
nese Ceremonies’ show the influence of Bayle on Voltaire’s perspec¬ 
tive. Skinner’s Foundations of Political Thought (1978), especially 
vok II, provides theoretical depth, as does the work of J. H. M. 
Salmon, and in particular his Renaissance and Revolt: Essays in the 
Intellectual and Social History of Early Modern France {1987). For 
the political thought of a broad era see Nanner! Keohane’s Philos¬ 
ophy and the State tn France. The Renaissance to the Enlightenment 
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(1980). For twa volumes that provide analyses of the public themes 
to which Bayle responded, see firstly A. Pagden (ed,), The Lan¬ 
guages of Politkal Theory in Early Modem Europe (1987), and sec¬ 
ondly Phillipson and Skinner {eds.), Politkal Discourse in Early 
Modern Europe {1993). For the humanist tradition and its ema¬ 
nations, see J. Pocock, The Machiavellian Moment: Florentine 
Political Thought and the Atlantic Republican Tradition {1975), and 
Richard Tuck’s Philosophy and Government igjS-sbyi (1993). On 
Bayle's circle in the Netherlands, there are various articles, many 
in English, collected in M. Magdeiainc et aL {edsj, De Fhumantstne 
aux lumtereSy Bayle et le protestanusme: melanges en i'honneur d'Ehsa- 
beth Labrousse (1996}. An article which enlarges the vignette of the 
phiiosophe de Rotterdam presented by Hazard in The European Mind 
(1963) is that of Gerald Cerny, ‘Jacques Basnage and Pierre Bayle: 
an Intimate Collaboration in Refugee Literary Circles and in the 
Affairs of the Republic of Letters, 1685-1706' (1996). On Protestant 
controversy, see Luisa Simonuttl’s bibliographic article ‘Between 
Political Loyalty and Religious Liberty: Political Theory and Toler¬ 
ation in Huguenot Thought in the Epoch of Bayle' (1996). Toler¬ 
ation in the Netherlands is explored in depth in Berkevens- 
Stcvelinck et al. (cds,), The Emergence of Tolerance in the Dutch 
Republic {1997). On the rise of toleration in France in the sixteenth 
century, see Yardcni {1971), La Conscience nattonale de France pen¬ 
dant les guerres de religion (T5S9-^S9S). On its erosion in seven¬ 
teenth-century France, see the ‘Baylean' analysis by Elisabeth 
Labrousse in La Rrvocatton de L'Edtt de Nantes (1990). 


Saenti/ic background to the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 

No interpretation of Bayle's political thought can overlook the 
impact of Galileo's critical science upon those who taught natural 
philosophy in the European university. For an overview sec Roy 
Porter and Mikulas Teich (eds,). Scientific Revolution in National 
Context (1992), and for case studies there is John Henry and Sarah 
Hutton (eds.), New Perspectives on Renaissance Thought: Essays in the 
History of Science, Education and Philosophy {1990). On ‘scepticism’, 
including its impact on theology, see the many publications of Rich¬ 
ard H, Popkin, in particular The History of Scepticism from Erasmus 
to Spinoza (1979). On the classical origins of Galileo’s cosmology, I 
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bdicvi; that Karl Popper's essay ‘‘Back to the Pre-Socratics’ in his 
Conjectiius and Refutattmi. The Growth of Saentijie Knowledge 
(1963) is crucial and cf. Thomas Lennon, ‘Bayle’s Anticipation of 
Popper' (1997). On science in the syllabus, see L, W. B. Brockliss, 
‘Copernicus in the University: the P'rench Experience’ [1990). The 
volume of essays entitled Sceptu tsm and Irreligtort in the Sn'cnteenth 
and Eighteenth Centurm^ edited by Popkin and Vanderjagt (1993), 
newly illuminates Baylc’s engagement with natural philosophy as 
Christian theologians interpreted it. Of insight for Bayle’s perspec¬ 
tive are the respective pieces of Murr, ‘Gassendi’s Scepticism as 
a Religioiis Attitude’, and of Bracken, ‘Bayle’s Attack on Natural 
Theology: the Case of Christian Pyrrhonism', 


Selected bibliography 

For references to Hayle’s own writings see, additionally, the key to 
abbreviations, pp* Kvi x\ii. Of the many editions in French of the 
Dktionnaire an annotated list of twelve is appended to Rdat’s study 
{1971) pp. 475-7. A comprehensive bibliography of secondary lit¬ 
erature on Baylc in a range of disciplines can he found in T ^hrousse, 
Pierre Bayle, vol. fi: Heierodoxie et rigorisme (1996a) [1964]. This 
second edition of vol. ii has a revised bibliography. 
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Project for a Critical Dictionary 


[In r6g2 Bayle composed an eaay to support hu project for a critical 
encyclopaedia. It would aim, he said, lo rectify the mistakes he had 
found ifi Moreri’s ditlionary. He addressed his proposal to Jacques du 
Rondel, a former colleague at Sedan, who had become professor o/bclles 
lettres at the university of Maestricht. The Troject' shows that the idea 
of a dictionary of errors arises from Bayle’s approach to scientific dis¬ 
covery; and from his perception that an accurate historical fact could 
serve to negate a false conjecture. For the scholar - whether historian 
or natural scientist - by being alert to evidence of mistakes in received 
thinking could often get nearer to the truth. Perhaps the essay inspired 
AUlFs thoughts on poetry and pushpin; Bayle - citing the poet Mal¬ 
herbe's ironic rebuke - asks if the good poet should be thought less useful 
to the state than the good player at ninepins (p. 8).] 


Dissertation 

Which was printed as a foreword to some essays or frag¬ 
ments of this work in the year mdcxcii, under the title: 
Project for a Critical Dictionary to M, du Rondel, pro¬ 
fessor of belles lettres at Maestricht. 

Sir, 

You will doubtless be surprised at the resolution 1 have recently 
made. I have had the notion of compiling the largest collection that 
I can of the errors that are met with in Dictionaries and, so as not 
to limit myself to*this project alone, vast as it is, I shall make 



Project J or a Critical Dictionary 


digressions upon authors of every sort whenever the opportunity 
arises . , 

But there are some objeetions to dispose of w hich ma\ take some 
time, , . . 

jSections / i expand on this theme with reference to a wide range of 
the printed literature of Catholic and Reformed stholurship of the age 
of Renaissance and Reformation, j 


VJ Reply to certain difficulties 
I'he first difficulty: that the work might make 

enemies 

Firstlv, Sir, the liberty I have taken to collect together the mistakes 
1 have found dispersed throughout many books may be thought of 
as a sign of imprudence. Is it not to create without good cause a 
\ast number of enemies? For, when w c attack the Ancients we bring 
to the fray their numerous partisans among the Moderns; and when 
we censure rhe Moderns we expose ourselves to their personal 
resentment if they are living, and to that of their family if they are 
dead. Now the rancour of these authors is no small matter, They 
are, reputedly, exceedingly sensitive, short-tempered and vindictive; 
and it is said that after their death, their heirs think themselves 
bound to perpetuate their love for their kinsman's creations. As for 
the interest talicn by many .Modern.s in the reputation of the 
Ancients, I cannot better represent it than in the passage I cite, in 
which La Mothe Ic Vayer fulminates against Balzac because he had 
criticised an argument from Pompey.*"' 

In answer to this difficulty, Sir, 1 say that I do not envisage my 
enterprise as being at all hazardous in that respect. It may happen 
then that 1 am described in the following way, 

In truth [ amt’fss that such unjuj-t treatment of antiquity as a whoJe ctiutu in 
m\ hOy! 'ruch indigr.atbn that 1 prefer you, or someone other than myself skilled 
at this sort of can<iour, to give it the name it deserves,' ‘Exciamet Mehcerta 
periisse / frontem de rebus’: Macrohius, Saturttuita, 1.5 ['Melicerta would 
exclaim that shame had vanished from the earth.’] . . [La Mothe le Vayer,] 
fl^xarnerott rusttqtte^ pp. 142, 143 
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Periculosae plenum o[)us aleae 
Trauias, et incedis per i^nes 
Supp<i,sitt>s cintri dnlost)/'"' 

without rightly speaking being ealled reckless. T do not see authors 
in quite the way they are characterised by malignant pens. E imagine 
they are too reasonable to take it amiss if, in the interest of the 
public good, I show that they have not always got things right. I 
declare that in doing this I have no intention of lessening the glory 
they have acquired, and that 1 shall carefully abstain, above all 
wherever honesty requires it, from any uncivil expressions concern¬ 
ing their personal character or the lorput^ of their work. Certain 
small errors scattered here and there in a book do not determine its 
destiny; nor do they diminish its just price or rob the author of due 
praise. The injustice and malice of the human species, great as they 
are, have not yet grown to such a point that they hinder most read¬ 
ers from praising a good book, notwithstanding the faults that mav 
be in it. This fine maxim of a poet from the court of Augustus will 
always be relevant: 

Ubi plura nitent in carmine, non ego paucis 
Offendar maculis, quas aut incuria fudit 
Aut huniana parum cavit natura. 

. 4 bove all, they will pardon the faults, though numerous, of those 
who compile large dictionaries; and this maxim is particularly to he 
urged on their behalf, 

Opere in longo fas tst obrepere somnum,'*'* 

and it is because of this confidence that I shall have so few scruples 
about criticising them, for ! should be profoundly grieved to lessen 
any of the respect that they are owed. The public is infinitely 
obliged for all the instruction that is produced by the sweat of their 


|‘Voii conduL'l a task fruught with hazardous risks and walk across flames wm- 
ceakd under deceptive ashes,'] Horace, Odiri^ 

[‘When the qualities which radiate fnjm a poem are many, I am not bothered 
b)' the few blots which either carelessness has spilt, or human nature has been 
unable to avoid,’] Horace, Ars poeiica [The Art of Poetry], 351-3. 

['Oowsincss may prevail when a work is long and dreary '] htd.^ 360, 
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brow . , . You soc, sir, where my excuses are leading: it is not my 
intention to undermine the worth of authors, nor to depart from 
the rules of civility towards them: and 1 have so good an opinion of 
their modesty and of their zeal for the instruction of the public that 
1 do not believe that they will resent the liberty I shall take to show' 
the plates where they have made mistakes. 

Generally speaking 1 shall not myself reveal their faults: I shall 
merely report what others have said. I make it a religion never to 
appropriate to myself w'har I borrow from others. So the reader may 
be completely assured that where I indicate a fault without citing a 
source 1 am unaware that it has ever before been made public. That 
is, 1 do not think I am required to show a greater indulgence to my 
neighbour than to myself, and it will be seen that I do not spare 
myself Phnally, one must suppose that the interest of the public 
must take precedence over that of private persons, so that an author 
who improperly prefers to have his own faults concealed than to 
see the public disabused'^^ deserves no indulgence. * , , If these 
replies are inadequate, I add, on the one hand, that the public’s 
instruction is worth self-sacrifice to the ill-humour of a few individ¬ 
uals; and on the other, that I am only too willing to yield the floor 
to the retaliation of authors whom I criticise. I consent willingly to 
have them point out my errors whether on their own account or as 
descendants of others. They will gratify me if they correct and 
enlighten me, and 1 urge any reader to do so. I shall try to make no 
mistakes though I am very certain that I shall commit only too 
many. No one will be able to charge me with the complaint made 
against those censors who print nothing for fear of reprisals (C), 

VII The second difficulty: that it will censure very 

trivial faults. 

In the second place it will be found very odd if I spend my time quib¬ 
bling over nits or censuring trivialities ... I have decided nevertheless 


‘Nimis perverse se ipsum amat .. ['A man has an excessively unhealthy self- 

love if he is iivillin^ to lead others into error in order to conceal his own. For it 
is far better and more beneficial, when he has himsetf made a mistate. that others 
do not make the same mistake, since upon their advice he might be disabused. 
But if he does not wish this, at least let him avoid having companions in error’] 
d^ugustine, 
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that I should i^^ore such mockery, and comment on even small 
errors. Kor the more one uses reason to criticise things, the mo^'e one 
can show how hard it is to be perfectly exact. Moreover, by taking the 
idea of perfect exactitude to the utmost degree, we oblige authors to 
be more guarded aud to examine everything with maximum care. 
Man is only too accustomed to being un the wrong side of the rules 
set before him.^'"^^ So if he is to get as close as possible to the point of 
perfection we must require him to deviate from it as little as he can. 
Moreover, as this work can be of service to those who want a historical 
dictionary of utmost accuracy, towards which it is exceedingly 
important to aim, I have had to go into detail with a particular sort of 
precision, and even make digressions. It is not out of inclination that 
I deal in quibbles, but from choice and I ought to be thanked for it, 
since it is a way of sacrificing one self to the good of one’s neighbour, 
This is not a path to glory; it is done to bring others to a factual e.xacti- 
tude and that is a great sacrifice, is it not,-^ There are not many who are 
willing to do likewise: I can cite Quintilian/^" T shall say something 
below which elaborates my discussion of this second difficulty. 


viii The third difficulty: that it will contain useless 

discussions 

In the third place, I may be reproached for having given myself 
useless trouble. For some will say, why do we need to know if this 
Cassius Longinus has been confused wbth another, or whether he 
was capitally punished or merely banished.^ Does the public lose 
steep over such things? What does it matter if Scaliger was or was 
not incensed against Erasmus when he considered him as a mere 
soldier; and so on? . . . 

I say, however, that this objection which would perhaps be very 
sound, absolutely speaking and without reference to time and place, 
is worth nothing when one relates it to the present century and to 
this part of the world in w^hich we live. For were man perfectly 
rational he would concern himself only with his eternal salvation, 


‘Slve contemnentes tanquam . , Either they despiiie as trivial what we learn 
early, or, what is nearest to the truth, they expect no reward for ability in those 
subjects which, although necessary, are, however, far removed from showy dis¬ 
play,’] Quintilian, ImtiiuUo oratoria [The liducation of an Orator], [, proemium, 
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as the Lord cold Martha: '^But one thing is needful.Who does 
not also know the maxiiri: de peu de htem nature te contente [nature 
is content with very little]? Who will doubt that were we to contain 
ourselves within the limits of basic need we would have to abolish 
as superfluous nearly all the arts? But man can no longer be treated 
upon that basis. Since time immemorial it has been natural for him 
to seek the agreeable things of life and all sorts of comforts and 
pleasures. Among other non-necessary things which it has pleased 
Luropeans to acquire arc the Greek and Latin languages, or rather 
we seek to understand what is in the books that have been handed 
down to us in these two languages. Nor arc our scholars content to 
know vaguely, but they have sought to examine if everything they 
found was indubitably true, and if new light emerged when one 
author contradicted another. Then, when it proved possible to 
resolve these difficulties and those in many other sorts of history, 
they felt a very intense pleasure They have greatly entertained their 
readers and they have been bathed in glory notwithstanding that 
this enlightenment was of no use at all for diminishing the cost of 
living, nor for providing protection against the heat and the cold, 
or the rain and the hail. One should nor, then, impute to me the 
impertinent audacity of wanting to reveal as a merchandise of great 
price a thing universally rejected as supposedly useless. For in this 
1 am merely following a taste long established. Whether men are 
justified in feeling satisfied that they are not mistaken upon a point 
of geography, or chronology, or history, is not the issue; I am no 
way answerable for that. It is enough for me that the public^=** 
w'ants to know in detail about all the errors in circulation, and to 
take account of these discoveries.'"*’^ 

Let it not be said that our century, disabused and cured of the 
critical spirit of the preceding age, now^ looks upon the writings of 
those who correct factual error - whether concerning the specific 


Luke, 

*** In using this word i^the public] 1 drj not mciin to say that everyone . .. ii inter¬ 
ested in the same refuiaiions., but only that some are interested in one sort, and 
others interested in another 

' If it matters little for one not tc) know these thin(i^, it matters little also for one 
to know them Lipsius wanted to know the truth of every small detail: 
‘Admirabills Lipsiu^i . [‘The admirable Lipsius says somewhere that he likes 
to know the truth even in the ntost mitiute matters,’] EpKifila Hojjmamt ad 
Remfimm | Letter from Hoffmann to Reinesius], p roo. 
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Itvcs of ^reat men, or the names of cities, or of anything else whatso¬ 
ever — as mere pedantry. For it is certain, all things considered, that 
men were never more devoted than they are today to this sort of 
illumination. For every experimental physicist and for every math¬ 
ematician, YOU will find five w'ho study history and its related fields. 
And never was the science of antiquities - by wFich I mean the 
study of medallions, inscriptions, has relief etc. — as cultivated as it 
is toda\. Now' where does this Icad.^ To pin-pointing ever more 
accurately the time at which certain events took place, or to pre¬ 
venting a particular tow n or a particular individual from being con¬ 
fused with another; or to testing conjectures upon certain rites of 
the ancients; and to establishing a hundred other matters of curi¬ 
osity, in which the public is allegedly uninterested, according to the 
disdainful maxims which make up the topic of this third difficulty. 
Such maxims have not however discouraged one eminent man,''"” 
as consummate in the study of humane learning as he is in affairs 
of Slate, from publishing a distinguished book upon the excellence 
and usefulness of medallions. 

A ou, Sir, are better persuaded than anyone that such maxims are 
irrelevant, For if they lead anywhere it is to the destruction of all 
the beaux-arts and nearly all the sciences which civilise and exalt 
the mind,'"" For should these fine precepts be followed there would 
remain only the use of the mechanical arts and as little geometry 
as is necessary for accurate navigation, carriages, agriculture and 
fortifications. Amongst all our professors we should have scarcely 
anyone but engineers bent on inventing new ways of destroying 
mankind. It must, of course, be allowed that the public has a clear 
interest in having such things [mechanical artsj since through them 
we may make abundance reign in our towns, and pursue offensive 
or defensive wars. But it must on the other hand be agreed, despite 
Cicero,"’“‘'‘‘ that all the beauties of painting, sculpture and architec¬ 
ture serve to please only particular eyes and can elicit admiration 


M. de .Sparheim, 

'■* See iU la repuhlique da ktiret, September 1684, article 4 \pD I, pp. 

In the Third BooL of the Orator he triej to prove this thesis; ‘In pkrisqiie 
rebus , . [ In mi>st matters, nature has designed things in a marvellous way, 

so that what possesses the potest utility has the most worth and often beauty 

UHJ.’j 
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only from connoisseurs. The coarse productions of aiJ these arts can 
supply man’s needs: we can be housed safely and comfortably w'ith- 
out the help of Corinthian or composite order, without friezes, cor¬ 
nices and architraves. Much less for life’s amenities is it necessary 
to know everything that is taught about the [mathematical] income 
mensurability of the as}Tnptotes, or about magical squares, or about 
the duplication of the cube etc, . . , 

So that if one were disposed to despise a work as soon as it ceased 
to address de pane lucrando [bread winning] or to have any practical 
use ... or, in short, when popular taste can do without it, there 
would be few books whatsoever that would not be paltry. They 
would deserve the rebuke which you have doubtless seen in the Life 
of the poet Malherbe. When M. de Meziriac presented the poet 
with his commentary on Diophantus, in the company of several 
parties who had ‘praised this book exorbitantly’ as being ‘exceed¬ 
ingly useful to the public, Malherbe’s comment was to ask if it 
would bring down the price of bread?’ On another occasion he 
defended the award of stipends to those who served the King in his 
armies and his affairs; but said that ‘a good poet was no more useful 
to the state than a good player at ninepins [quilles]'. 

You must therefore grant me, despite what is said, that there are 
countless creations of the human mind which arc esteemed not 
because we need them, but because they please us. And is it not 
right to contest the statements of authors who say the contrary, 
given that there are so many people who delight in knowing the 
truth, even in things where their fortune is not in the least 
concerned? 

Certainly a shoemaker, a miller, or a gardener are infinitely more 
necessary to a state than the ablest painters or sculptors: than a 
Michelangelo or a Bernini, Certainly the most humble mason is 
more indispensable to a town than the most gifted chronologist or 
astronomer: than a Joseph Scaliger, or a Copernicus, It is possible, 
nevertheless, to make an infinitely stronger case for these great 
minds, whose work one could well do without, than for the absol¬ 
utely essential work of these artisans."'^'" 

TIls tnterfuit neipublicae .. .’ [The Republic attained more benefit from the 
capture of a Ligurian stronghold than from the defence of a law-suit by Manius 
Curias. Quite so, but the Athenians benefited more from having strong roofs 
on their homes than a beautiful ivory statue of Minerva. I would, however. 
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For there are some things whose price can be determined only 
with reference to an honest pleasure or to a simple adornment of 
the soul. 


IX The same arguments which demonstrate the 
usefulness of other sciences demonstrate the 
usefulness of critical research 

In this section. Sir, you will not fail to foresee that the enemies of 
belies lettres, will concoct a hundred e’tceptians. Not being able to 
deny that their maxims tend to revive barbarism in all its aspects, 
they will draw otir attention to the basic necessities which result 
from particular sciences. But the argument will get them nowhere, 
for as soon as they place in the class of basic necessities the learning 
from which useful things arise, whether by rhultance [invented 
effect] or whether by emanation [inevitable effect] (permit me to use 
this old Scholastic vocabulary since it encompasses so well the two 
kinds of accessory utilities'^"'' which arc relevant here), they will 
realise that they are obliged to include in this utilitarian category 
both the humanities and critical learning. J can thus use all their 
own observations to oppose them. And herewith is a small example 
of what I mean. 

If they tell me that the most abstract theorems of algebra are 
highly useful in life because they make the human mind more cap- 
able of perfecting certain skills, 1 will reply that scrupulous enquiry 
into historical fact is likewise capable of producing very great ben¬ 
efits. 1 am confident enough to assert that the perverse obstinacy of 
the first critics who dwelt upon trifles - for example upon the ques¬ 
tion of whether one ought to say Virgil or Vergil - has accidentally 
been quite useful. For such critics thereby inspired a strong vener¬ 
ation for antiquity; they disposed minds tow'ards careful enquiry 
into behaviour in ancient Greece and ancient Rome. They thus 
created the condition that could benefit from these great examples. 
What effect do you suppose. Sir, that a grave and majestic passage 


rather be Pheidta& than the best of carpenrers. Therefore, we must eEaimate 
the extent not of each man’s usefulness, but of his value, espcdaily since few 
can paint or sculpt outstandingly, but workmen or labourers are hardly in short 
supply,’] Cicero, in Brutui^ 73.236-7. 

More comprehension is given to this distinction here, than in Scholasticism, 
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taken from Livy or Tacitus and uttered as having formerly inclined 
the Roman senate to a certain rcstdution might have upon an audi¬ 
ence so pre-disposedr 

1 could say that it is capable of saving a state, and perhaps has 
sa\ed more than one. The president of an assembly pronounces 
these Latin words with a certain emphasis. He makes an impression 
on minds by virtue of the respect they have for the name of Roman. 
Kach one goes home converted, and inspires in his locality a sense 
of loyalty, and thus you see a civil war stilled in its cradle. Malherbe 
grasped nothing of this when he said that a poet is no more useful 
to a state than a good player at ninepins. For without displaying 
here all the good that a poet can do,'^^" do you think, sir, that none 
of those men who are called parish w orthy \coq de paroisse^ has ever 
quelled the mischief of a factious troublemaker with a stanza of 
Pibrac, gravely uttered? And in the home, do you think that those 
golden phrases, w hose reading'*"'^'^ Mo here recommended, are 
always without effect? I would suppose that though very often they 
are, it is not always so; and that Horace, in the lines that 1 cite in 
the note, spoke of nothing other than the edification that comes 
from an idca,'^'^ 

It will be said, perhaps, that what seems most dry and abstract 
in mathematics brings us at least this advantage: that it leads us 
to indubitably true propositions; whereas historical discussion and 
investigation into human facts always leave us in some doubt, and 
alw^ays generate the seeds of new disputes. But there is little pru¬ 
dence in harping upon this string! Historical facts, 1 maintain, may 
be carried to a degree of certainty more indubitable than the degree 
of certainty which can be arrived at in the case of geometrical prop¬ 
ositions; provided of course that w^e consider these two sorts of 
proposition according to the degree of certainty that is appropriate 
to each. Allow' me to explain myself In factual disputes that arise 
among historians, on knowing whether one prince has reigned 

Horace, Rpistks^ z.\. 

"Lise7-moi comme il faut, au lieu de ses sornettes, / !.e% quatrains de Pibrac, 
er Its doctcfi tablettes / Du conseiller Matthieu, ouvrage de valeur, / Ft plein 
de beauv die tons a reciter par coeur,' Moliere, Comedie du cgcu magtiuiirf. 

*Os tenerum puen ['In representinjj the young, innocent speech of a boy, 
the poet diverts the ear from ugly utterances. Presently, he shapes the heart with 
his benevolent tutelage, preaching against harshness, jealousy and anger.’] 
Horace, Epintes^ i i.iab-g. 
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before or after another, it is supposed, on each side, that a fact has 
all the reality and all the existence outside of our understanding ot 
which it is capable; provided of course that it is not of the sort 
related bv Ariosto or bv similar inventors of fictions, and that one 
pays no attention to the difficulties which Pyrrhonians raise to 
throw doubt on whether the things which appear to exist, really do 
outside of our minds. Thus a historical fact, once we have been able 
to establish its apparent existence, is in the category of the highest 
degree of certainty that can be accorded, since one requires that 
alone for this sort of proposition; and it would be to deny the 
common principle of the parties, and to move from one sort of 
argument to another, wxre w’e required to prove not only that it 
was apparent To the whole of Europe that a bloody battle was fought 
at Senef in 1674, but also the extent to which it appears to us that 
these events exist outside of our own minds. 

In this way we are delivered from the tiresome quibbles which 
the Pyrrhonians call expedients of the age \moyem de Pepoque], and 
although one cannot reject historical Pyrrhonism in respect of a 
large number of propositions, one can be sure that there are many 
which can be proved with a full certainty: so that historical research 
is not fruitless in that respect. For we may show indubirably that 
many propositions are false, that many lack certainty, and that many 
others are true, and thus you have demonstrations which can be 
used by a far greater number of people than those of the geom¬ 
etricians. For, if few people have a taste for the latter or find any 
occasion for applying them to the reform of manners, it will be 
granted me. Sir, that an abundance of people will benefit, morally 
speaking, by the reading of a great collection of historical refutations 
well documented, even if it were only to make them more circum- 
spcct in judging their neighbour, or better able to avoid the snares 
that calumny and flattery lay on all sides to catch the unsuspecting 
reader. Now^ is it nothing to correct the unfortunate tendency we 
have to make rash judgements? Is it nothing to learn not to assent 
lightly to what we see in print? Is it not the very essence of prudence 
not to accord belief too readily?'"" 


' *Sobr]iJS esto atquf . ['Ke sensibk ujid btar this precept in tnmd: that to 
avoid believing anything too hastily is tht power and the strength of wisdom.'] 
E]>icfiarmijs, m Qccro, Polyhius, Luiian etc 
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In vain should we seek these practical uses [utiiitis\ in a coUection 
of axioms of algebra. Besides, by leave of our mathematicians, it is 
not as easy for them to arrive at the sort of certainty which they 
need as it is for historians to reach the sort of certainty appropriate 
to them. No serious objection v^ill ever be made against the factual 
truth that t'^esar vanquished Pompey; and frorn whatever sort of 
principles one wants to dispute, one will find nothing more irrefut¬ 
able than this proposition: ‘that Caesar and Pompey existed and 
were not a mere modification of the mind of those who wrote their 
lives’. But in respect of the object of mathematics it is not only very 
hard to prove that it exists outside of our intellect, it is very easy 
to pro\e that it can only be an idea of the mind.*"" 

Indeed, the existence of a square circle outside of ourselves seems 
hardly more impossible than the existence outside of ourselves of 
the perfect circle of w^hich geometry gives us so many fine demon¬ 
strations, I mean a circle from whose circumference one can draw 
to the centre as many straight lines as there are points in the circum¬ 
ference. One feels intuitively that the centre, which is only a point, 
cannot be the common meeting place of as many different lines as 
there are points in the circumference. In a word, given that math¬ 
ematics concerns points absolutely indivisible, lines without breadth 
or depth, and surfaces without profundity, it is evident enough that 
its object cannot exist outside of our imagination. Thus it is meta¬ 
physically more certain that Cicero existed outside the understand¬ 
ing of all other men, than it is certain that the object of mathematics 
exists outside our understanding, 1 omit what the learned M, 
HueT""' has represented to these gentlemen to teach them not to 
he so disdainful of historical facts [/fj verith hi$tmquei\. 

The abstract profundity of mathematics, it will be said, gives us 
great notions of the infinity of God- Amen to that: but do you nor 
think that a great practical good can result from a critical dictionary? 
The oracle that cannot lie maintains that science is arrogant; and 
therefore there is no place more important to humble the pride of 
man. Whosoever speaks of pride speaks of the fault which is both 
turthest from true virtue, and most diametrically opposed to the 

See article ‘Zenon\ the Epicurean philosopher, Remark (D), towards the 
end, 

Huet^ Pierre Daniel, Praefat. Dmonstrat. evangel. tDerrumstration from the 
Gospels]. 
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spirit of the Evangelist, What could be imagined more suitable for 
giving man a true notion of the weakness of the mind, and of the 
nothingness and vanity of the sciences, than showing him, in abun¬ 
dance, the factual untruths contained in books? Innumerable men 
of letters, of the most penetrating and sublime minds, have, for 
many years, taken it upon themselves to throw light upon antiquity, 
That task of the critics, having as its object the actions of a few' 
men, should be easier than the task of the philosophers, which has 
as its object the actions of God. And yet the critics have given so 
many proofs of human inadequacy as to leave room to compile vast 
volumes of their mistakes. These volumes may therefore mortify 
man with respect to his greatest vanity, I mean with respect to his 
science. Let them be considered, then, as trophies or triumphal 
arches erected to the ignorance and the inadequacy of man. 

That being so, Sir, you will see that the very smallest faults will 
have their use here, since in that way one can collect a great number 
of untruths upon each topic; we can teach man better to know his 
weaknesses, and we can show him the diversity of ways in which 
he is susceptible to error. This will make him more aware that he 
is but the plaything of malice and ignorance: that the one takes hold 
of him where the other leaves off', and that if he is enlightened 
enough to recognise a lie, he is wicked enough deliberately to tell 
one. Or should he not be sufficiently wicked to tell a lie, he is 
insufficiently enlightened to sec the truth. As for myself, when I 
think that perhaps I shall make it my serious employment for the 
rest of my life to gather materials for this kind pf triumphal arch, 1 
find myself thoroughly overcome by the conviction of my nothing¬ 
ness. It will be a continual lesson in humiJit)'. No sermon, not even 
from the author of the Book of Solomon, can hold me more firmly 
to the following great masim:^="’‘ 1 have seen all the mrks that are 
done under the sun a.\d behold all is VANITY and vexation ofspir- 

I would have ended with this fine moral precept when I realised 
that I had omitted to say that I intend to make use of the same 
freedom and the same civility tow'ards my authors whatever their 


EocJ^iastes, 1:14. 

Compare this with what ia said by M. Vlgneul-iMarvtJle, Metanfies d'hisioire ei 
de hlteraiuTc^ v<d. ill, Rouen, 1701, p ao6 
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nation or religion. Therefore I declare it here. Nothing is more 
absurd than a dictionary in which the author turns polemicist. It is 
one of the greatest faults in the dictionary of M, Moreri^ where we 
find a hundred passages which seem to be extracted from a blatantly 
crusading sermon. For my part 1 shall not say with Hannibal, ‘Who^ 
ever shall strike the enemy will be a Carthaginian in my eyes, from 
whatever dty he may come^ [‘Hosrem qui feriet mihi erit Carthagin- 
iensis quisquis erit,"“'' civis’J;'^" but rather that all who depart from 
the truth shall be equal strangers to me. You whlJ know people who 
wilt complain about this and who, deep in their hearts, will also 
rejoice since it will provide them with a pretext both for slander 
and for playing the zealot, twp things which, with them, are always 
connected. But although I am not exceptionally complacent, I shall 
pursue my chosen path whatever they may say, and without 
begrudging them the hones that they will find to pick. Here is the 
justification for the method I propose to follow. 

This dictionary wdll avoid being concerned with errors of judge¬ 
ment [de droit\^ given that partiality in that area would be incompar¬ 
ably more inexcusable than in historical dictionaries. For in such 
works one is obliged to report a thousand things that are true in the 
judgement of some, but false in the judgement of others: and one 
must presume a great difference of opinion among readers, and 
imagine that, in the hands of some, one will be in enemy territory, 
and in the hands of others, one woll be in friendly country; and that 
it is appropriate to adjust to the situation one’s style and one’s 
manner of judging. But when one proposes to gather only errors of 
fact, one presumes with reason the same criterion among all one’s 
readers. That is that there would be no individual who would not 
accept as false w'hat one would demonstrate as such. For the proofs 
of a statement’s factual falsity are neither the prejudices of a nation, 
nor of a particular religion. They are maxims that are common to all 
men. You will sec from this. Sir, that erroneous theories in [moral] 
philosophy or theology do not enter itito the plan of my work: not¬ 
withstanding that it is the case that the hooks in which they are 


Thu^i Qcoto citc'i ihe words of Lnnius; but to rhyme he has to use fent ind not 
fener Cicero, Pro Cornelia Ba/htf, 2^.51. 

- there are some critios who wish one might read cujati' stet pfrom whatever 
country he may tome'l, 
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discussed represent factually fake statements of a sort^ and perhaps 
they will prove not the least useful to the reader, 

h nearly always happens that written disputes on a given dogma 
degenerate into personal disagreement, and rarely continue to turn 
only upon the question of whether a passage of the adversary has 
been correctly or incorrectly cited, or whether it has been well or 
badly interpreted. The public abandons the disputants at that point 
and, as a fine wit has said recently, it is then that the parties are 
obliged to forsake the field for want of readers and booksellers. 
Whosoever has the patience to make an analysis of these personal 
differences will find a rich harvest of faults, a resource which will 
be collected in this dictionary: many false citations, many mistaken 
interpretations, and many errors of fact included. You will agree 
with me. Sir, that there is no logic to compare with that for teaching 
exactness in reasoning. Tn addirion to this great practical use, the 
work will reveal also those countless vanities or at least inadequacies 
of the human mind, For what is not caused by bad faith arises from 
an extravagance or paucity of spirit. It is disturbing that self- 
deception of this sort enjoys its impunity largely because readers 
fail to make compari soils betw^een reply and rejoinder. For were 
anyone to take the trouble to outline, in a few words, the pro¬ 
gression of a dispute, it would be a way of learning all the tricks of 
the charlatan, and that one should abhor them. 

Forgive me, Sir, for writing a dedicatory epistle of such length, 
and do not wart too long before enriching the Republic of Letters 
with those learned works it is expecting from you. Your modesty, 
and our friendship, forbid me from pronouncing an encomium, but 
when they appear, 1 hope that the public will immediately bestow 
upon you the praise they deserve. I am in every respect, 

Sir, 

Your most humble and most obedient servant, 

5 May 1692 


[Remarks (AH^) omitted,! 

(C) Who print nothing for fear of reprisals.] Regnier in his 
ninth Satire calls upon his censor to publish something ... to which 
he applies an Italian tale. 
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Once upon a tinic a peasant 
A knowing man, and shrewd enough 
To judge from his request, 

Took himseif off to the Pope in order to beg 
Thai the priests of those times might marry 
So thatj said he, we others 
May caress their wives as they do ours, 

Martial already had thoughts along these lines in the ninety ^second 
epigram of his first book. 

Cum tua non edas, carpis mea carmina, Laeli. 
Carpere vel noli nostra, vel ede tua, 

[‘Since you do not publish your own poetry, you tear mine to 
pieces, Laclius. Stop taking mine apart or publish your own.^] . . . 

I have observed elsewhere that readers who have never written 
are very often more rigid and more unfair in their criticism than 
those who know from experience the pains of composition. T think 
I may say that there are two things that may hinder wholly unmerci¬ 
ful critics from revealing themselves. One is the fear that others 
will attack their work and make them suffer the penalty of ruthless 
retaliation. The other is that they themselves have not measured up 
to the idea of perfection which was the basis of their own criticism, 
‘ft is easier to imagine the highest perfection than to attain it; and 
thus it is the fate of most critics to be able to find fault, but not to 
be able to do better. For, being so dry and so sterile, it seems that 
they have no talent for either speaking or writing.^’"^ The author 
who judges thus observes that M, Conrart, ‘who had an excellent 
judgement, a refined taste, and a confident and enlightened discern¬ 
ment, which penetrated every nook and cranny of a work, had the 
prudence to publish nothing of his own^ and that ‘the little [criti¬ 
cism] that has appeared is not very remarkable’. 


1=5 


VigneuUMarville, MeUngfs d'hmoite h de iuUTaturc, 
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(‘Bodin' is one of several articles in mkieh Bay/e reflects on contempor- 
ary politics through the historiography of the French Wars of Religion. 
^ 559 ~ 9 ^- Historians, Protestant as well as Catholic, continued to rms- 
represent Bodin's impariiality in religiom matters di support for 
'absolutism \ Read in context, Bayle replies, Bodin was no absolultst hut 
a politique, whose brilliance in dark times had seroed the public good, 
and who, through hts theory of sovereignty, had tried to put limits on 
Papal influence. As a deputy for the Third Estate he had opposed selling 
ojf royal lands to pay for religious persecution, and he had advocated, 
initially, legal tolerance for the Reformed religion. It would be mote 
just, Bayle suggests, were posterity to recognise Bodin a man of action 
as well as intellect whose compromises had been made to protect the 
innocent and forestall bloodshed and war.} 

Bodim (Jean), bom in Angers and one of the most intelligent 
Frenchmen of the sixteenth century, studied the law at Toulouse* 
and having taken his degrees he then gave lectures there to the great 
acclaim of those who heard him.^ His early ambition was to become 
a professor of law at Toulouse. Therefore to gain favour with the 
TouJousians he entitled his oration De instituenda m republica juven- 
tuti [On the Education of Youth in the Republic] which he dedi* 
cated to the People and the Senate of Toulouse, and which he deliv¬ 
ered publicly in the University Faculty. It was said too that he 
composed, with the same end in mind, an epitaph to Clemence 

‘ Menage, Remarque^ sur la Vk dt R Ayrauit, p, 

^ See his letter to Pibrac at the beginning othis Refiuhhc. 
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Isaurc^ . - . 1 shall include a list of his other works in a note 1(D)], 
not forgetting his Heptaplomires which has never been published, 
and in which he discussed, it is alleged, many impious matters. 

His reputation [according to Menage] as a learned man with a 
fine mind brought him to the attention of Henry III [(E)], w ho 
loved men of letters and enjoyed associating with them.'* 
Accordingly, Henry III sent for Bodin and since his conver¬ 
sation was delightful, for he had read much and remembered 
all that he had read, Henry III took pleasure in his company 
. . . But he was not in favour long. For those who envied him 
undermined him in the estimation of the king, and ensured that 
the king’'s regard ceased. It was at this time - finding himself 
courted by the brother of kings Francis II, Charles IX, and 
Henry III ~ that he became associated with Francois de France, 

Due d^\len^on and Anjou. The Due d’Alen^on made him his 
executive secretary^* . .. While they were in England he had 
the satisfaction and the honour of witnessing at the university 
of Cambridge a public reading of his books on the Republic 
[(F)]. They were by now translated into Latin by the English, 
for he had written them in French. This obliged him to trans¬ 
late them into Latin himself ... On the death of the Due 
d'Alen^on .. . Bodin, seeing his prospects dashed, thought of 
going abroad- (Menage, p. 145] 

He took refuge in Laon where he married a woman who was a 
magistrate's sister [(G)]. He obtained an office in the administration 
of that town and it w'as apparently because of this post that he 
became, in 1576, deputy for the Third Estate of Vermondois at the 
Estates of Blois, though in the account which he gave of those 
Estates, he was merely deputy for the Third Estate of Vermondois/ 
In that capacity he proved himself very well disposed towards the 
rights of the people ( 1 ), and he believed it was for this reason that 
he failed to obtain the post of Master of Requests which had been 
promised him, He had the courage to stand up to those who wanted 
all the king's subjects to be compelled to profess the Catholic 
religion.^ He argued very persuasively that this resolution would be 

^ Said, bur erroneously, to have founded the floral gaines of Toulouse, 

Menage, Remarque^ iur La Vie de P. Ayraui^ p 145, 

See I’Abbe le Labourear, Eh Canelmu, vol, 11, p, 385. 

^ Menage, R^anfua mr La Vie de P. AyraulL p 146. 

" De Thou, bk 63, for the year 1576; see Remark (J). 
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an infraction of the Edicts, and that such a violation would be an 
inevitable provocation to war which could not fail to inflame the 
w'hole kingdom. The forthrightness with which he put this opinion 
made him manv enemies. This w^as w^hy — though having perceived 
that there was a conspiracy to have the resolution passed, and that 
because of the myopia of the king and his counsellors, those who 
could have thrown out this wicked resolution dared say nothing - 
he therefore refrained from speaking for the motion. For it W'Ould 
have been prejudicial to him as an individual and served no public 
good.^ There w^cne certain towns which complained that be had 
over-reached his mandate merely by objecting to the resolution. But 
the king’s Council, w'hich examined these complaints, acquitted 
him.' It is well known that in Boccaiini’s Rugguagit di Parnasso he 
w'as condemned to be burnt as an atheist, notorio aihasta^ foi' having 
said, in his books on the Republic^ that religious sects should be 
granted liberty of conscience.^ 

He had once belonged to the Reformed religion. However in 1589 
he persuaded the inhabitants of Laon to support the Due de Maine 
[(E)]> arguing that the uprising of so many towns and so many 
parlmems in favour of the [Catholic] House of Guise should not be 
called rebellion but revolution:and to support his position on the 
subject he published a Letter ... He died of the plague ... in 
Laon in 1596 in his sixty-seventh year [(M)] .. , It seems to me 
that there is as much exaggeration in the praise bestowed upon 
Bodin by Gabriel Naude, as there is injustice in the contempt 
expressed by Cujas, Scaliger and certain others [(N)]. Nor is Possc- 
vin the only person to have accused him of having written many 
things that are contrary to religion [( 0 )J, and there have been some 
who have suspected him of scircery,^''' or who were convinced that 
he died a Jew."^ Note that he spoke out very forthrightly against 
those who maintained that the authority of monarchs was unlimited 

M, dc I’hou 15 inconsLsteni cm the subject and contradicts himseJf. See end of 
Remark (I), 

From de Thc)u, bk 63. See Remark il), citation 7=3r. 

' [Boccalini], Ragguagh di Famam [Reports from Parnassus, 1614], in cent, i, ch 
64, p. [95. 

^ Menace, Rtmarquei sur (a Vte de P. iyrauit, p. 147. 

Dated iQ Januar\^ 1390, at Laon, 

Loscher, Dt iatractnto in senphs pubtnam^ p, 41, in Dieemannus, De mmahsmo 

[On Naturalism]^ p 4 
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{P) while failing to satisfy those of republican sentiments. I believe 
that was because - among other reasons - he maintained firstly chat 
there were some absolute monarchs in Europe; and secondly that it 
is not appropriate for one subject in particular, nor for all in general, 
to conspire against the honour or the life of such monarchs either 
by violence or in a juridical way - and notwithstanding that they 
might have committed all the villainy, impiety or cruelty that can 
be named,"^ But that opinion does not seem to be very consistent 
with the doctrine that he also maintained: namely that the powder of 
those monarchs had certain limits and that they were obliged to 
govern according to the law, though one may finally recognise that 
in [subscribing to] both these doctrines he had at heart the public 
good and the peace and tranquillity of the state (Q). The Germans 
condemn him strongly, and they malign him. You may see many 
such passages in the collections of Magjrus,^^' and in those of 
Pope Blount . Nevertheless, there are certain Germans who 
attribute to him a massive erudition and a sublime mind and 
judgement ... 

He had so sound a bodily constitution that in all his travels he 
was never seasick [(S)]. His opinion about comets was somewhat 
strange. . . . 


[Remarks {A)-(H) omitted ] 

(I) At the Estates of Blois he proved himself very well dis¬ 
posed towards the rights of the people.] To use the expression 
of M. de Me^erai, 

he maintained there with a ‘Gallic liberty’ that the income 
from the royal domains belonged to the provinces, and chat 
the king’s right was over only the use of them. Henry' III 
did not take this unkindly saying that Bodin was an honest 
man. See Bodin’s account. He also argued that the deputies 

Bodin, Df la RipubUque^ bt 2, ch. p, ^02. 

Tobiafi Magiru^, Epinymologtum^ pp, 137 etseq. 

^ Pope Blounl, 1 homas, Censura celehriorum auct&rum [Criticism of Famous 
Authors], pp. s;z4 ft sieq. 
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of two Chambers could decide nothing to the prejudice of 
the third and, in consequence of his demonstration, the 
deputies for the Ecclesiastical Order and the deputies for 
the Nobilit>', who had previously held a contrary opinion, 
changed their minds: which made king Henry' III say that, 
on that day, Bodin w’is master of the Estates. See chapter 7 
of book 3 of Bodin's Repubhe}^^^ 

See also the Letter in Latin that he wrote to Pibrac, w'hich can be 
found prefaced to the French editions of his Republic ., . 

What M. de Thou recounts on the same subject is to Bodin's 
lasting credit. He says that when the petitions of the Estates w'ere 
laid before the king, it was proposed to the Third Estate that they 
should nominate twelve commissioners to attend the king^s Council 
when those petitions were scrutinised.This was approved 
initially, but on further consideration Bodin gave the opinion that 
it ought not to be done, and he advised his colleagues to nominate 
no deputy, and to oppose what the ecclesiastics and the nobility had 
wanted prior to the deputation. He was sent to the other tw'o Cham¬ 
bers and by means of several arguments he demonstrated how 
dangerous it would be to delegate a decision made by the Three 
Estates of the realm to so small a number of persons. For even if 
the nominated commissioners were immune to bribery, the king’s 
presence might intimidate them, or they might be won round by 
the prevarication and persuasiveness of the royal oflficials. A reply 
was made, Bodin responded, and finally he won his case because of 
the energy' with which he persuaded them that the Third Estate 
should oppose deputations. Henry III was highly angered and he 
sought to penalise Bodin for it . . 

This same Princ-e had the Estates notified of his pressing need to 
sell [aliener] a part of his royal land [domatn]. ‘Necessitate, quae 
potentissimum ..[‘He argued for the sale to be allowed, claiming 
that he was driven by necessity - that most ptjwerful of weapons - 
since all agreed that the security of the people should be the highest 
law’];^^* but they rejected the proposal and it was Bodin mainly 


' Menage, Remarque^ sur la Vte de P. Ayra^h^ pp, 147. 248, 
DeThou, bk 63, p. 187. 

Ibid. 

Ibid 
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who brought it about, since the leading deputies, corrupted by graft, 
were already wavering. 

Pessimum de domanio . . . [‘^Since the leading deputies, 
already corrupted by promises, were W'avering, it was Bodin 
chiefly who demolished the weakest ploy about selling 
domain under the false pretext of necessity. For he argued 
that the land w'ould have been pitiably squandered under an 
extravagant prince, had he then held possession of 

The same Bodin resisted the cabals of the followers of Messieurs 
dc Guise who had resolved to finish off the war against the Huguen¬ 
ots.we may infer from this that M. de Mezerai must be mis¬ 
taken when he asserts that the king praised Bodin for opposing the 
selling of his domain. He confuses two issues which he should have 
kept distinct. Bodin's conduct was vindicated in the king^s Council 
after certain towns made the complaint that he had opposed the 
resolution which proposed that two religions should not be allow'ed 
in the kingdom. ‘Homines a factiosis , . [‘Representatives sent by 
the opposing parties came to report that Bodin’s intervention had 
contravened his mandate. They were heard in the king’s Council, 
but here it was still proclaimed that Bodin had most definitely acted 
as he should. 

That event W'as prior to the two matters referred to by M. de 
Thou, above, and which caused Bodin subsequently to lose the 
favour of Henry HI. Let us observe also a contradiction of M. de 
Thou. He says, p. 183, that Bodin, having perceived that his remon- 
strations - against the conspiracies of those who sought to under¬ 
mine the Edicts of Peace - would be in vain, abstained from making 
a speech on the matter. 

Cum videret homo . , . [‘Anticipating the outcome, Bodin 
could tell what opinion favoured since a conspiracy had been 
formed. He could see that the fatal blindness of the king and 
his counsellors led to the affectation of a perverse caution in 
this matter by those very men empowered to put a stop to 
it. He therefore abstained from giving his advice to such an 


ii=^ij 
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Ihid , p. 18S 
Ibid., p, 1S3 
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audience which would be ilbdisposed towards him, and 
which would benefit in no w^ay from his suggestions.^]®^^^ 

But on p. 188, he [de Thou] informs us that our jurist vigorously 
opposed the faction of Messieurs de Guise on the occasion when it 
seemed, once the petitions of the Estates had been laid before the 
king, that the term of the deputies had expired. His opposition, in 
fact, was to the conspiracy to renew the war against the Protestants. 
The partisans of the Due de Guise bad won over the ecclesiastics 
and the nobility, since those tw^o Chambers frequently held private 
cabala to subvert the overtures for peace. Bodin who, because the 
deputies from Paris were absent, found himself at the head of the 
I’hird Estate, courageously opposed those cabals;*^^^ and when they 
informed him that the matter had now been concluded in the 
Estates and that the Assembly had no further authority, he answ¬ 
ered them firmlv: 

•mf 

You are, then, rebels, since you acknowledge that your term 
[of office] is over and that you have no right to assemble, 
and yet that does not stop you from meeting. But I am of 
another opinion: we may still present a solemn petition to 
the king, since the assemblies in which one seeks a truce can 
always be less formal than those in which one declares a war 

1U=34 

It was necessary for me to driw^ attention to the inconsistency of 
M, de Thou, for he had considerably diminished Bodin’s reputation 
and for no good cause* 


fRemarls (KHO) omiTteU.J 

(P) He spoke out very forthrightly against those who main¬ 
tained that the authority of monarchs was unlimited*] He 
maintained that monarchs cannot impose taxes without the consent 
of the people, and that they are more obliged than their subjects to 
observe the laws of God and those of nature; and that the covenants 


‘Summa tidutia imeroe&su’ [intervening with pear counje'), (M, p. iSS 
' Ihid., p, r88. 
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wKich they make impose ihe same obligations on themselves as on 
their subjects. He says that most civil lawyers taught the contrary, 
and that he was the first who dared to contest the view of those 
who wrote on ways of extending the rights of the king. Here are 
his words: 

Miror tamen esse qui . , . [‘lam however amazed that there 
are some who think that 1 attach considerably more weight 
to the power of one man than befits a steadfast citizen in the 
Republic, given that frequently in other places - in particu¬ 
lar in chapter 8 of the first book of my Republic - I have not 
hesitated to refute those who have written on the law of 
taxation and on extending the powers of the king, I was the 
first to do so, notwithstanding the most perilous times. For 
these writers, drawing on divine law and natural law, attri¬ 
buted to tings infinite pow'er. Yet, what could be more rel¬ 
evant to the people than the opinions I dared to advance, 
arguing that it is not piermissibk for kings even to raise taxes 
without the majority consent of the citizens? Or, of what 
importance is this principle w'hich 1 have likewise pro¬ 
pounded, namely: that in matters of divine law and natural 
law, princes should be held on a tighter chain than those 
who are subject to their rule? [For] should not kings also be 
committed to fixed agreements just as the other citizens are? 

But almost all teachers of jurisprudence advocate the 
opposite view.’)'*^ 

Had he said no more than this, he would have offended no republi¬ 
can thinker, but because he maintained simultaneously that subjects 
should not depose a lawful monarch who governed tyrannically, 
many people were outraged by the doctrine. He informs us that the 
reason which persuaded him to adopt that opinion was that every¬ 
where around him he saw peoples at war against their princes - 
that they were propagating everywhere a vast number of writings 
maintaining that peoples might overthrow kings and re-arrange the 
succession to crowns in whatever way they pleased - and that this 
was likely to shake the foundations of every society. He thought, 

I l=A2 

Epiituia ad Vtdum Fabrum [Utur to Cuy du Faur (Seigneur de Pibrac)] at the 
beginning of the French edition of the Rtpuhlk. 
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therefore^ that his duty required him to oppose the maxims which 
he judged so pernicious. 

Sed cum viderem . . . [’But I was mindfuJ of subjects every¬ 
where taking up arms against their sovereigns^ and noticed 
that books too were being publicly circulated which ignited 
fervent passions within republics. For they teach us that 
we must dethrone sovereigns whom God has assigned to 
humankind, so long as we can cite their tyranny as the pre¬ 
text. These books teach also that it should not be birthright 
that appoints a king, hut rather the decision of the people. 
Such teaching shakes the foundation not only of the sover¬ 
eign’s authority, but also of the whole republic. I denied that 
it was in the character of a good man or a good citizen to 
do violence to his sovereign, however great a tyrant he might 
be. I asserted that we should leave that punishment to other 
sovereigns and to the everlasting God; and I confirmed this 
with reference to divine law, to human law and to citations, 
and backed them with suitably persuasive argument.’] 

Note that having wanted to say that the Protestants played a con¬ 
siderable part in this sort of writing, he did it in a very restrained 
manner, and by exonerating Luther and Calvin. These are his 
words. 

To reply to the frivolous objertions and arguments of those 
who say the contrary would be time wasted, but just as he 
who doubts that there is a God should be made to have a 
taste of the law’s punishments without further ado, so also 
should those who question a matter as clear and as available 
in printed books as the following: whether subjects may 
justly take up arms against their tyrannical prince and put 
him to death in any manner whatsoever; notwithstanding 
that their most eminent and their most learned”^’ theo¬ 
logians hold that it is never lawful either to kill or to rebel 
against one’s sovereign prince, unless there is a particular 
and incontrovertible command from God to do so; as we 
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Martin Puther, and Calvin 
chapter. 


on St John’s Gospel, and on the Institutes^ 
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read of who was elected by God and anointed king 

by the Prophet with the express mandate of destroying the 
race of Ahab.*^*"* 

He believes also that he shows considerable mockration in respect of 
the gentlemen of Geneva, notwithstanding that he thought he had 
cause for complaint against them for the edition of his book that was 
undertaken in their city. He does not get involved in detaiL He docs 
not say like Possevin that the Genevans made many changes to his 
work.'^**^ You W'ill be convinced if you read the Latin. 

Alterum reprehensionis . . . [^Anothcr kind of criticism was 
made by those Genevans who published a second edition of 
my Repuhlu. Either they should not have printed this for 
their citizens to read, or thev should have defended its 
author from defamation. They should have recalled the law 
introduced into the Senate of Geneva on 5 June 1559, 
which, in its second article, strictly forbade attacks upon the 
writers w'hom they translated. But what had I written that 
was inconsistent w ith either the dignity of a private citizen, 
or with the authority of the state? For I also commended 
w^hat was praiseworthy in the teachings of these Genevans; 
having refuted what they judged deserving of criticism, and 
having thoroughly examined each of their remarks in turn 
in the light of my ideas as I see them, 1 embraced a due 
spirit of moderation of the sort that most people seek vainly 
among the writers of that city/J’'^^*’ 

Take the care to note that he makes a major distinction between 
a local tyrant on the one hand, and a foreign prince on the other. 
For though he does not approve of subjects taking up arms to 
deliver themselves from tyranny, he does approve of their neigh¬ 
bours coming to liberate them. 

There is a very great difference between saying that, on the 
one hand, a tyrant may be legitimately killed by a foreign 

i Kings, 6-10. 

Bodin, Dt la repuhitquf^ bk 2, ch. 5, p. 505, 

Bticiinum , , [‘The Genovans censured Bodin and muth 

in his books on the Ropublie.’] Possevin [A, Possevino, the elder], Bihiiorheca 
stiecia^ vol. ll 

Rrtdir, Efiiiiulii Vtilttm Fabrun 
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prince and, on the other, that he may be legitimate!v killed 
by a iiubject, For just as it is right and proper for anyone to 
defend, in practice, the goods, the honour and the life of 
those who are unjustly oppressed when the door to justice 
is barred to them - with Moses, for example, after seeing 
his brother abused and beaten, and without being given a 
reason so it is a fine and splendid thing for a prince to 
take up arms to avenge a whole people unjustly subjugated 
by the cruelty of an oppressor. Such a person would be like 
the might> Hercules who wandered the world to extermi¬ 
nate such tyrannical monsters, and who was deified for his 
great exploits. He would be like Dion, Timoleon, Araius 
and cither generous princes who earned the name of scourge 
and subjugator of tyrants. 

Richeome makes many reflections on this passage of Bodin in chap¬ 
ter T3 of his categorical analysis of the Anti-Coton. '^^^^ 

(Q) One may recognise that in both these doctrines on the 
power of monarchs he had at heart the public good and the 
peace and tranquillity of the state.] He came out with the first 
opinion when he saw that Henry IIFs sycophants and flatterers were 
making proposals from which great abuse would follow^ costly and 
damaging to the people. He maintained the second opinion when 
he saw France inundated with faction - torn apart by civil wars that 
elicited a host of manifestoes and other writings w'hich undermined 
the most essential and basic laws of government. For they wrote, 
and they spoke, of the powder of peoples as freely as if they w^cre 
already living under a democratic state, and as if they were seeking 
to reduce that power in practice, through plotting to reassign the 
crowm. They even sanctioned those assassins who, under pretext of 
tyranny, conspired against the lives of kings. This could he followed 
only by the most dreadful devastation; and this was why Bodin, by 
opposing such licence, showed himself to be exceedingly concerned 
for the public good. 

Qui regias opes et honores ... [1 have considered royal 
wealth and honour to be less important than the public 

lli=S” 

' Bodm, De l& repubhque^ bk 2, ch, p. too. 

Ibid., pp, 1 i:j et ieq. 
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good* At the same time, I have condemned in writing and 
in conversation those who attempt to overthrow their prince 
under the pretext of tyranny, or who endeavour to promul¬ 
gate constitutional bills to establish kings by popular vote, 
or who seek to use violence to wrest sovereignty from the 
hands of a legitimate prince. 

He had, however, the misfortune to retract his principles after the 
death of Henry III, for he joined the party of the League. A sinner’s 
fall, however, does not prevent his worthy deeds from being good. 


Bod in, ad Vidum Fahrum. 
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[idealnTn tn ptihhf life, and the u.ff and ahtise of reason, are reeurring 
themes in Bayie's work, but they are eiarified in his interpreiaiion 
of the tragedy of Brulus, i^ihether thast or agnoslte, Christian or 
pagan, some politicians who pursue honourable goals are apt to pin 
their hopes on a word such as justice' which they mistake for a 
moral being. Accordingly, the idealist, confronting defeat by the party 
of opportumsm, ts apt to give way, Ith Brutus, to distliuston and 
despair. Bayie's response is to observe that the outcome of all public 
action is determined by general laws and the iompetence of the actor. 
He assures us that honourable policies are best both for their own 
sake ami because a just cause m no way "averts or retards the 
vktorjdJ 

Bkl I us (Marcus Junius], son of Marcus Junius Brums, and of 
ServiSia the sister of Cato, was one of the assassins of Julius Caesar- 
He was the ^eatest republican that ever lived. He believed that no 
one was obliged to keep their wurd or sacred oath with those who 
wielded a tyranny over Rome (A). He was imbued with those noble 
ideas of liberty and love «f country which the Greek and Roman 
authors describe so gloriously. He was so beguiled, I say, that 
neither his obligation to Julius Caesar nor his certain prospect of 
rising as far as he could desire under the new master of Rome could 
outweigh the passion he felt to restore affairs to their former state 
through the assassinatitm of the tyrant. He conspired against him 
with several others; and their plot was so well organised and 
executed, that on 15 March 709 [i.e. after the foundation of Rome 
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in 75;^ BC], Julius Caesar was stabbed to death in the Senate. At 
first, the people approved that deed; but unexpectedly^ like a sea 
moved by a sudden squall, they turned against the murderers. The 
latter were forced to seek safety in flight, hrutus and Cassius W'cre 
not discouraged and they attempted to sustain their party in the 
provinces. Though they held out in Macedonia with a strong army, 
fortune declared for liberty’s oppressors. These two great republi¬ 
cans, called the last of the Romans [(B)l, were defeated by Octavian 
and Mark Anthony and they were obliged to kill themselves in the 
year 711, Brutus has been condemned for having used his dying 
words to decry virtue (C); but he was not quite as wrong as some 
imagine (D).' It is a tragedy that by the murder of his benefactor 
he should have ruined a combination of the greatest qualities that 
ever a person could possess f(F)]. His deed was condemned by 
many Romans of the era;^' and, to say the least, one can hardly deny 
that it was disproportionate to the circumstances. I mean that it was 
inappropriate. You will find support for this in Dio Cassius (F). He 
followed the sect of the Stoics, he loved books and he wrote some 
f(G)j. He was a fine orator; and as he had, for his part, chosen a 
concise and serious stylej it is not surprising that he found the 
eloquence of Cicero destitute of character. Yet in that orator he 
found a matchless panegyrist by whom he had been infinitely 
esteemed from his youth., T cannot pass over in silence the 
proof which Brums gave of his love of justice at the beginning of 
the war betw-een Caesar and Pompey . . . 


(A) He believed that no one was obliged to keep their word 
. . with those who wielded a tyranny over Rome.] In one of 
his speeches to the Roman people at the Capitol he told them: ‘Cum 
tyranno Romanis nulla fidcs, nuila jurisjurandi religio.^ [‘Towards a 
tyrant, the Romans have neither loyalty nor sworn obligation.’]' 
This maxim seemed unreasonable to Grotius. You may see the way 

See Plutarch’s Life of Bmm. 

'' See citation from Tacitus, note 8=18, 

‘ Graviiatem Bmti ['the of Brutus’]: Quintilian, oratoria [The Edu¬ 

cation of an Orator], 12.10. 

See Cicero in the works Brum^ Philippics, and elsewhere. 

From Appian, Oe belh cjvilt [The Gvil Wars], 2, 
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in which he has refuted it in § 15, chapter 7 of the second book of 
Df jurt bdh ei pacti, Boclerus supported this refutation in his notes 
on chapter 54, book 2 of Velleius E^aterculus. However, the maxim 
of pagan Rome would be less unpardonable than that which Chris¬ 
tian Rome is said to have established at the Council of Constance: 
namely, that faith is not to be kept with heretics. 


[RL'TTiark (H) omirted J 


(C) He used his dying words to decry virtue.] 'Oh wretched 
virtue*, he lamented, ‘hoW' I have been deceived in your service! I 
believed vou were a real being, and I dedicated myself to you in 
that belief; but you were only a vain name, a chimera, the victim 
and slave of fortune.’ He was not the first to have made use of these 
words. A Greek poet pul them in the mouth of Hercules,, . , 
According to Plutarch, he who uttered the lament of having vainly 
followed virtue as a real thing adds that he abandoned injustice as 
an abundant source of wealth, and intemperance as the copious pro¬ 
vider of every sort of pleasure . . . 

(D) . . . but he was not quite as wrong as some imagine.] Far 
from deserving to be condemned in all respects, it should be said 
of him that, on the contrary, perhaps no pagan ever said a truer or 
more reasonable thing. However, to perceive this we must put our¬ 
selves in the position of this Roman. 11 c had once considered virtue, 
justice, and right, as very real objects; that is to say as beings whose 
strength was superior to that of injustice, and which sooner or later 
would establish rhetr followers above the accidents and hazards of 
fortune. But he experienced quite the contrary. He saw for a second 
time the party of justice, and the destiny of his country, on their 
knees before the party of rebellion. He had recently seen Mark 
Anthony, the most profligate of men, w hose hands w'ere steeped in 
the blood of the most illustrious citizens of Rome, subjugate those 

‘Aligqut voce recitato Her cull s isUi dicUi “Oinfelix virtus, irane, cum nihil quam 
nomon esses, ego te tanquam rem ijliqu^Tri Oiercui, quam tu thrtuiiae 
serviensi”’ [‘In a different voice he recited this vaymg of Hercules; ‘'Oh 
wretched virtue, although you were nothing but a name, I practised you as some¬ 
thing real. How you are the slave to furlune'" '|, Dio Cassius, [Roman History], 
47. See Plutarch. Df .S’upm/ir [ W(Hrj/i:i. 1 r jj 
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who Upheld the liberty of the Roman people. Thus he found himself 
wretchedly disillusioned with the idea he had formed of virtue, He 
had gained nothing in her ser\ice other than a choice between kill¬ 
ing hjmself or becoming the pawn of a usurper, while Mark 
Anthony, in the service of injustice, had been favoured with the 
opportunity of satisfying all his ambitions. Thus you see why 
Brutus said that virtue had no reality and that, if one did not want 
to be taken for a dupe, one should regard her as an empty name, 
and not as a real thing. 

But was he not wrong to say this: Let us make a distinction. In 
the general proposition and absolutely speaking, he advanced a great 
absurdity and an impious fallacy. Yet, according to his own hypoth¬ 
esis and in the context of his own dtretrines, his lament w'as well 
founded. It may also be said that the pagans, given the obscurity in 
which they lived concerning an afterlife, reasoned very incon¬ 
sequentially on the reality of virtue* Ir belongs to Christians to argue 
correctly. For if to the exercise of virtue one does not add those 
blessings to come, which the Scriptures promise to the faithful, one 
might place virtue and integrity among the number of things on 
which Solomon has pronounced the definitive precept: Vanity, 
vanity, all ts vanity! To trust in one’s integrity would be to rely on 
A broken reed which pierces the hand of the one who leans upon it, 
God, as earthly disposer of events and the provider of good and 
bad fortune, has submitted virtue and integrity to general laws no 
less than health and wealth. One of the most considerable states of 
Furope alternately lost and won when it waged only unjust wars; 
or gained more than it lost. Since then it has engaged only in just 
wars and done nothing but lose. So how^ has this happened? It was 
powerful once, but is no longer! Our conclusion is that whoever 
attaches himself to the system of Brutus, and who regards virtue as 
the fountain of temporal success, runs the risk of having to complain 
one day of having taken for a reality what was only an empty name. 

But let us beware, on the other hand, of the rash observation of 
that extravagant perspective which claims that to have an ill cause 
is the readiest way to succeed. We say, on the contrary, chat, all 
other things being equal, to have reason and justice on one’s side is 
a fair step along the path to victory. However grave the disorders 
of humankind, it cannot yet be said with truth that to be in the 
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n^hi averts or retards the victory. Not so long I faund myself 

in eompany where the conversation turned to two princes who had 
been nominated for an important job. There was no division 
of opinion: everyone acquiesced in predicting which would 
succeed,^-”* The reasons given were as follows: the endorsemem 
throughout Europe for one of the two candidates, the situation of 
the country from which each could expect support^ the excessive 
power of the patron of the one whose ill success was foretold, as 
well as a plethora of other considerations,'"'^ 'You may think you 
have considered everything’ interjected a Frenchman who had not 
previously spoken, 


But that would be a mistake. I shall give you a stronger case. 
One party has right on his side, his candidature ks honest 
and therefore he must sink. The candidature of the other 
party has all possible defects: it contravenes the basic for¬ 
malities, including ihe fundamental law.s of the nation, and 
that, on its own, is enough to secure him the victory and 
the triumph. 

This argument was derided. Yet some were willing to take it 
further, but they concluded that injustice on its own was more likely 
to prejudice a cause than to further it; and that it is only coinciden¬ 
tal if justice, in some circumstances, turns out to be an impediment 
to success. Ir happens very often that those who work for a good 
cause are less active than their adversaries. For they flatter them¬ 
selves, as Brutus did, that Heaven will declare for them. They 
imagine that the true cause needs less support than the unjust cause, 
whereupon they slacken their vigilance, and sometimes they are 
such honest people that they refuse to resort to sordid means to 
further a good end. Those who are engaged in unwholesome causes, 
on the other hand, have no scruples about adding iniquity to 
iniquity and, given their doubts about their success, they have 
recourse to prodigious activity and make use of all imaginable 

J Vfm€ this in 1698, 

In fact that what happened, 

See arrrcle ‘Heflarmine \ note 81. 
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expedients. They omit nothiner that could either advance their own 
candidature or impede the progress of the opponent.'’ '" 

One may also imagine, by analogy with the hypothesis of good 
and bad angels, that the latter are far more energetic. Be that us it 
may, there is no correlation to be drawn between success and the 
justice or injustice of a cause. Moreover, except in cases where God 
works through a miracle - which happens but seldom - the outcome 
of an enterprise depends on the circumstances and the effectiveness 
of the means that are used to promote it. This is why injustice 
sometimes prevails, but why one may also proclaim: handetn bona 
causa tnumphat’ [‘the Tight cause is eventually victorious’]. 


(Remark (F) omiued.] 


(F) The act . . . was inappropriate in the circumstances. You 
will find support for this in Dio Cassius.] This historian makes 
Iw'o observations: i, that a corrupt anger overcame some of those 
who vented their rancour against Julius Caesar, leading them to 
assassinate him unjustly; z. that though they submitted the fine 
pretext ol re-establishing liberty, their deed, in fact, was iniquitous 
and it plunged inio sedition a state that was beginning to taste the 
advantages of a sound administration. He then declares that mon¬ 
archy is preferable to democratic government, and that Greek his¬ 
tory, and even Roman, proves that cities and individuals experience 
more moderation and far fewer adversities under the authority of 
one person than under a popular government; furthermore, that if 
there had been states that flourished under such conditions, then 
they lasted only until they had reached a certain degree of size and 
power, beyond which they experienced only a discord caused by 
envy and ambirioti. Thus - it was argued - since the city of Rome 
saw' itself in that era as mistress of an infinity of nations, and was 
burdened with riches and glory, it was impossible for the inhabi¬ 
tants in the midst of such republican liberty to loosen the bonds of 
their passions; just as it was more impKissible still to restrain their 
greed, On this they could all agree . . . Thus if Brutus and Cassius 


^ Nurv ihat in 'sfmw tnoHiim'fs tln^y fail hecaase they lack rhe courage lo he 
sufficiently base 
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had considered nutters carefully, they would never have assassin¬ 
ated the leader of the republic, and nor, in consequence, would they 
have plunged themselves and the whole Roman Empire into an 
unending train of misfortune. Note that Xiphilinus contested Dio 
Cassius on that point/"’ 

But I do not believe that anyone could reasonably deny - given 
the level of greatness to which the Roman Empire had come., and 
wfhich had accustomed it to licence and ambition - that they could 
have enjoyed peace or tranquillity under demucratic government 
cither in the provinces or in the capita). For a long time Rome had 
been a republic in name only. Changes of government will always 
be inevitable in popular states w'hich engage in conquest. Had they 
wished to preserve themselves^ they should have avoided like the 
plague all offensive war, and been content w'ith a smaller territory. 
To use a Scholastic distinction, they should have sought to consoli¬ 
date and strengthen themselves rnktisively, and not extensively. 

1 remarked in the body of this article that several Romans dis¬ 
agreed with the deed of Brutus. It is necessary therefore to cite a 
witness. 

Die funeris fAugusri] milites ,. , [‘On the day of rhe funeral 
[of Augustus], soldiers were lined up like a guard. This was 
much ridiculed by those who had themselves witnessed (or 
whose fathers had described to them) that day on which 
servitude was still a new experience and freedom was 
reclaimed with adverse consequences, namely, the day of 
Caesar’s murder, considered by some the worst of crimes, 
but by others the noblest of deeds.’]*"’'' 


I '' [JtiKannesil Xiphilinus, Eptt. Dwn fEphomv Dio E.i£siusl 44 
Tacitus.1,8, 
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I Folhnftng an tndninient before the Huguenot church in Rotterdam, 
Bayie removed from the iyo2 edition of the Dictionary certain 
pastaget Jrom the article ‘David\ Seemingly he had flouted conven¬ 
tion by condemning David more for hu cruelties and his betrayals 
than for hts lapses xn sexual morals, Furthermore he had implied 
that there were political parallels between the opportunism of the 
House of Davtd and that of the House of Orange, for David, 
having married SauFs daughter, had taken over SauFs crown and 
lands, while William, having married the daughter of fames ff had 
not only acquired his crown and the government of the British Isles 
but had resorted to warfare to retain them. In Remark (I), Bayie 
suggests that his accusers had merely emphasised his observation that 
u ruler's opportunism was often venerated by the very clerics who 
had a duty to condemn it. 

For the second edition of ij02 Bayk supplied an amended text 
removing Remarks (D), (H), (1) and (M). The Paris edition of 1820- 
4, from which these texts are translated, restored them, showing how the 
text of ifyqj compared with the amended version. In the body of the 
text, we print the restored lines in italics. J 

David, king of the Jews, was one of the greatest men ever known, 
even though one should not consider him as a royal prophet who 
was after God's own heart. The first time the Scriptures represent 
him on the stage of history'^ is where they inform us that Samuel 

■ 1 Samuel, 13 
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named him king and performed the ceremony of consecration* 
David was then a mere shepherd- lie was the youngest of the eight 
sons of Jesse the Bethlehemite [(A)]. Afterwards, Scripture tells us, 
he was sent to cure king Saul^" of his fits of madness with the sound 
ol his instrument of music [(B)]. A service of such importance made 
him so much loved by Saul that he kept him \n his household 
and made him his armour bearer/ The Scriptures say'^ that David 
sometimes returned home to care for his father’s flocks and that his 
father sent him one day to Saul’s camp with provisions for three of 
his sons w^ho were in his service, David performing that mission 
heard of the challenge that a Philistine called Goliath, proud of his 
strength and tall in stature, made daily to the Israelites, none of 
them daring to accept it* He devised a plan to fight the giant w here¬ 
upon he was brought to the king and assured him that he would 
triumph over the Philistine. Saul gave him his armour but David, 
finding it troublesome, removed it and resolved to make use only 
of his sling which he did with such ease that he felled the braggart^ 
with a stone and then killed him with his own sword and cut off 
his head which he presented to Saul [(C)J, When he saw David 
confront Goliath the prince asked his General: ‘whose son is that 
youthr’^ The genera! answered that he did not know, and received 
orders from Saul to enquire about it. But Saul heard it himself from 
that young man, for when they presented him after the victory he 
asked him: "w^hosc son art thou?’ and David answered him that he 
was the son of Jesse.’* Then Saul kept him in his service without 
allowing him to return to his father*'' But because the songs that 
were sung in every city on the defeat of the Philistines were more 
glorious to David than to Saul’ the king conceived a violent jealousy 
which increased daily because the tasks that he gave to David to 
keep him from the court served only to make him more illustrious 
and to take from him the affection and the admiration of the Jews. 
With a devious intent he sought to make him his son-in-law, for he 

^ Ibtd., 16:20. 

‘ Ibid. 

y 17 iS‘ 

" Ibid., i7;4q, |;o. 

Ibid, 17:55, 

" Ibid , 17:58 
^ Ibid ., 18:2. 

/M, 18:7, 
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hoped that the conditions on which he was to give him his second 
daughter would deliver him from the object of his aversion, but his 
cunning confounded him. As his daughter’s dowry he asked for a 
hundred Philistine foreskins, but David brought him two hundred;^ 
so that instead of being destroyed by the undertaking he returned 
with a new glory, He married Saul’s daughter, whereupon he 
became even more formidable to the king.^ All his expeditions 
against the Philistines were highly successful. His name caused a 
great stir; he was held in such a remarkable esteem''" that Saul, who 
knew' his son-in-law’s \irtue much less than the humour of the 
people, imagined that the death of David w'ould be the sole act that 
could prevent him from being dethroned. He resolved then to be 
rid of him for good and entrusted his eldest son with the plan, but 
he, far from sharing his father’s jealousy, warned David of the dark 
conspiracy." David fled and was pursued from place to place until 
he had given undeniable proof of his probity and his fidelity to his 
father-in-law, to whom he did no harm despite two occasions'’ on 
which he might easily have killed him. This made Saul resolve to 
leave him alone. But David, fearing the return of that prince’s 
harmful intentions, did not grow' less cautious. On the contrary, he 
provided himself with a better place of refuge than before in the 
country of the Philistines,^ From the king of Geth he requested 
a town from w'hich he made many expeditions into neighbouring 
territories (D).'^ He returned into Judaea^ after the death of Saul 
where he was declared king by the tribe of Judah. In the meantime 
the other tribes submitted themselves to Ish-bosheth, son of Saul, 
because of the loyalty of Abner.^ This man, who had been army 
general under king Saul, set Ish-bosheth on the throne and kept 
him there despite David’s efforts. But being displeased with Ish- 
bosheth, who censured him for having taken one of Saul’s concu- 

Ibid,, 18:27. 

' Ibtd., 18 
™ Ibtd, 

Ibid., [g:i, 2. 

ibtd., 2+, 26. 

^ Ibid., 27 

Ibtd. 

^ 2 Simuel, 2:4. 

~ Ibid., 2:8, 
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bines,' he negociated with David to give him possession of Ish- 
bosheth’s kingdom. The treaty would soon have been completed to 
David’s satisfaction, had Joah'' not killed Abner to avenge a private 
quarrel. But this man’s death did not merely hasten the downfall of 
the wretched Ish-bosheth. Tw^o of his captains killed him and 
brought his head to David who did not reward them for it, as they 
had expected, hut ordered their execution/ * Ish-bosheth’s subjects 
did not wait long before voluntarily submitting themselves to Dav- 
id^ dominion. This prince had reigned seven and a half years over 
the tribe of Judah, and afterwards he reigned for some thirty-three 
years over all Israel/"' The long reign was distinguished by great 
successes and glorious conquests; and it was little troubled except 
by conspiracies of the prince’s own children (E). They are com¬ 
monly the enemies from whom sovereigns have most to fear. David 
very nearly had to return to that mean condition in which Samuel 
found him. Humanly speaking, that reverse (F) would have been 
unavoidable had he not found some persons to perform the role of 
traitor in respect of his son Absalom.""^ 

David’s piety is so radiant in his psalms and in many of Ins 
actions that it cannot be sufficiently revered. He is a sun of 
huliness in the church w'here, by his works, he spreads a wonder¬ 
ful light of consolation and piety; but he had his faults (G). 
[Origina! text, 16^7, cut from edition of 1702; There is amiher 
iking no kss sdmirabk in hu eonduit; it is see that he was able 
to make suek a happy afford betfoeen this piety and the unscrupulous 
tmxms of the art of reigmng. !l is generally held that his adultery 
with Bathsheba, the murder of l-rtah, the founting of the populace, 
are the only faults with which he can he reproached But that would 
he a great mistake; for throughout his life there were many other 
matters (H). One could not sufficiently admire him, but the devi¬ 
ousness of hts pohlics may be discerned right up to his dying words 
(!). Holy Scripture reports these matters as history, which is why 
each individual is allowed to judge them for himself. Let us conclude 


' Ihid., 3 

He was the general of' David’s army. 
Ihid., 4. 
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by saying tkal the history of kmg David may be reassuring to many 
:roivncd heads, green the warning of certain strict moralists who 
contend that for a king it h almost impossible to attain sahation.^ 
Though the life of this great prince published by the Abbe de 
Choisi is a fine buolin, it would have been better had he taken the 
trouble to put in the margin the year of each event, and the places 
in the Bible, or Josephus, that supplied him with his facts* A reader 
is irked if he does not know whether whar he reads comes from a 
sacred source or a profane source. I shall comment on some of 
Moreri’s mistakes. The article on David which I have recently read 
in the Dictionnaire du Bible (by M. Simon . . . Lyon, 1690) gives me 
an opportunity to make a comment. | Original text, 1697, cut from 
edition of 1703: I should have mentioned that it would have been wrong 

to condemn David for having excluded his eldest son from the succession 
fM).\ 


RemarLs CAHC) omitted ] 

(D) From the king of Geth he requested a town from which he 
made many expeditions into neighbouring territories.] 

(From text of i6gj. The whole of Remark (D) was withdrawn from 
edition of i^02,j 

Having lived for a period of time in the capital city of king Akis, 
David, w ith his small band of six hundred brave warriors, feared 
being a burden on this prince and begged for another dwelling 
place. Akis directed him to the town of Siceleg. David moved there 
with his army and he did not allow' their swords to rust. He often 
led them on expeditions when they killed men and women without 
mercy, allowing only animals to live. This was the only booty which 
he took, for he feared that prisoners would reveal the secret to king 
Akis. This was his reason for taking none, and why he had both 
sexes exterminated The secret that he did not want to be revealed 
was that these ravages took place not only in the lands of the Israel¬ 
ites, as it had been agreed with the king of Geth, but also in the 
lands of the former peoples of Palestine,Frankly, this conduct 


' I Sainxiel, 27, 
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was exccedingh wicked; for to hide one fault he committed another 
that was even greater, He deedved a king to whom he had an obli¬ 
gation, and he perpetrated prodigious cruelties in order to hide that 
deception, h!ad David been asked: ^by whose authority do you do 
these thingsr’ wliat lould he have replied? Does a fugitive like him¬ 
self, w ho has found exile in the lands of a neighbouring prince, have 
the right to engage in hostilities on his own account without a 
specific commission from the sovereign of his country? Did David 
have such a commission^ Did he not, on the contrary, work against 
the intentions and the interests of the king of Creth? It is certain 
that if an Individnaf whatever his birth, were to behave today as 
David behaved in this incident, he would be unable to avoid casti¬ 
gation with epithets far from honourable, 1 know' very well that the 
mfist illustrious heroes, and the most famous prophets of the Old 
lestament, have sometimes agreed that one could put to the sword 
every living thing, and thus I would be very cautious about calling 
David’s action inhuman had he been authorised by some prophet, 
or if God, though his owm inspired command, had ordered him to 
use the sword in that manner. Bui it seems manifest, given the 
silence of Scripture, that he did it entirely on his own initiative, 
i shall say something of what he resolved to do to Nahal. When 
this man, who was very rich, was nurturing his flocks, David had 
him asked, with courtesy, for certain services: that is, his messen¬ 
gers insisted that Nabafs shepherds had suffered no harm from 
David’s men. As Nabal w'as somewhat direct, he asked in a very 
brusque manner who David was, and reproached him for having 
disregarded the orders of his master. In a word he declared that he 
was not so imprudent as to give to strangers and to people without 
status what he had set aside for his own servants. David, outraged 
by this reply, had four hundred of his soldiers take up arms and, 
putting himself at their head, resolved to leave no living soul 
unslain. He even committed himself to it by oath, and if he did not 
carry out this bloody resolution, it was because Abigail came ro 
appease him with her fine words and her gifts.Abigail was the 
wife of Nabal, a person of great worth, beautiful and intelligent, 
and so pleasing to David that he married her as soon as she was a 
w'idow.^='^ Speaking seriously and in good faith, is it not undeniable 

Ibid-, ^5.42, 
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that David planning to commit a highly criminal act? He had 
no right to the goods of Nabal, nur any authority to punish his 
incivility. He wandered over the earth with a band of companions, 
and though he could ask rich persons for favours, should they refuse 
he was obliged to respond with patience; and he could not coerce 
them with military force without plunging the world into that fear¬ 
fully contused state called nature, in which one recognises only the 
law^ of the strongest What should we say today if a prince of the 
blood in France, being disgraced at court, lived as he could with 
friends who wanted to be his companions of fortune? What judge¬ 
ment would we make, I ask, it he sought to live by contributions 
from the territories where he encamped, and put to the sword 
everyone in the parishes which refused to pay his taxes? What 
would we say if that prince, having equipped some ships, then 
trawled the seas to take what he could from all the merchant ship¬ 
ping? Frankly speaking, was David any better authorised to exact 
contributions from Nabal, or to massacre all the men and women 
ol the country of the Amalekites etc., and to carry off all the live¬ 
stock they could find? 1 agree that you could reply that today we 
are better acquainted with the rights of peoples, the jus belli et pacts 
[the law ot‘ war and peace], from which such remarkable systems 
have been constructed; and that such behaviour in those times w-as 
accordingly more excusable than if would be today. But the deep 
respect that we have for this great king and prophet should not 
prevent us from condemning the flaws that are to be found in his 
life. Otherwise we should give cause to secular people to reproach 
us by saying that for an action to be just, it is enough for it to be 
performed by people whom w^e venerate. Nothing could be more 
damaging for Christian morals than that. It is important for the true 
religion that the lives of the orthodox are judged by general ideas 
of rectitude [la droitun'] and order [I’ordre]. 

(E) The reign was little troubled except by conspiracies of 
David’s own children,] The most heinous of their conspiracies 
was the revolt of Absalom which compelled this great prince to 
flee from Jerusalem in mournful procx:ssion, with his head covered, 
bare-footed, dissolved in tears, and his ears resounding with the 
lamentations of his faithful subjects J"''^ Absalom entered Jerusalem, 

2 .Sannicl, 15. 
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as k were, in a triumphant manner: and, lest his supporters should 
complacently suppose that this discord between lather and son 
would end eventually, he did a thing likely to cause the belief that 
he would never be reconciled with David. He lay with the ten Lx>n- 
cubines of that prince in the full view of the public,It is probable 
that even this crime would have been pardoned: and David’s e^itra- 
ordinary affliction over his death is proof of it. He w as the greatest 
lather that ever was; but his indulgence was excessive and he was 
the first to suffer for it. ?’or had he punished the infamous action 
of his son Ammon^'"''^ as the thing deserved, he would not have had 
the shame and vexation of seeing another take revenge for Tamar’s 
injury. And if he had punished the one who avenged that affront 
as he ought to have done, he would not have risked dethronement. 
David suffered the fate of mosn great princes: he had wTetched 
family relationships. His eldest son ravished his owm sister, and for 
that incest he was killed by one of his brothers, and the author of 
the fratricide was he who lay with David's concubines. 

(F), . , the reverse would have been unavoidable .. . for little 
was needed for him to have returned to the condition ... in 
which Samuel had found him.] I’his shows that no trust can be 
placed in the allegiance of peoples, for in general David was both a 
good and a great king. He made himself loved and esteemed and he 
had all the zeal imaginable for the religion of his country. Thus his 
subjects had reason to be satisfied and if they had been required to 
choose a prince, could they have wfished for one better qualified? 
And yet so fickle were they in their duty to r!)avid, that his son 
Absalom, in order to have himself declared king, needed only to 
court popularity from time to time and to give support to a few 
emissaries in each tribe. This maxim tasta esr quam nemo rogavti 
[‘chaste is she whom no one has propositioned’] may be applied to 
the people. If we do not sec kings dethroned more often than they 
are, it is because the people have not been incited to revolt by 
carefully managed intrigues. For that alone is required. Whether or 
not a prince is wicked, it is well known how to depict him as such 
or in thrall to wicked advisers. Pretexts are never lacking and, pro- 

/W-, ifi- 
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vided that they are cleverly presented, they pass for legitimate argu¬ 
ment, however weak their foundation. 


(G) He had his faults.] The numbering of the people was a matter 
w'hich God considered to be a grave sin.'"'^ His love for Uriah’s 
wife and the orders which he gave to have Uriah destroyed^^'*^ were 
two enormous crimes. Yet he felt so much remorse and he atoned 
with such commendable sorrow' that it is an aspect of his life which 
contributes not least to the instruction and the edification of faithful 
souls. It teaches one about the frailty of the saints, and it provides 
a fine example of the precept of vigilance, which is to be aware that 
one must pay for one’s sms. As for the remarks of certain critics 
who wish to demonstrate that he deserves strong censure in certain 
other actions of his life, I suppress them in this edition, the more 
willingly sinee some persons, more enlightened than I in this sort 
of thing, have assured me that these fine objections are easily allayed 
as soon as one recalls the following: 

L. that David was king by right during the life of Saul; 2. that he ■ 
had at his side the High Priest who consulted God lo determine 
W'hat should be done; 3. that the orders given to Joshua to extermi¬ 
nate the infidels of Palestine bad lung existed; 4, that many other 
circumstances drawn from Scripture can prove David’s innocence 
concerning conduct wTich, if considered in general, w'ould appear 
wrong; and w'hich certainly would be wrong today. 


(H) h is commonly believed that his adultery etc. are the only 
things for mhich David can be reproached . . , yet there mere 
many other matters.] 

/From text of i6gj. Remark (H) mas withdrawn from edttwn of 
}202f 

We have already remarked on matters which belong to the period 
in which he was a private individual; but here are some which con¬ 
cern the period of his reign, 

I. One cannot easily excuse his polygamy, for if God still tolerated 
it in those times one should not suppose that one can carry it that 
far without succumbing to lust. Micai, second daughter of Saul, 
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was David’s first wife, but she was taken from him during his dis- 
grace,'^'^ He married in succession several other wives'^'* and yet 
he did not cease to consort with the first. To recover her he had to 
abduct her from a husband who loved her and who followed her as 
far as he could crying like a child, David did not scruple to 
consort w ith the daughter of a gentilcj^^^^ and though he had chil¬ 
dren by several women, in Jerusalem he procured still more concu¬ 
bines. Doubtless he chose the most beautiful he met; thus w'ith 
regard to the sensualities of love one cannot say that he took much 
care to tame nature. 

II. As soon as he had learnt of Saul’s death, he sought immedi¬ 
ately to reclaim the succession. He set off for Hebron; ‘and as soon 
as he had arrived the whole tribe of Judah, whose leaders he had 
WON OVER BY GRAFT, recogniscd him as If Abner had 

conserved for the son of Saul the remainder of the succession, it is 
certain that David, by the same method - 1 mean the method of 
winning over the leaders through favours - would have become king 
of all Israel. What happened after Abner’s devotion had retained 
eleven tribes for Ish-bosheth? The same thing that would occur 
betwreen any two highly ambitious infidel kings. David and Ish- 
bosheth made unceasing war'^=^^ to establish w?hich of the two would 
acquire the portion of the other, so that he might enjoy the whole 
kingdom undivided. What I am about to relate is far worse. Abner, 
dissatisfied with the king his master, aspired to remove his lands 
Irom him and transfer them to David. He confided his intentions 
to David. He sought him out in order to conspire with him over 
that deed. David lent his ear to this perfidy and resolved to gain a 
kingdom by the intrigue.Could anyone say that these exploits 
were those of a saint? I agree that there is nothing here that does 
not conform to the precepts of statecraft or to the resourcefulness 
of prudence, but no one will ever convince me that the strict laws 
of justice, and the decent morality of a conscientious servant of 
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God, could approve of such conduct. Note that David did not claim 
that Saul’s son reigned through usurpation; it was necessary for him 
to be an honest man and he was therefore a legitimate king. 

III. T make the same judgement about the subterfuge which David 
employed during the revolt of Absalom. He did not want Hushai^ 
one of his most loyal friends, to support him. He instructed him to 
insinuate himself into the party of Absalom in order to give imprud¬ 
ent advice to his rebellious son and so be in a position to inform 
David of all the affairs of the new king.’'"'’ Such deception in mat¬ 
ters of state is doubtless highly praiseworthy if one judges these 
things from the perspective of public prudence or the statecraft of 
sovereigns, It saved David, and from that century on, our own 
included, statecraft has produced an infinity of political escapades - 
useful to some and pernicious to others, Yet a strict moral theorist 
would never take such cunning to be an action worthy of a prophet, 
or a saint, or a good man. A good man would, in that capacity, 
prefer to lose a crown than be the cause of the damnation of his 
friend, 'fhus, it is to damn our friend - if he is one - if we incite 
him to commit a crime. And it is as much a crime - in my view - 
to pretend to espouse a man’s cause as to destroy him by giving 
him bad advice, or by disclosing the secrets of his council Can one 
imagine a treachery more perfidious than that of Hushai.^ As soon 
as he saw Absalom he exclaimed: Long live the kingl Long live the 
king! And when he was asked w^hy he did not support his intimate 
friend, he feigned a devout expression and claimed a reason of con¬ 
science, saving: I shall be for him whom the Eternal One has 
chosen.’*-'" 

IV. When David because of his old age could get no warmth tVom 
the blankets which covered him, he was advised to find a young 
woman to look after him and lie with him. For this purpose he 
allowed them to bring him the most beautiful girl that could be 
found,Could anyone say that this was the act of a chaste man? 
Would a man replete with ideas of purity, and wholly resolved to 
do what dignity and propriety required, have consented to such a 
remedv? Would anyone agree to if who did not prefer the instincts 
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of nature and the claims of the flesh to those of the spirit of God? 

V. It is a longf time since anyone has condemned David for having 
committed a blatant injustice against Mcphiboseth, the son of his 
bosom friend, Jonathan, The fact is that David, no longer fearing 
the faaion of king Saul, was content to seem generous towards all 
those of this family who had survived. He learnt that there remained 
an indigent called Mephiboseth, son of Jonathan, He sent for him 
and gave him all the estate which had belonged to king Saul and 
instructed Siba, former servant of this house, to look after these 
lands on his behalf and to support the son of Aiephibosech. As for 
Alephihoseth, for the rest of his days he w^ould enjoy a place at the 
table of king David.While this prince was escaping from Jerusa¬ 
lem to avoid falling into the hands of Absalom, he met Siba w ho 
brought him some supplies and who told him in three words that 
Mephiboseth was in Jerusalem in the hope that in the course of 
these revolutions he might recover the kingdom. On this David 
gave to this man all the possessions of Mephiboseth.^^"^^ After the 
death of Absalom he learnt that Siba had been a fake informer and 
nevertheless he removed from him only half of what he had awarded 
him; and he gave back to Mephiboseth only half of his possessions, 
There arc some authors w^ho claim that this injustice - which 
w^as the greater since David’s ultimate obligations were to Jona¬ 
than - was the reason w^hy God permitted Jeroboam to divide the 
kingdom of Israel.But it is incontrovertible that the sins of 
Solomon w'cre God’s reason for permitting this division,^Not 
every interpreter has repudiated the ease for David. There are those 
who claim that Siba’s accusation w as not fake, or at least that it was 
founded on so many probabilities that one could believe it w'ithout 
making a rash judgement.^*^^^ But there are few people who are of 
this opinion. The greater part of the Fathers and the Moderns 
believe that Siba was a false witness, and that David allowed himself 
to be misled. Observe carefully the opinion of Pope Gregory: he 
concedes that Mephiboseth w^as calumniated and nevertheless he 
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asserts that the sentence whereby he was deprived of all his pos¬ 
sessions was just. He asserts this for two reasons; i. because David 
pronounced it; 2. because a secret judg^ement of God intervened. 

Mon me latet . . . [*It has not escaped my notice that, con- 
trary to those interpreters who were convinced of the 
opposite opinion above. Saint Gregory tales a stand against 
David in line i of his fourth dialogue. He concedes that 
David believed he was just in pronouncing sentence against 
the innocent son of Jonathan, since it was David who pro¬ 
nounced it, and the sentence w^as in accordance with the 
hidden judgement of God, Nevertheless, Gregory dearly 
admits that Mephiboseth was innocent. It plainly follows 
from this that David’s action w'as unjust . . 

The author that I cite takes another tack. Since David’s saintli¬ 
ness^ he tells us, is very well established, and since he never ordered 
the restitution of the wrong done to Mephiboseth, it must be con¬ 
cluded that the sentence was just. Now that is to establish a highly 
dangerous precedent: namely, that we can no longer examine the 
conduct of the prophets for the purpose of condemning actions that 
do not seem to conform to morality. It would follow that libenines 
could accuse our moral theorists of favouring actions which are visi¬ 
bly unjust; of judging, I say, in favour of certain people because of 
who they are. Lei iis suggest something better: let us apply to the 
saints what has been said of great intellects, ‘nullum sine venia plac- 
uit ingenium’ [‘A genius is always disliked if he never has to be 
forgiven’]. The greatest of saints need to beg forgiveness in some 
matters. 

VI. 1 shall say nothing of the reproach that was made to David by 
Mical, one of his wives, about the company he kept when he danced 
in public. Had he flaunted his nakedness his action might have 
passed for improper, morally speaking; but if he had merely made 
himself ridiculous through his postures, or failed to sustain the maj¬ 
esty of his position, that would have been an imprudence and not a 
crime. For one would need to consider the occasion on which he 
danced, since it was when the Ark of the Covenant was carried 
into Jerusalem;^®^^'* and consequently the joyful exuberance in his 
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movements reflected his emotion and his attachment to holy 
matters. . . 

VII. David's conquests will be the subject of my final observation. 
There are exacting moralists who do not believe that a Christian 
prince may legitimately engage in war for the purpose of self- 
aggrandisement. These moralists approve only of defensive wars, 
or^ in general, of those which aim merely to make restitution to 
each party of his rightful possessions. According to this maxim, 
David must have undertaken unjust wars, because Holy Scripture, 
as well as frequently representing him to us as the aggressor, reveals 
also that he envisaged ‘Kgypt to the Kuphrates" as the limits of his 
Empire’.It might be better to say, in order not to condemn 
David outright, that conquests can sometimes be permitted, and 
thus one must be very careful if, in inveighing against modern 
princes, one docs not inadvertently undermine this great prophet. 
But if, speaking in general terms, the conquests of that holy mon¬ 
arch were indeed glorious, one has difficulty, when one gets down 
to the detail, in agreeing with the proposition without prejudicing 
his justice. Let us not become engulfed in conjecture about secrets 
which history has not revealed, but let us assume — since David 
wished to profit from the treachery of Abner and Hushai - that 
there were few- machinations which he did not use against the rebel¬ 
lious kings whom he brought to heel. Let us dwell then only on 
what history tells us of the manner in which he treated the van¬ 
quished. ‘He seized all the people who were in Rabba'^”^ and he 
attached them to ratchets, to iron harrows and to metal choppers 
and he dragged them through the ovens w^here the bricks were fired, 
He acted likewise in every town where there were children of Ham- 
The Geneva Bible observes in the margin of this verse 
that ‘these were methods of torturing people to death that w'ere used 
in former times'. Now let us see how he treats the Moabites. 

‘He measured them with a tape, making them lie on the ground, 
and he calculated two measurements for those who should die, and 
one measurement for those w^ho should live.' That is to say, he 
sought to annihilate precisely two thirds of the people, neither more 
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nor Edom received an even ruder treatment since he had 

every male inhabitant put to death; "Joab remained there with the 
whole of Israel until he had exterminated every male in Edom.’^'^^' 
Can anyone deny that this method of prosecuting war deserves to 
be execrated? Do not the Turks and the Tartars have a little more 
humanity? And if an infinity of contemporary pamphlets make daily 
protest against military executions as truly cruel and highly rep^ 
rehensible but sw'cet in comparison with those of David^ what would 
the authors of these pamphlets say today if they had to condemn 
the ratchets^ the harrows^ and the ovens of Davids and the mass 
murder [ia tuerie generale] of every male in the population, great 
and small? 

(I) The deviousness of his politics may be discerned right up to 
his dying words.] 

I From text of rhgj. Remark ( 1 ) as a whok was withdrawn from edition 
of 1702.] 

Consider the sense of my words: I do not mean that in that state 
David did not always say what he really thought: but rather that 
the frank and direct manner in which he revealed his heart witnesses 
that he had previously^ in two noteworthy episodes, sacrificed jus^ 
tice to utility. He knew' clearly that Joab deserved death and that 
not to punish the assassination with which Joah’s hands were 
stained was a blatant injury in the eyes of the law and of reason, 
Joab, nevertheless, retained his responsibilities, his reputation, and 
his authority. He w'as brave, he served his master, the king, faith¬ 
fully and usefully; and there was a fear of violent discontent should 
any attempt be made to punish him. Such are the reasons of state 
which make the law defer to expediency. But when David no longer 
needed this general he gave the order fur him to be put to death; it 
was one of the clauses in his will.^‘^^ His successor Solomon w'as 
charged with a similar execution against Semei, This man, knowing 
that David had escaped from Jerusalem in great disarray because of 
the revolt of Absalom, came to insult him in public and to make 
reproaches against him that were sharper even than the stones 
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which he slung.David suffered rhis injury very patiently. With 
a singular piety he recognised and revered the hand of God in the 
incident; and when matters were restored he pardoned Semei who 
was among the first to capitulate to him and beg for clemency. 
David solemnly promised that he would not put him to deathj and 
he kept his word until he was on his deathbed. Then, seeing himself 
in rhis condition, he ordered his son to put this man to death. 
This is clear evidence that he had let him live onlv in order to 
acquire firstly the glory of a compassionate prince, and secondly to 
avoid bemg reproached for having failed to keep his w^ord. 1 should 
like to ask if, strictly speaking, a man who promises an enemy his 
life keeps his promise if, in his will, he orders chat he shall be 
executed. From everything T have said in the preceding remarks 
and in the present one it can easily be inferred that if the people of 
Syria had been as adept at fabricating lies as today’s Europeans, 
they could have strangely distorted the glory of David. With w'hat 
names, and with what infamous expressions, might they not have 
sabotaged that band oi marauders who joined him after he left the 
court of Saul,^ The Scriptures suggest that everyone who was per¬ 
secuted by creditors, every malcontent, and everyone w'hose affairs 
were going badly, came over to his side, and that he made himself 
their chief.Nothing is more susceptible to a malign interpret¬ 
ation than such a circumstance. In that respect the historians of 
Catiline and Caesar supply many of the colours for a rancorous 
artist. History has in fact preserved a small treasure house of the 
malicious libels to wEich David w'as subjected by the accomplices 
of Saul. The collection testifies that they accused David of being a 
bloody murderer, and that they regarded the revolt of Absalom as 
just punishment for the evils which he had perpetrated against Saul 
and his famiiy^^'*^ . . . He committed abominations, for it is a 
fact, that according to the testimony of God himself, David w^as a 
murderer. This is why God did not W'ish to permit him to build 
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the Temple.It is also a fact that to appease the Gabaonites he 
handed over to them the two sons and the five grandsons of Saul, 
whom they crucified - all seven of them.’^"^^ But it is false that he 
ever conspired against cither the life or the crown of Saul 

I'hose who find it strange that 1 should state my opinion about 
certain actions of David in relation to natural morality are requested 
to consider the three following points, 

K Thar they are themselves obliged to admit that the conduct of 
this prince towards Uriah constituted one of the greatest crimes 
that could be committed. There is thus between them and me, more 
or less, only one point of difference. For I recognise that the faults 
of this prophet did nor prevent him from overflowing with piety 
and w ith a mighty zeal for the glory of the Eternal Being, He was 
subject by turns to passion and to grace. This is an inevitable conse¬ 
quence of our nature since the sin of Adam. For though he w'as 
very often directed by the grace of God, in certain encounters he 
w^as overtaken by cupidity: and in those cases statecraft [ia politique] 
imposed silence on religion, 

2, That it is perfectly permissible for insignificant individuals 
such as myself to judge the facts contained in Scripture when they 
arc not expressly qualified by the Holy Spirit. Where Scripture, in 
recounting an action, praises it or condemns it, it is no longer per¬ 
missible to question that judgement; each must regulate his 
approval or his condemnation according to the example of Scrip¬ 
ture.I have not acted contrary to this obligation: the facts upon 
which 1 advance my own small opinion are reported in Sacred His¬ 
tory without the caveat of the Holy Spirit, and without any charac¬ 
ter of approbation. 

3- It would do a very great w'mng to eternal laws and, in conse¬ 
quence, to true religion, if one were to give to profane persons 
grounds to object that as soon as a man has been a party to God’s 
inspiration one must consider his behaviour as a model for good 
moiais; or that we dare not condemn public deeds completely 
opposed to ideas of justice [feifutte] if it is he who has committed 
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them. Yet there is no middle ground: either these actions are 
unworthy, or actions similar to them are not wicked. Accordingly, 
since one must choose one or the other of these two alternatives, is 
it not better for us to favour the interests <>f morality [la morale\ 
than the glory of an individual? Otherwise, wmld it not be to pro¬ 
claim that it is better to compromise the honour of God than the 
honour of a mortal man? 


[ReniarU {K)-(L) omiutd ] 

(M) One would he wrong to condemn him for having excluded 
his eldest son from the succession.] 

(From text of j6q/. Remark (M) was withdrawn from the edition of 
[702.j 

David left his kingdom to Solomon to the prejudice of the right of 
the eldest, a prerogative which in hereditary kingdoms should be 
inviolably maintained - at least if one does not wish to open the 
floodgates to a thousand civil wars. Nevertheless David had verv 
good reasons for overriding this right since .^donija, his eldest son, 
was so eager to reign that he ascended the throne before David had 
ceased to live.^^"^' This good father had not dared to express his 
resentment against a rapacity which, in fact, did not differ from 
usurpation. He had always shown tenderness towards his children, 
but his near decrepitude was rot very conducive to remedying the 
weakness which accompanies tender hearts, Yet Solomon’s mother, 
alerted by a prophet*^^ that Adonija had failed to pay homage at a 
royal ceremony averted the coup. She and the prophet obliged 
David to declare bimsetf in favour of Solomon, and to give all the 
necessary orders for the investiture of this young prince. Adonija, 
believing himself lost, took refuge at the foot of the altar, but Solo¬ 
mon assured him that he would do him no harm, provided that he 
was seen to maintain a good and wise conduetT"*’^ He had him 
executed, however, for a reason that appears rather trivial - 1 mean 
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because Adonija had asked in marriage the Sunamite woman w'ho 
had been employed to keep E^avid f'his confirms what 1 

said above, that this king-prophet was unfortunate in his children. 
They had no natural feeling either towards him or towards one 
another. See how the wisest of them all spills blood for a trifle. For 
one should not imagine that Solomon put Adonija to death because 
of a matter relating to his love life ... It was rather because his 
request awakened Solomon’s suspicions, and made him fear that if 
he grew accustomed to asking favours he would soon seek to revive 
the prerogative of the eldest Thus a politics in some 

respects like that of the Ottomans brought about his demise. 
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(Sliitecmft, combined with the ideas i?/salus populi suprema Ics esto, 
was taken for granted in Bayk V day as well m in the sixteenth century, 
fn *Ehzaheth\ as tn hts articles ^Machtave/li’ and 'D{ivtd\ Bayle 
defends the notion of raison d^etat, hut he warns against supposing that 
it may support any act whatsoeier, Fvr subjects are rightly shocked if 
they learn that rulers have aaed from motives oj self-interest. In 
Remarks (F) and (I), Bayle asks if Elizabeth was wise in to 
choose Protestantism as the official religion tn England. He concludes 
that she acted to avoid civil war, and that therefore she took the correct 
decision for the times. Yet he does not overlook the effect, in 1688, of 
the memory of this policy. For Elizabeth's action could have precipitated 
the conset^uence that fames IJ’s promise to uphold the Protestant religion 
inspired no confidence at all among Protestants, thereby causing them to 
decide that he must be replaced.! 

Elizabeth, queen of England, daughter of king Henry VITI by 
Anne Bolcyn, is one of the most illustrious figures recorded in 
history. To say that no woman did more gloriously wield the 
sceptre would not do her sufficient justice, unless we add that 
few great monarchs have been her equal [(A)J. Her reign provides 
the choicest part in the finest era of English history, for it was 
a school in which many great statesmen [(B)] were raised, so 
much so that England could never boast of more. We may say 
the same thing of her military men,^^^ I shall relate nothing of 
the chief events of her glorious life. They may be found in an 
abundance of books which each individual may read, and which 
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in some cases have come out very recently/"^ My interest is 
rather to collect certain particulars which, though of less moment, 
are not less curious, and v^hich few other authors have observed, 
When Holland and Zealand offered to recognise her as sovereign 
of their countr>, she told iheir ambassadors that it would be 
neither honest nor decent for her to take over the possessions of 
another: and that the Dutch were in the wrong to incite so many 
troubles on account of the Mass [(C)], Then she continued her 
conversation in a bantering strain. It was perhaps at this audience 
that a young man in the entourage of the ambassadors expressed 
rather bluntly what be felt within himself at the sight of so 
beautiful a queen [(D)], It did him no harm but on the contrary 
it made her take notice of him. The resentment which this queen 
harboured against Buzneval who found fault with her way of 
speaking French is highly remarkable, and should serve as a 
caution to others [(E)]. At her accession to the throne she fluctu¬ 
ated between the two religions, and chose eventually the Prot¬ 
estant (F). That, by general agreement, was to take the side of 
prudence. She would never have been queen had the king of 
Spain not felt more hatred towards France than zeal for the 
Catholic religion [(G)]. It was that which saved Elizabeth’s life, 
a circumstance that would be enough to weaken the accusation 
laid against her of ingratitude (H). It is rather hard upon her 
memory to reproaeh her for having broken the promises she 
made when she succeeded her sister,'’^ She committed herself to 
maintaining Popery w'hich was then the dominant religion, and 
yet she abolished it soon after. This policy perhaps rendered a 
very great service to the Protestant religion in the celebrated 
Revolution of 1688 (I). To what extent this queen has been 
spitefully calumniated is hard to tell [(K)J. It was unavoidable 
given the severe laws which, for reasons of state, she was obliged 
to enact against the Papists. If some lost their lives, a great many 
others suffered either the penalty of prison or the inconveniences 
of exile (L), and it was principally the latter who wrote a variety 
of pamphlets damaging to Elizabeth’s reputation. They made her 
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a monster of barbarity^ greedy and itnniodesty. There are few 
Protestant authors that do not extol to the heavens her chastity^ 
and there are memoirs which assert that she couM not, without 
hazarding her life, have borne a child [(M)], Her chastity is 
made an issue in the writings of a modern author who is a 
Protestant [(N)]. It is far easier to save her reputation both in 
this regard and in her proclamations against the Papists than in 
the affair of the unfortunate queen of Scots [(0)J; and moreover 
one cannot justly bestow upon her the praise which a Roman 
historian accords fo Agrippina, of having overcome the weakness 
of her sex through her application to manly alTairs [(P)]. Pope 
Sixtus had a particular esteeih for Elizabeth [(Q)], and it is even 
reported that he exchanged diplomatic correspondence with her 
to the prejudice of the king of Spain, What M. Eeti reports on 
that score does not lack probability [(R)]. I have said nothing 
about the erudition of this queen which ts, however, an attribute 
for which she deserves admiration.^ Her reign, so Jong suffused 
with the blessings of providence, ended in the darkest melancholy 
[{S)]. Same will have it that the death of the earl of Essex caused 
that grievous sorrow [(T)J. Certain polemical writers published a 
malicious jest which is highly unlikely/"' It was said that the 
Marechal de Biron boasted of having seen the head of the Prot¬ 
estant church dancing. They should have attributed this story to 
another ambassador. For Elizabeth was no longer of dancing 
age*"^ when Henry IV sent her the Marechal de Biron. Had 
Balzac considered the maturity of this queen/"* he would cer¬ 
tainly have avoided saying that she was so charming that the earl 
of Essex chose rather to die than to beg his life of her for fear 
of being still importuned by her love and her caresses.There 
is more than one ambiguity in that comment. M. Moreri’s faults 
will be indicated in the last remark . . . 


^ See Bohun, Lc Carariere de la rcine Eltzabetk^ TTie Hagvit, 1694, p. 5; see also 
the words of Balzac, Remark [(Q)j. 

See Osiander, in Grotius, [)t jure belli et p, 465, 

^ Several historians sav that she danced, but others are content to say she played 
the spinet ., , 

The earl of Essex was executed in 1601, and the queen was born in 1533, 

^ Balzac in his Pnnee, no, 62. Note that he says this satirically and to mock the 
poets who had placed this queen’s beauty above that of Helen. A pitiable 
refutation! 
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Pope Ckmcnt VTIl made exceedingly disparaging remarks 
about this queen which proved that he was not well informed 
about the state of England [(X)]. 

[Remarits (A)-(E) ] 

(F) She fluctuated between the two religions and chose 
eventually the Protestant.] Had all other things been equal, she 
would, without question, have preferred the Protestant religion to 
the Roman, for she had been raised in it. But I believe, also, that, 
to avoid the dangers she feared from the overthrow of the religion 
she found established, she would have followed Catholicism had she 
had seen any advantage in it. The hard usage she met with from 
the Pope,'"*^ however, obliged her to turn to the party of the Prot¬ 
estants. It was clear that by remaining Catholic she would have been 
unable to undo the disadvantage of owing her crown to a usurp¬ 
ation, and to a condescension from the court of Rome which w'ould 
constantly have exposed her throne to innumerable disputes As a 
Catholic she wmld have been obliged to admit that the divorce of 
her father from Catherine ol Aragon was void, and that Anne 
Boleyn had been merely a concubine of Henry VIEI. Now, in her¬ 
editary monarchies an illegitimate ofl’spring cannot take precedence 
over the legitimate successor without overturning a constitutional 
law and w'ithour, in consequence, becoming a usurper. It was neces¬ 
sary then for Elizabeth to leave the Roman church so that she might 
maintain that the court of Rome was in the wrong to disallow' the 
marriage of Anne Boleyn, But in addition to this, her penetrating 
mind was too well acquainted w ith the situation of affairs in general 
to leave her one moment in doubt that, by declaring against the 
Pope, she would be combining her interests with those of all Prot¬ 
estant Europe, and that through this means she could foment civil 
wars among her neighbours as much as she wished. Mezerai 
remarks that the court of France intentionally put the Pope in a very 


' ^ I Iv hati it declared ihat she was a bastard, and that he would not revoke the bulls 
of his predecessors; that she had been very imperhnent to atxede to the throne; 
That she could expect no grace from Gwi if she did not renounce her claim and 
submit herself entirely to ihe Holy See. Leti, Humre BEhzabeth, J55S, vnl 1, 

P- 315. 
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unfavourable humour concerning Elizabcth^"^ since the exclusion of 
this princess might well have secured the kingdom of England for 
Mary Stuart, queen of Scots and wife to the Dauphin. The idea 
was a shrewd one., but France happened to play an unlucky card. . . . 


[Remark (G) omittt^d.| 

(H) , ., this circumstance would be enough to weaken the 
accusation laid against her of ingratitude.] The Jesuit who 
concealed his identity under the name of Andreas Philopatrus,^^” 
and to oppose the law of i5q[ which this princess proclaimed 
against the Papists, made certain criticisms concerning her com¬ 
plaints about the behaviour of the king of Spain. She showed little 
recognition^ he said, of the gratitude she had to that monarch w'ho, 
on three occasions, had opposed those who threatened her life. 
Having come over to England in July 1554, he married queen Mary 
and found her ready to put Elizabeth to death as an accomplice in 
Thomas Wyat’s conspiracy ;'^’"* but he dissuaded her and even pre¬ 
vailed upon her to recall Elizabeth to court. Another plot in which 
Elizabeth was suspected of complicity was discovered in 1555, and 
it was formally debated as to whether to proceed against her with 
the severity of the law-. The queen’s counsellors were for it, but 
king Philip and the Spaniards who advised him supported a milder 
course. And therefore it w^as resolved that two Catholic gentlemen 
should be placed close to Elizabeth to watch her actions.She 
was so adept at deceiving them w-ithout attracting their attention 
that she contrived that Thomas Strafford, exiled in France, should 
return to England to assume the title of king and to marry her. 
Accordingly he came over in April, 1557, and took possession of a 
maritime town. Yet he was soon captured and along with some of 


The king, who had an interest in . ,. not letting Elizabeth take a erown that he 
believed belonged to the wife of his son, the danphin, ensured that the Pope 
gave a cool reception to the envoy of this princess, treating her as illegitimate. 
Mezerai, Abrige (hronologi^jui, vol, iv, p. 714, for the year 1558. 

He was Robert Parsons. See Alegambe, p, 4(5. 

Andreas Phiiopatrus, Reip&nsum ad edktum regime angiiae [Res]>onse to the 
Edict of the Queen of England], pp 88, 89. 

/W., pp. 90, 91. 
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his faction punished with death. FUizabeth then perceived that she 
was in great peril and would not have escaped capital punishment 
had the protection of the king of Spain not played a part.'^'*’ 

1 shall not enquire into the truth or falsity of the facts relating to 
these three plots, for they are discussed in detail by the British 
historians. 1 am saying only that the reproach of ingratitude, based 
on those three good turns of king Philip II, is not legitimate. For, 
from the time w^hen Elizabeth acceded to the throne to the date of 
the Edict of 1591, his conduct towards her justified the complaints 
she made for w'hich the so-called Philopatrus condemned her; and 
thus he dcserced no gratitude for having saved the life of that prin¬ 
cess. For he did not do it out of affection for her but only out of 
motives of utility {i'utiUte\\ and he had found his reward amply and 
suffiicicntly in Elizabeth’s preservation. Tt was not out of a principle 
of clemency that he acted thus, but out of malignity towards France, 
or at least out of a political prudence necessary to his ambition. 
W hen a good deed proceeds from such a source w-e must remind 
those who complain of ingratitude of one of the fables of 
Phaedrus,^“‘ Herds another consideration: gratitude between sov¬ 
ereigns is not governed by the same rules as gratitude between one 
private individual and another. Louis XII has been greatly praised 
for having said that the king of France ought not to avenge the 
injuries done to the Due d’Orleans. It could have equally been said 
and no less correctly that the king of France is not obliged to be 
grateful for the services rendered by the Due d’Orleans. Do you 
suppose that a Due d’Orleans, who ascends the throne by a civil 
war whereby success is owed to the powerful assistance provided 
by a neighbouring prince, should be obliged either to enter into an 
alliance with that prince, or to refrain from mating a league with 
the enemies of that prince? Yet, if he does not espouse the interests 
of his benefactor, will he not be ungrateful? Or, will he not be even 
more ungrateful if he supports the interests of princes who attack 
his benefactor? To resolve these questions there is only one fact to 
establish. Namely, is it in the interest <)f the state, of which our 

Ibid.. 

n_l^ 

' . Faceres si causa mca . . ’ ['Ef you were acling on my behalf 1 would be 

grateful ,, But now you are toiling away for leftovers which the mice would 
have eaten, and are devouring the mice as well. So don’t burden me with a 
favour which iRn’t one at all.'] Phaedrus, Fabuiae [Fahkq, 1,22, 
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Due d^Orleans has become master, for the neighbouring prince, 
who has so strongly assisted him, to increase his power or even lose 
part of those conquests which make him so formidable to all his 
neighbours? In such a case he may forget past benefits and say: it 
is not for the king of France to show gratitude to the Due d’Orloins; 
or that he should out of gratitude ally with a prince whether Victoria 
ous or vanquished. Such is the laiv of politics [la ki de la pohtique\ 
and such is the jurisprudence of the state' and it was by virtue of 
this jurisprudence that Elizabeth was fully justified in opposing 
Philip IL The United Provinces had the greatest obligations both 
to that queen and to Henry IV of France, the two staunchest sup¬ 
porters of their newborn liberty. Nevertheless, if the state’s interest 
had required the power of either the English or the French to be 
weakened, they would have had to concur in it with the enemies of 
those two nations; and there is every appearance that they would 
have done so. To know how this policy \ceUe politiqiie] can be rec¬ 
onciled with the eternal laws of morality, and how such a contrast 
between the duties of private individuals and the duties of sover¬ 
eigns does not destroy the immutable certainty of notions of indi¬ 
vidual decency and virtue, is another question. It is enough to say 
that, as human societies are now constituted, the public interest 
{Vintirit puhHqu€\ is a sun with respect to a considerable number of 
virtues. These virtues are stars w'hich disappear and which evapor¬ 
ate, in the presence of this interest. ^'Saius populi suprema lex esto,'' 
[‘Let the safety^ of the people be the highest law.’] Naude has 
touched on something of this in his Coups d*etat, 

(I) This policy perhaps rendered a very great service to the 
Protestant religion in the revolution of i6S8.] A solemn prom¬ 
ise made to a whole people and confirmed by an oath is a restraint 
that one can hardly violate without compromising one’s reputation. 
Therefore there are grounds for believing that a prince bound by 
such a promise will keep it, even if it is only to avoid damaging his 
reputation. But if we see in some cases, for example a special pre¬ 
rogative in matters of religion, that a great queen has broken a 
promise of that nature, without ceasing to appear as a heroine and 
as the wonder of her century, we dare no longer depend upon the 
effects w hich the fear of being condemned for breaking an oath can 
produce. Thus the English have been able to persuade themselves 
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that James II would not fear the consequences that might proceed 
from breaking his word in the matter of religion; and that since he 
would only be following Elizabeth’s example, he could expect that 
his memory would receive no more condemnation than hers. 
Having therefore no reason whatsoever to feel confidence in his 
oath, they have moved smartly to prevent him from imitating their 
heroine. Thus you see how there are matters which serve more than 
one cause, both in the present and for the time to come. In general 
one may be confident that in statecraft there is nothing that does 
not have its uses.*^^** 


[Remark (fC) omitted,] 

(L) . .. Many others suffered either the penalty of prison, 
or the inconveniences of exile etc,] The Protestants of England 
acknowledged the debt; that is, they did not deny the fact^*^" but 
maintained at the same time that the conspiracies of the Papists 
against the government and the queen deserved those punishments. 
But have no fear that you will find this observation in the pamphlets 
of the English Catholics! You will find many condemnations along 
with the rhetoric appropriate for enlarging them, but they do not 
acknowledge the seditious activities which preceded and occasioned 
them. There are few' accounts in which the order of these events is 
not obscured. It is not always bad faith which produces this con¬ 
fusion; a too turbulent zeal is sometimes its cause; and nature does 
the rest without any premeditated malice. The constitution of man 
is such that he fancies the afflictions that he suffers to be great, and 
those that he makes others suffer to be small. He feels the former 
but not the latter, and thus even when he remembers having been 
the aggressor, he insists that he had cause for complaint. He docs 
not record in the balance sheet the harm he has inflicted; he men¬ 
tions only what he has endured. Zeal, if it is not properly guided, 
brings memory to bear only on the injuries of truth persecuted, and 
it forgets the provocation given to the persecutors. If these two 
causes are not sufficient, bad faith, w'hich can cause disorder on its 

See fOfc,] article ^Dolabelli’, vol. v; in the Text, citation e from Publius Cor- 
^ neJius, p. 547, 

See Bohuu, Catacihe d’Eiizabeth, p, 4(1. 
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own, completes the confusion. Whatever the cause, I have observed 
that the principal difference betw een the hisnjries of the Papists and 
those of the Protestants consists in the ordering of the facts, Kach 
party endeavours to dwell upon the harm which they have suffered, 
which they elaborate, while passing carelessly over what they have 
inflicted by way of reprisal or as just punishment. That is w'hat both 
parties claim. Nothing is more likely to trouble the judgement of 
the non-partisan reader: for in order to know precisely what is to be 
condemned and what is to be excused in each party, it is absolutely 
necessary to consider the facts in their true order. If the Catholics 
had laid no hand upon the Protestants until after they had seen the 
latter pull down their churches, altars, images and crosses etc,, then 
their violence would not have been so criminal. That is why it seems 
important to represent an adversary as the aggressor. A modern 
author has declared that he does not wish to read those whose his¬ 
tories transpose the order of events,The enquiry in some cases 
presents no great difficulty, but in others one finds oneself so con¬ 
fused that w ithout the help of some revelation to reverse the order 
ol the Apocalypse""^^ one could not legitimately attain any 
certainty. 


ifc.b See letter i ol />* Cnttifue ^eneraU de i'Hisloife da Calvinime de M. Matmifourg 
[i.e, Bayle, OD ii, pp, 7-12] 

^ ' In flaying that, one is merely supposing, as M, Jurieu has done, that the Holy 

Spirit had confused the fact.s, which he, M. Jurieu, had disentangled. Here is 
a part of the title of ch. 12 of his AcfompiisstntenT de rAp&eafypie: part 2: 
‘Arrangement en abrege des ev^nemenu que le Saint'Esprit avail deranges dan^; 
les visions’ |‘An Abridged Ordering of Events which the Holy Spirit had Con¬ 
fused in Visions’]. 
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[Bayk takes for granted that Pope Gregory I had melded massive 
civil pomr and that the historian should ask if he had used it well. 
He accuses Gregory of lacking principle m making conversions. For 
when his missionaries preached to the English pagans^ he had taught 
that in Christ's kingdom there were only voluntary subjects. Yet 
within the Empire itseij, the mission of ‘conversion' had degenerated 
into debating the relative effectiveness of inducements vs. punishments. 
In Remark (E), Bayle shows that Gregory's ambiguity remained 
Christendom's received wisdom. He concludes, augmenting the 
thesis of his Commentaire phibsophique (1686), that the society 
that was not tyrannical would propose to the unorthodox neither 
punishments nor rewards. In Remark (R), he shows how a critical 
scholar should approach a text that apparently gave credence to 
miracles./ 

Gregory I, known as the Great, was bom in Rome of a patrician 
family. He revealed so much ability in the exercise of the office of 
senator that the Emperor Justinian the Younger made him prefect 
of Rome.^'^'^ He gave up this dignity when he found it was too 
worldly, and retired^*^ to a monastery [(A)] under the discipline of 


M, Miimbour^, L'Hiilotre du pontifical di jami Gregotre-U-Grand [Paris, 1686]. 
[Bayle had reviewed it in NRL, February 16S6, pp. +g 1 - 8.1 

This was about, the year 537, according to Abbe L.-J. Lcclerc. [The foregoing 
note was inserted by the editor of the edition of 1S20-4. Abbe Leclerc was 
editor of the Dit;tiofinaire\ edition of Trevoux, 173+.I 
^ ^ This was about the year 575, according to Leclerc, 
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the Abbot Valentius.'^"'^ He was recalled a short time later by Pope 
Pelagius II^ who made him his seventh deacon""*^ and sent him as 
nuncio to Constantinople to solicit assistance against the Lombards. 
He returned to Rome^"*'* after the death of the emperor [{B)], serv¬ 
ing for some time as secretary to Pope Pclagius after which he 
obtained leave to return to his monastery,^ When he thought he 
was at last to enjoy peace and tranquillity he was elected Pope: by 
the clergy , by the Senate, and by the people of Rome. Eventually, 
after seeking all imaginable ways of avoiding this burden [{C)]^ he 
was finally obliged to accept It appeared from his conduct 
that they could not have elected to this great responsibility a more 
deserving person. For besides being learned and instructing the 
church through his personal example of writing and preaching, he 
proved very able at directing the minds of princes in the interests 
of religion whether spiritual nr temporal. I could get carried away 
by the intricacies of this activity so I shall refrain from enlarging 
upon it since anyone may inform themselves of it in the work of a 
modern writer.'"' 1 shall observe only that our Pope undertook the 
conversion of the English (D), and that he brought it to a fruitful 
conclusion through the assistance of a woman,according to the 
familiar pattern of revolutions in religion. His maxims concerning 
the constraint of conscience were far from consistent and he some¬ 
times fell into gross negligence (E). And indeed it is very difficult 
to have rules for a thing so contrary to reason. As if to make up for 
it, his requirements concerning the chastity of ecclesiastics were 
extremely strict [(F)]. For he claimed that a man who had lost his 
virginity should not be admitted to the priesthood, and he ordered 
that postulants should be interrogated upon this point. He 
exempted widowers from that condition provided they had been 
constant in their marriage, and that they had lived for a long period 
in a state of continence. He was also very severe with respect to 

Others called him Valentine 

That is to say one of the seven archdeacon.'^ of Rome, according to Lederc who 
adds that, according to Fieuri, it was [Pope] Benedict I who conferred that 
dignity upon him. 

In 583 according to Leclerc. 

^ Maimbourg, Histmri du pmti^cai desamJ Grtgoire^ pp. 7, 8. 

His investiture was on 3 September 590, 

Maimbourg, in L'Hislotre du ponU/icat dt saint Gregoire. 

See Remark (D). 
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calumny [{G)|. All things duly considered he deserves the epithet 
‘great', but one cannot excuse the way he perverted praise in order 
to ingratiate himself into the friendship of a usurper [(H)] who was 
appallingly involved in one of the most execrable assassinations that 
history has known. It is a glaring instance of the enslavement into 
which a man may fall when he seeks to sustain himself in high 
office. If wc compare his manner of flattering the Emperor Phocas 
with the way in which he exploited an exceedingly corrupt queen 
of France [(!}], wc must acknowledge that they who obliged him to 
be Pope knew him better than he knew himself They perceived 
that he had aj] the cunning and all the subterfuge that were needed 
to procure powerful protectors and provide the church with worldly 
blessings. It is highly probable that the zeal which he displayed in 
thwarting the ambition of the Patriarch of Gmstantinople was insin¬ 
cere |(K)]. 

It is unlikely that he ordered the destruction of the fine monu¬ 
ments to the former magnificence of the Romans |(E)i lest those 
who came to Rome should give more attention to the triumphal 
arches than to holy things. Let us make the same judgement about 
the accusation that he was responsible for burning a vast number 
of pagan works [(M)], and in particular those of Titus Livy [(N)]. 
He died on lo March 604. I shall make no observation concerning 
his works, referring my reader instead to M. du Pin whose work is 
more readily available than this Dictionary will ever be. I almost 
forgot to mention this Pope’s great fondness for the psalmody of 
the church [(O)]. 

The work which Father Denys de Sainte-Marthe'^ has had 
published'"”’’ under the title L ^Histone de Saint Gregoire-le-grand 
had not appeared when I wrote this article. I have recently seen 
this history and it seems to me that were it not for the fact that 
the author regularly intersperses his praise with various obser¬ 
vations explaining the context or illuminating the facts or offering 
a refutation of some writer, it would have been an uninterrupted 
panegyric to the great man. In his preface he gives a catalogue 
of other authors who have w ritten the life of Saint Gregory^ and 
it is there that he censures certain shortcomings of the minister 


Beriedktint^ of the Congrcgitkm of Saint-Maur. 
Rouen, 1697, irt quarto, 
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Picrrt dii Moulin in addition to those which 1 myself mention 
in Remark [(C)]. He seems little enraptured with Maimhourg 
f(P)]; he refutes Cardinal Baronius on the noviciate of Saint 
Gregor>' and he objects to several opinions of M. de Goussin- 
ville.""’ . . . 

1 do not find that he censures Pope Gregory for anything. 
Indeed he [de Sainte^MartheJ acts the part of his apologist in 
everything: on the praise he bestowed on Phocas and Queen 
Brunehaud., on the many amaaing miracles related by this pope 
in his Dialogues (R), and on the inconsistency of his principles 
concerning religious persecution etc. He is one of those who deny 
that Saint Gregory delivered the soul of the Rmperor Trajan“^‘‘ 
from hell. If it were true that some of this Pope’s writings were 
burnt after his death - and that other papers w'ere saved only 
after an incident [(S)] similar to the one that had formerly led the 
Roman people to kill their senators as murderers of Romulus^' - 
some people might conclude that the glory of this Pope, like 
that of several other ancient fathers, resembles certain risers 
which though minute at their source become exceedingly large 
when they are a long way from it. Something might be said 
against this comparison but, generally speaking, the objects of 
memory are of a nature different from the objects of sight. For 
the latter tend to lessen proportionately to our distance from 
them, whereas the former commonly increase in proportion to 
our remoteness from their time and place,., . 


[(temarks (AHQ omitted. 1 

(D) He undertook the conversion nf the English.] He sent some 
monks from his monastery’"'^ to England under the leadership of 
Augustine their abbot^"'^ whom the bishops of France consecrated 


Kditor of the (Euvrei de smnt Greffom [Works of Saint Gregory], 1675, 

See Dir,] article 'Traiaii', Remark (A), vol. xiv. 

See Plutarch, in the Life of Romulus. 

"Omnia post obitum , .['The passing of time makes all things p^cattr long 
after their disappearance,’] 

That is from the monastery which he had founded at his own house in Rome 
Maimbourg, HiSJotre du pmwficat it iaitit Gregaire^ p. 201. 
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first bishop of the English nation by virtue of the authority they 
had received from Saint Gregory.Ethelred reigned in England 
at that time, and he had married Aldeberge or Berthe, daughter of 
Charibert, king of France, a young princess of much learning, well 
instructed in letters and exceedingly zealous for the Catholic faith. 
She encouraged him to listen to the Pope^s emissaries. He bade 
them to come into his presence but, in conformity with one of the 
ancient superstitions of the people, he would hear them only in an 
open field, so that had the}^ planned to use any charm or secret spell 
to deceive him, it might dissipate in the open air and lose its potency 
. . . After listening to them in silence, he told them that everything 
he had heard pleased him immensely. But, given that their inspiring 
words did not appear to him indubitably true, especially the mag¬ 
nificent promises they had made concerning an eternal life, he 
thought it inexpedient to forsake what he had learned from his 
ancestors to chase after what was uncertain. He permitted them 
to preach in his kingdom just as he permitted all who found their 
doctrine pleasing to embrace it. He himself was con verted.And 
because the example of kings is commonly very persuasive, either 
for good or for ill, the greater part of the English embraced the 
Christian faith as he did, though what finally brought about their 
conversion was that their method was as gentle as it was moderate. 
For he used no violence and he forced no one to renounce their 
ancient superstitions against their will, having learnt from his div¬ 
ines that the homage rendered to Jesus Christ must be voluntary. 
The queen contributed gready to these conversions. For she 
encouraged the king, her husband, not only to deal favourably with 
the missionaries, but additionally to become a convert himself. 
There has hardly ever been a revolution in religion, either for good 
or for ill, in which women have not been a party to the commotion. 
M. Maimbourg has given us certain examples.*=“ One may say that, 


/W., p, zo6. 

Ibid, p. 207. 

Ibid, p- 2 o 8, in tht \ear 5^7. 

Ibid, p. 212, year 600. 

Sec the Nauvdks de ia riptthhgue dts letirei, Fehruary j 686, for objection.^ to 
Maimboorg’s comparison of the methods used for making conversions by 
Ethelred and LouU XIV 1, pp. 493-^], 

Histoire du pontificat de saini Gregture, p. 69. 
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as the devil made use in former times of three empresses,^' one 
from Licinius, one from Constantius^ and the third from Valens^ to 
establish the Arian heresy in the East, so God, in order to use the 
same weapons as the enemy, sought the help of three illustrious 
queens: Clotilde wife of Clovis, Ingondc wife of saint Ermineigitdc, 
and Theodelinde wife of Agilulphe. Thus he sanctified the West by 
converting the French from paganism, and he exterminated Arian- 
ism front Spain and Italy through the conversion of the Visigoths 
and the Lombards. In another work, however, Maimbourg speaks 
only of the service rendered by women to evil causes . . 

(E) He sometimes fell into gross negligence.] The lack of con- 
sistency in Gregory’s maxims is manifest; for though he disap^ 
proved of forcing the Jews to be baptised, he did support the use 
of force to bring heretics hack to the church. "Saint Avit, bishop of 
Ciermont in the Auvergne, w'as one day accompanying his clergy in 
a procession through the tow-n . . . suddenly, all the people who 
were following him fell upon the Jewish synagogue and ransacked 
it so that nothing of it remained hut the land completely flattened 
and without so much as one stone upon another.’The prelate, 
hoping to take advantage of so favourable an opportunity, ordered 
that the Jews should be told that they must convert or depart from 
the diocese. Three hundred were converted and the rest were 
obliged to depart. This example was followed soon afterwards in 
Spain, in Italy, and above all in Provence where what was done was 
worse. For without even taking the trouble to attempt to convert 
them to the Christian faith by sacred instructions and by good 
example, they forced them to receive holy baptism whether or not 
they were willing, which caused as many profanations of a sacred 
ritual and as many sacrileges as there were baptised Jews. 

Saint Gregory, to prevent [the return of] such a great evil, 
wrote’’ to Virgilius, archbishop of Arles, and to Theodore, bishop 
of Marseille - two extraordinarily good men - commanding them 


Lonstanna, Eusebia, I>ommtca. 

it ^24 ^ d'Occidtnt^ blc. a, p, 183, bk. 4, p. 6q . .. 

Maimbourg, Huioire du pontifical de taint Grigom^ p. 23^. 

‘Doiti quispiam ad bapti$matj$ fontem ,. [‘When anyone comes to the baptis¬ 
mal font led there not by preaching but by force, if he returns to his former 
superstition, his “rebirth” causes him to die a worse death,’] 
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to see that the Jews should not be forced to receive baptism lest the 
sacred fonts, whereby men are reborn to a divine life through bap¬ 
tism, should be an occasion for a second death through an apostasy 
more fatal than the first* Some time earlier he had written the same 
thing to the bishop of Terracina.'^"^'^ He ordered him to ‘permit the 
Jews complete liberty to assemble in the place that was granted 
them for the celebration of their feasts’*This is what he added 
some time after to the bishop of Cagliari in Sardinia. The laws, he 
told him, 

certainly do forbid the Jews to build new synagogues, but 
they permit them, nevertheless, to possess the old ones with¬ 
out any molestation on that account,And he adds what 
he said some time later in respect of the Jews of Marseille: 
that it was through preaching and not violence that they 
w'ere to be won to the faith; that God requires sacrifices that 
are made by the mind and the heart to be voluntary; and he 
adds that those who are converted only by force and by 
necessity return to their vomit as soon as they can.^^^ 

How very true that is! But here follows a strange distinction which 
makes a monstrous illogicality of his system. [For in Maimbourg’s 
words] 

There was not, in his opinion, a very great difference 
between infidels and heretics, especially at the beginning of 
heresies, because the latter had to be treated as rebels, trai¬ 
tors, and perjurers, who had violated their faith to God and 
to the Catholic church from which they had departed by 
reason of rebelling against her and by attempting, as far as 
they could, to destroy her. One can thus require them to 
return to their duty and to the obedience which they owe; 
and if they do not, one may properly punish them - accord¬ 
ing to Imperial Laws, according to the fathers of the church, 
and according even to Calvin who, to justify his conduct 

Maimbourg, Hatoire du pontijicat if mitjt Gr^goire, p. 240. 

Ibid., p. 241, 

^ ‘Quia sicut legalis delinitio Judaeos . [‘h'or although the prescriptions of the 
law do not allow Jews to build new synagogues they permit them to retain the 
existing ones undisturbed.’] 

Maimbourg, /iistoire du pontifitat iaint Gr^g&tre^ p. 24.2. 
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towards Ser\etus whom he caused to be condemned to the 
flames at Geneva, wrote a treatise upon this subject. The 
same treatment is not appropriate for pagans^ Jews, or Ma¬ 
hometans, nor even for those heretics who^ being born in a 
heresy which they have acquired ifom their ancestors, have 
no more been raised in the church than have infidels. One 
should not use direct force to convert them, particularly if 
they have been tolerated for some time. But Saint Gregory 
teaches us, as much by his doctrine as bv his example, that 
it is right to compel them indirectly, by virtue of the Gospel 
w hich says, Compelle inirare [‘Compel them to come 

The task could be undertaken in tw'o ways: the first was through 
treating the obdurate with severity, the second was through giving 
rewards to those who converted. [In Maimbourg’s words:] 

This was why Saint Gregory required the Manicheans, 
obstinate in their heresy, to be persecuted; and why he gave 
orders to the bishop of Cagliari to tax excessively the peas¬ 
ants and those pagans who were under the churdi and 
worked its lands, and who refused persistently and stub¬ 
bornly to embrace Christianity; but why, at the same time, 
he enjoined that those Jews who converted should be 
exempted from one third of what they were obliged to pay 
to the Roman church in respect of the inherited lands which 
they cultivated in Sicily, so that other Jew^s, attracted by the 
expectation of a similar concession, would more readily turn 
Christian. Moreover, to those who might consider these 
opportunistic conversions to be suspect, he says^*^"* that if 
these people merely dissemble and are not truly converted 
much will still be gained, since their children, at least, will 
become good Catholics. [Maimbourg, pp. 243, 244] 

The whole [of Maimbourg’s text] could provide the subject for 
a long treatise [Bayle’s reference is to his Commentatre philosophique] 
but here I shall have to be content with a few notes. 

/iiif-, pp. 24J, 244. 

‘Etsi ipsi minus fiddirer , .[‘Although they themselves come with little faith, 
their children are baptised who will soon have greater faith. We convert, there¬ 
fore, either these men or their sons ’J 
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1, It is undeniable that the choice between conversion and exile 
is very harsh and highly likely to produce hypocrites. For what will 
people of an ordinary piety not do^ in order not to be parted from 
the sweetness of their native land? And, in fact^ all who put forw^ard 
this alternative condemn it as the act of a tyrant wherever they 
themselves are subjected to it: a clear sign that they are judging the 
justice of an action merely by the rule of their own interest. *Quod 
volumus sanctum est/ [‘What we will is sacrosanct/] 

2, If it is asserted that the church can treat all who leave her in 
the way that civil states \itats kumains] treat rebels, it is to confer 
upon her a power which she docs not possess* The church can have 
none but voluntary subjects; she can never require an oath which 
derogates from the law' of the directive which requires us, at all 
times and in all places, to follow' the light of conscience. Conse¬ 
quently, those who break the oath which they have given to obey 
that light must be compared to those who prefer primitive and 
absolute oaths to posterior and conditional oaths. For it would be 
an act of impiety to commit oneself to a body of faith without pre¬ 
supposing it to be right and true. And thus each oath by which one 
links oneself to the church is conditional, while the commitment to 
the light of conscience is natural, essential, and absolute. The worst 
that can be said of those who, to obey their conscience, break the 
oath they have given to the church is that they were once enlight¬ 
ened but have become ignorant. But where are the welFgoverned 
states that enact penalties against those who forget their learning, 
or who acquire ideas which persuade them that what they once took 
for error is the truth? Let us say, therefore, that if the church could 
punish as rebels those w^ho leave her, she would have more power 
than the most despotic prince.Fiir she could punish changing 
oneV mind about certain things as a capital crime* 

3, It is not difficult to discern the fallacy of the distinction; for a 
man who has been raised in a church could never renounce his right 
{ia faculty to leave it once his conscience prompted him to side 
with another communion; and thus he has as much right [drott] to 
follow that communion as those who have been raised in it. For the 

That is, tfinsidered only as a siivereign; for note that sovereigns who punish 
what they calJ heresy do it only in respect of their own religion and, properly 
speaking, therefore, it is their religion which punishes: qvod nqtandvm Vuoit 
this’], 
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full justification [tout k dmt] of the latter consists in their being 
persuaded that their religion is right and true. 

4. My maxims are so incontrovertible that every party agrees with 
them when it does not presuppose his own principle. A Jew, far 
from castigating as a traitor and a rebel a man who renounces (Chris¬ 
tianity to embrace Judaism, calls him faithful to God, to the truth, 
and to the true church. He calls none perfidious save those who 
renounce the Jewish religion. 'I'his is the way of every religion. 

5. As to the tw'o methods of Qompdk intrare [‘Compel them to 
enter’], 1 refer the reader to the Pkiioiophical Commentary. I shall 
observe only that the expression 'traffickers in the word of God’^*^’ 
would apply par excellence to those who use either of these methods 
[inducements or punishments] in the profession of making con- 
verts;^^“'^ and that it is impossible, morally, for the sovereigns who 
authorise them not to be dragged down by those who instigate these 
affairs into consequences wffiere there is not only great injustice but 
also massive corruption, 

6. The reason given by Saint Gregory for not wishing to see the 
Jews converted by punishment is completely sound: it is, said he, 
because those who are converted in such a manner ‘return to their 
vomit as soon as they can’. But, by the same token, he was very 
much in the wrong to order that conversions should be made by 
surtaxing the obdurate, and by exempting from a third of the tax 
those who turned Christian, For it is manifest that those who are 
converted in this manner likewise must ‘return to their vomit as 
soon as they can’. 

7. And if the reasons he gives for requiring the Jews to be con¬ 
verted by increasing the taxes upon the obdurate and by remitting 
those of the converted are sound, then he was mistaken to object to 


2 Corinthians, 2:17. 

evokes the following two verses ol‘Ennius: ‘ Ncc mi aurum posco, nec mi 
pretium dederitis, f Nec cauponantes helium, sed belligeranics.’ [‘I ask nor for 
gold, nor will you pay me any price: we are not trading but wapng war.'] 
Cicero, Df [On Duties], 1.12, 

See kttm iur I Hnioirs du Caiviniime de M, MaimbuiiFg, vol, i, pp, 

20;; et and what is said concemm(j the ways uf making converts by Queen 
Mary in England, ^otiveiks dt U repuhhque (/fj lettrei, November 1685. [See 
OD I, pp. 416-19, The book reviewed by Bayle was Hiimre de k reformation 
de i’igUse d’Anglet^rre .. . ‘translated from the English of M. Burner by M. 
Rosemond’, London, 1685.] 
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the policy of forcing them to receive baptism; for consider his argu¬ 
ment: Sf these converts dissemble, one will still gain much^ in that 
their children, at least, will become good CLatholics/ Could the very 
same not be said of those who are baptised under compulsion? One 
cannot rescue him therefore from lamentable inconsistency. 


[Remarks (FMQ) omifteU j 

(R) . . . the credulity with which this pope reported so many 
miracles in his Diaiogues^] ‘Some scholars who object to the 
recounting of so many miracles have questioned whether Saint Gre¬ 
gory is actually the author of those Dialogues since they consider 
them unworthy of so great a divine,Father Denys de Sainte- 
Marthe, who speaks thus, resolves the doubts of those learned per¬ 
sons with sound arguments and shows them that those Dialogues 
are genuinely the work of Saint Gregory. M, du Pin confirms this 
factual opinion/*'^' But he admits, at the same time, that *it seems 
to him’ that they are unworthy of the ‘gravity and discernment of 
this holy Pope’, being full of ‘extraordinary miracles, and tales that 
are almost incredible. It is true [du Pin saysj that he relates them 
upon the faith of others; but he should not so lightly have accorded 
his own belief nor related them subsequently as reliable material 
, . The stories which are told in these dialogues are rarely based 
on anything other than the tales of unlettered old men or upon 
hearsay accounts. They perform such extraordinary and frequent 
miracles, and often concerning matters of so little consequence, that 
it is very difficult to believe anything at all. There are stories which, 
w'ith a little trouble, could have been checked against the lives of 
those who tell them, as for example the voluntary imprisonment of 
Saint Paulin under the king of the Vandals. Visions, apparitions, 
and dreams are more frequently recorded there than in any other 
author. Also Saint Gregory admits that one had discovered more 
about other worlds in those times than in any preceding century, 
But 1 do not believe that anyone would wish to subscribe to all 

Sainte-Marthe, Histoire de mnt Gregfftu, p. 273. 

Du Pin, Bihitothique des auieur^ eaiesiastiquei [Collwrion of Ecclesiastic) 

Authors], vol, V, p. 138, I^utch edilion, 
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those tales. Father Denys de Sainte-Marthe acknowledges, ‘that he 
himself would not have vouched for the truth of every miracle or 
every vision that one reads about in those Dialogues^ Neverthe¬ 
less he does not condemn the practice of this Pope. ‘Our saint’, he 
[de Sainte-Marthe] writes, ‘believed that he should not scorn these 
things given the edifying content of the matters he related. It is for 
the reader to examine prudently, as he reads, what degree of cer¬ 
tainty Saint Gregory attributes to them, and who his authorities 
are.’ Manifestly one observes here the language of the apologist who 
holds that Saint Gregory is in no way at fault. Harm is done because 
the arguments, which he puts forward to support his view, are 
unsound. For if a story could be accepted as true on the pretext 
that there were edifying matters in it, what fables and what pious 
histories purporting to be true might not be permissibly uttered? 
Simply to refrain from stating in specific terms i record this as 
certain and reliable’ is not acceptable practice; nor is neglecting 
wholly reputable contemporary authors in favour of ancient tra¬ 
dition; nor is it permissible as a precaution whereby an author could 
absolve himself. For if he wishes to demonstrate that he does not 
place the facts in such a degree of certitude that he would seriously 
and energetically wish to persuade his readers of them, he is obliged 
to say, formally and specifically: ‘I put this to you as a doubtful 
matter, you may believe it if you wish, but I have no good evidence 
for it.’ Every author who relates a miraculous event without indicat¬ 
ing - by whatever means are necessary to make it known - that he 
doubts it, or that others ought to doubt it, manifestly indicates 
thereby that he relates it as a matter of fact. I.et it nor be retorted 
to me that no historian is permitted to suppress whatever seems 
false to him; and that his duty requires him to give an account of 
all matters which are well attested, though he himself does not 
believe them to be true. Let no one - I say - make this objection 
to me since it does not address my point. My thesis concerns the 
historian who fails to indicate his own suspicions by whatever 
means are necessary to make them known - and the liberty he 
imparts thereby to his reader to reject his narration. Every good 
historian who discusses a matter which he judges to be fanciful adds 

25=W 

Sainte-Marthe, fiatPire de jaffH Gregoirt^ pp, 275, 276. 
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‘it is said^ or some other phrase which shows even more precisely 
what he himself thinks of and therefore when he adds nothing 
of that nature, it is a sign that he is convinced of the truth of what 
he has reported, and that he would like his reader to give credit to 
it. Now that is the usual aim of all who relate things of which they 
are themselves persuaded. They want to seem persuasive to those 
whom they address, and it would be to disoblige them, and to 
express contempt, were a reader to reply that he believed nothing 
of what had been said. Now if these maxims are true - with respect 
to a theologian who tells of miracles either in a work of morals, or 
in a treatise of devotion, or generally in a work such as that of Saint 
Gregory - one must suppose not only that this Pope recounted no 
miracles which he believed false, but also that he wanted all his 
readers to acknowledge as true ail the prodigies which he related. 
He is thus guilty of too much credulity. Nor would he have had 
any discernment if it had not occurred to him that not all his readers 
would overlook his faults; for if one has the prudence to reject a 
part of what one relates, dearly it is not because of the assistance it 
provides. Observe then that a person would justify himself very 
inadequately were he so foolhardy as to reply that he did not believe 
all that he had uttered. In that case, 1 would ask: did he want his 
readers to give credit to everything he said? If he did, then he was 
an impostor; if he did not, then why did he take the trouble to write 
such material.!' The option which is the least disadvantageous to his 
memory is to say that he was both loo credulous and too short on 
judgement. 

This is how one could oppose the apology which de SaintC' 
Marthe seeks to make for those alleged miracles reported by this 
great Pope. The apologist does not insist that he believes that there 
were many miracles in this category in the Dialogues of Saint 

‘Equidem pttira transenbo . , / ["I for my part copy down more than I believe. 
For I cannot hear to present as fact those matters about which I have my 
doubts. Nor out I bear to overlook the tradition 1 have received.'] Q. Curtius 
[The History of Atexander the Great], bk. 9, ch, i. See the Commentary of 
Freinshem where you will find many similar passages relating to other his- 
tohans. See also Tacitus, Amais, 4.1 r; aitd Maimbourg, bk. 5, Df rkisnytre des 
croisadgs [History of the Crusades], cited in Us Pens^es diverses sur Us cornettSy 
p. 2^3 APD, CPD^ PD]; La Mothe le Vayer in Disc ours sur rhutoire 
recount, various passages where Titus Livy takes various precautions when 
reporting prodigies. 
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Gregor>\ but one may easily presume it. He goes to great lengths 
to explain why the prodigious things related in those Dialogues were 
very frequent in those days. One of his arguments relies on the fact 
that there were at that time many heretics to convert, and that there 
were many Catholics who did not believe in ‘the immortality of the 
soul and the resurrection of the body\^^"'^ 

It is a reliable fact [une v&ite comianie] that in the time of 
Saint Gregory the age saw many people vacillate in respect 
of those two capital points of our doctrine and religion, 
had the humility to confess that he himself had enter¬ 
tained doubts about the resurrection. It is for this reason 
that, in many of his homilies, he was particularly concerned 
with persuading his readers of these facts. Since there have 
always been libenines within the Catholic church, both at 
its core and in its exterior communion, there have always 
been many people who, having an interest in there being no 
life beyond the present, no resurrection, and no last judge¬ 
ment, were accordingly easily persuaded of such matters. 

For it is a short step from a corrupt heart to an erroneous 
mind. Whatever the reason, it is certain that Italy in the age 
of Saint Gregory and Rome, in particular, abounded with 
such unbelievers. It would be pointless for me undertake to 
prove it after what the most recent translator of the 
Dialogues has said in an excellent preface. Gregory of 
Tours^^‘“ recounts a debate which he had with a priest of 
his church who asserted dogmatically that he did not expect 
a resurrection. He speaks similarly of a deacon of the church 
of Paris who, in order to seem clever, fell into the same error 
by appearing very eager to discuss this article of faith. We 
can judge from this that there were many others in France 
engaged in so dangerous a heresy. Those who read the Dia¬ 
logues will learn there of Peter the Deacon who knew of 


;7»«i Htstotrf de saint Gregoire, p. 274, 

Homha 26 ib Evangelits [Homily 26 on the Gospels]: 'Multi enim de resurrec- 
tione .. [Tor there were many who had doubts about the resurrection, just 
as I once did.q 

Gregory of Tours, Histona [History of the Franks], 1,10.13 and 14. 
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many among the Christians who doubted whether the soul 
continued to live after it was separated from the body.^'^ 

Was it not therefore in conformity with the mercy of God 
that, to remedy the weakness of these unfortunate unbe¬ 
lievers, he brought forth miracles in abundance at that time? 
And can Saint Gregory be blamed for having collected them 
together? 

In respect of the above quotation I shall make two short obser¬ 
vations. One is that if those unbelieving Catholics questioned only 
whether the soul was immortal, or whether bodies might be raised 
from the grave, they were very poor logicians; for from the moment 
that one first concedes the truth of the Gospel, it is absurd and 
paltry to form any doubts about those two particular articles. The 
other is that there have never perhaps been so many unbelievers as 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries - I mean unbelies'ers 
who were not content to wreck the building while retaining the 
foundations, but those who rejected everything whatsoever, foun¬ 
dations included. Furthermore in those two centuries there were a 
great many heretics^to convert. It follows therefore that miracles 
in these two recent centuries should have been at least as frequent 
as in the century of Saint Gregory, You may conclude from this 
that the reasoning of Father Denys de Sainte-Marthe proves 
nothing because it proves loo much. 


^ ^ bJf ch. and bt 4, ch. 4. 

'J'ha; is, according to the definition of Father Denys de Saiote-Marthe, above, 
bk 4, cli. 7, p, 61 j. 
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(Hobhs, BayU observes, had constructed m elegant theory of a 
se^ctety that a>as apparently secure against tumbles. 11 is mistake was 
to suppose that because order was an tnitial condition of justice U 
was a sufficient conditton^ For Hobbes's fear of sectarian diversity 
had kd him to defend the veryi arguments advanced in Galiican 
France for revoking the toleration accorded to Huguenots. Bayk finds 
less to contest m Hobbes 's treatment of monarchy and democracy tn 
the ancient world. Polemicists who disputed the merits of these rival 
institutions would always be able to make a case for condemning 
ihetr opponents’ favoured system. In Remark (M), Bayle defends 
Hobbes against malicious pens which had alleged that the philosopher's 
materialist physics were incompatible with the piety of an ethical 
Christian.} 

Hobbes (Thomas), one of the greatest mbds of the sixteenth cen- 
cury, was bom at Malmesbury in England in 1588 f(A)j. He had 
made great progress in languages [(B)] when at fourteen years of 
age he was sent to Oxford where for five years he studied Aristotle’s 
philosophy. Afterwards he joined William Cavendish, who a little 
after was made earl of Devonshire, to become tutor to his eldest 
son, He travelled in France and in Italy with his pupil; and, becom¬ 
ing aware that he remembered little of his Greek or his Latin, and 
that the philosophy of Aristotle, in w hich he had made such great 
progress, was despised by the wisest heads, he devoted himself 
entirely to literature as soon as he returned to his country. Since 
among the Greek historians he preferred Thucydides, he translated 
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him into English and published his translation in the year 1628 with 
a view to showing the English, through the history of the Athenians, 
the disorders and confusions of democratic government (C). In the 
year 1629 he undertook to travel into France with a young English 
lord* and during that tour applied himself to the study of mathemat¬ 
ics [(D)], In the year 1631 he joined the household of the countess 
of Devonshire,who had a son of thirteen to whom he became tutor, 
and who travelled under his direction in F'rance and Italy. During 
his stay in Paris he studied physics, making a special study of the 
causes of instinctive behaviour. He discussed the topic with Father 
Mersenne* He was called back to England in the year 1657, but 
foreseeing the Civil War after reflecting on the events which 
occurred at the first sessions of the Parliament of 1640, he sought a 
quiet refuge in Paris where he might philosophise in peace with 
Mersenne, Gassendi, and certain other men of distinction. He there 
wrote his treatise De cive (E), publishing just a few copies in the 
year 1642. He taught mathematics to the prince of Wales who had 
been forced to withdraw to France, and devoted the rest of his time 
to writing his Leviathan (F) which he had printed in England in 
1651. He continued to stay in Paris. Though he testified that he 
believed in worship according to the rites of the Anglican church 
[(G)l, it did not prevent him from being made odious to the Episco¬ 
palians, and so effectively that he was ordered to stay out of the 
king^s circle.^ This was the reason for his return to England where 
he lived with the earl of Devonshire [(H)] in an obscure manner, 
considering his great merit. He drew from his obscurity the advan¬ 
tage of having more leisure to work on his book De corpore^ and 
some others'^’ [(I)], 

He received great marks of esteem from Charles II who was 
restored in r66o [(K)] ... He loved his country, he was loyal to his 
king, was a good friend, and was charitable and reliable. He was 
nevertheless thought to be an atheist, though those who wrote his 

" He was called Gervais Clifton. The father of his first pupil died in E626, and this 
pupil in 1628, 

Widow of the earl of Devonshire, father of his first pupil, 

* See Remark (F). 

[Note by the editor of the edition of 1820-4:] Chaufepie gives a list of forty-two 
works written or translated by Hobbes. His small work on logic was, says M. 
Baibier, translated into French by M. Destutt-Tracy at the end of the third part 
of his Eiimenti d’ldeohgic. 
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Li/e^" maintain that he held wholly orthodox opinions about the 
nature of God (M), It w'as said too that he was frightened of phan¬ 
toms and demons (N). They replied that this was a fabrication. 
They frankly stated that in his youth he had loved women and a 
little wine;*^ and that nevertheless he lived a bachelor’s life in order 
not to be distracted from his studies in philosophy. He reflected far 
more than he read [(0)J and was never concerned with acquiring a 
large library. He died on 4 December 1679 at the house of the earl 
of Devonshire after an illness of six weeks.^ 


[Remarks (AH^) omitted.] 

(C) The disorders and confusions of democratic govern¬ 
ment.] I have known men of intelligence who are astonished that 
in kingdoms where the authority of the prince is almost boundless 
the instructors of youth are permitted to use the works of the 
ancient Greeks and Romans in which anti-monarchical theories 
abound, and where there are many examples of the love of liberty. 
But this is no more surprising than to see that republican states 
permit professors of law^ to lecture on codes and digests which pre¬ 
suppose the supreme and inviolable authority of an emperor. We 
sec here two things which might be thought equally surprising but 
which fundamentally ought to surprise no one. For, setting aside 
many explanations that might be offered, might we not say that 
works which contain the poison, whether concerning monarchies or 
republics, also contain the antidote.^ If you see, on the one hand, 


[Editorial note to the edition of 1620—4 ] T^hottKe Hobbes Angli, Malmfshuriensti 
pkiimopki, Qrolopoli, 1681, in octavo, containing three pieces; (t) Tkoma 
Hobbes Malmesbufiensti Vita^ formerly attributed to Hobbes, but which according 
to Wood is by Ryttier. (2) Vita Hobbmnae auctariumt by Richard Blackburn, 
doctor, d- in 1716 (and not Raduiphe Bathurst as Bayle had said initially, an 
error which he acknowledged in his letter to [Pierre] Coste of 8 April 1704); (3) 
Thtna Hobbei MaJmesbafiensis Vtta ^amtrte expressa, aumrt uipso. The latter 
piece had been published in Eondon in 1680 .. These three pieces were 
reprinted in 1682, and it was on this edition that Bayle relied. For details consult 
the note by Desmaizeau to the letter from Bayle, 8 April 1704, [For the text of 
the lettef to Coste, see OD iv, pp, 840-2, and for Desmaizeaux’s comments on 
Basle’s initial error, see ibid., p. 841, n. 4J 

^ . Vila Hobbesxi [Uje of Hobbes], [682. 

^ Taken from his Li/e^ printed in 1682. 
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those great precepts of liberty and those fine examples of courage 
with which republics have been sustained or restored, you see, on 
the other, the tumultuous events and the factions and conspiracies 
that afflicted, and finally ruined, an infinite number of small stares 
which in ancient Greece showed such opposition to tyranny. Does 
this picture not offer a lesson to disabuse those who are scared by 
monarchy’s very idea? Hobbes supposed since, with that end 
in view, he published the viewpoint of an Athenian historian. But 
reverse the coin, and you will find the picture to be capable of 
teaching a completely different lesson, and one which is likely to 
confirm one’s horror of monarchy: for how did it happen, one will 
ask, that the Greeks and the Romans preferred exposure to such 
abominations to living under a monarchy? Did it not come about 
because of the deplorable conditions to which their tyrants had 
reduced them? And must monarchy not have seemed an evil very 
severe, very unbearable, and highly disgraceful, if they were willing 
to pay so high a price to deliver themselves from it? It is undeniable 
that the description given in history of the conduct of some mon- 
archs indeed arouses horror and makes our hair stand on end. Do 
not reply to me that more disorder, generally speaking, has been 
generated by the conspiracies that have put an end to tyranny than 
there would have been by patiently enduring it. Do not point out 
to me what I have already said in the article on Hiero,^ The Syra¬ 
cusans who had enjoyed a wonderful prosperity under the long 
reign of that prince soon lost heart under his successor who gov¬ 
erned tyrannically. They killed him in the second year of his reign, 
and shortly after they put to death Hiero’s two daughters and three 
grand-daughters. Of these five women there were only three against 
whom there was any complaint, and furthermore they were fugitives 
at the foot of the altar. Was this not to overthrow one tyranny to 
set up another that was worse?Was Titus Livy^^ wrong to 
observe upon this subject that people are unable to keep within the 


See article ‘Pericles’, Remark (Q), voL xj. 

See article ‘Hiero If, Remark (E). 

'Nc tyrannos uIosccekIo . ..’ [‘Lest those who punish tyrants end up themselves 
by repeating the very atrocities which they themselves had ihhorred/] This was 
the case that Heraclea, Hiero’s daughter, put to her murderers. Livy, Ah urhe 
condita [The History of Rome], 24. 

See h]& words, at citation 21 of [Zhi:.] article ‘Hiero il’. 
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limits of moderation? They are humble to the point of servility 
when they obey; but insolent in the highest degree when they com¬ 
mand. Nor was the massacre of these five women the impetuous 
action of a few private men; it was commanded by the Senate and 
the People of Syracuse while the memory of Hiero II was still fresh 
in their minds: a prince whom they had loved so tenderly and so 
rightly. The iniquity of their barbarous decree was so patent that 
rhey soon recognised it and revoked it; but it served no purpose for 
it had already been carried out. 

Tandem vulneribus confectae . . . [‘Finally they were over¬ 
come by their wounds and collapsed dying, their blood spilt 
everywhere. Chance made the slaughter more pitiable than 
it already was. For a messenger arrived shortly afterwards 
to put a stop to the execution, since violent emotions had 
suddenly turned into pity. Pity was followed by anger, 
because there had been such haste in exacting the punish¬ 
ment and no room had been left for either changing their 
mind or stepping back from their anger. And so the people 
protested.’]'"’ 

The in-fighting of the factions did not end with the elimination of 
the entire royal family. It increased day by day and in a very short 
time it overturned the liberty and the sovereignty of their country. 
The factions improperly exposed Syracuse to the hostility of the 
Romans who besieged and conquered her. Silius Italicus has given 
an adequate desaiption of the chaos into which that city sank fol¬ 
lowing the extermination of the tyrant and his family. The Romans 
knew precisely how to build a famous conquest upon that sort of 
disarray. The town’s turmoil encouraged them to besiege it. 

Saevos namque pati fastus . . . [Those men who were no 
longer willing to endure the young ruler’s violent pride, pas¬ 
sion for blood-feasts and combination of shamefulness and 
cruelty formed a conspiracy. Inflamed by anger and fear, 
they slew' him. There was no end to their slaughter. They 
even massacred the women. His innocent sisters were seized 
and put to the sword. New-found freedom wielded arms 
and threw off subjugation. Some chose the Carthaginian 

Liv>, 24.26- 
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side, some the ltdians, since they knew them. There was no 
shortage of men who were incensed but who preferred to 
join neither side.']'^* 

This you may interpret as you wish, but you wiJl never argue con¬ 
vincingly enough for those who are determined to oppose mon¬ 
archy. They will reply that since the disorders of monarchy can be 
remedied only by such abominable disturbances, you must conclude 
that it is a mighty evil. 


[Remark (D) omitted.J 

(E) He wrote his treatise De Give in Paris.] He revised it soon 
afterwards and enlarged it for the Amsterdam edition of 1647. It 
was Sorbiere who was responsible for the second edition. He did 
more since he translated it into French and published it in that 
language.The work made Hobbes many enemies but he obliged 
the more far-sighted to admit that the fundamentals of politics had 
never previously been analysed so well. I have no doubt that he 
took certain things too far; for that is common among those who 
write in opposition to a party which they strongly dislike. Hobbes 
was offended by the principles of the Parliamentarians;*^’^ their con¬ 
duct caused him to live out of his country; and in his exile he had 
to hear daily that their rebellion was prevailing over the royal auth¬ 
ority. He took matters to the other extreme since he taught that the 
authority of kings should have no limits, and in particular that the 
external aspects of religion, being the most virulent cause of civil 
war, ought to depend upon their will, There are people who believe 
that his system, if one considers it from the perspective of its theory 
only, is elegantly constructed and wholly consonant with the idea 
of a state well secured against troubles. But because the most 
reasonable ideas are subject to a thousand inconveniences when they 
come to be put into practice - that is to say, when attempts are 
made to implement them in the face of that fearsome train of 
emotions which reigns amongst mankind - it was hardly difficult to 


^ Silius Italicus tVan], 14. [oi. 
Amsterdam, 164J9. 

Vita Hobbesiu p, 4|i. 
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find many faults in this author^s political system. He could have 
replied that the opposite system, even in its theory, contains a 
necessary principle of confusion and rebellion. Whatever the case, 
it is claimed that love of country inspired his work, and that his 
aim was to disabuse his countiyTnen of the false principles which 
had produced such a frightful contempt for royal authority. 

Grassante interim per Angliam .. . [‘The civil war was 
meanwhile raging throughout England, On account of his 
deep love for his country, as greatly befitted a good and loyal 
subject, Hobbes strove to instruct his own countrymen in 
sounder ideas than they had up to then acquired from their 
leaders. He endeavoured to dispel people’s anger and to put 
them in mind of the reasons for peace and concord and to 
make them more devoted to obedience to the highest power. 

He therefore put aside his other pursuits and spent as much 
time as he needed on political science. He revised his book, 

De civ€ (of which he had published only few copies in Paris 
in 1642), adding useful notes. In this work, he utterly con¬ 
demned subjects’ plots and rebellions against the supreme 
ruler, as well as those monstrous opinions about stripping a 
prince of kingdom and life. He restored to the civil power 
the jurisdiction which had been appropriated by ecclesiastics 
in the exigencies of those dark ages, and with heroic audacity 
he dethroned the dreadful hydra of the sectarians; namely 
that unbridled freedom of con science, 

1 am persuaded that no one will be displeased to sec here the 
judgement of M. Descartes upon this work of Hobbes, T believe’, 
says he,‘^'^ 

that the author of the book De cive is the same as he who 
opposed the third objection to my Meditations 1 find 
him far more skilled in morals than in either physics or 
metaphysics, though I can by no means approve his maxims 
and principles, which are extremely pernicious and very 
dangerous, in as much as he supposes all men to be base or 

m. 

Vol, ui of his Lettm dted by BitlJet, de Deicartrs. 

He was not wrong. 
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gives them reason to be so. His whole purpose is to write in 
favour of monarchy: which could be done so much more 
effectively than this by proceeding from maxiins more virtu¬ 
ous and more substantial. He writes equally strongly against 
the church and the Roman religion, so that unles-s he is 
protected by some exceedingly powerful commendation I do 
not see how' he can exempt his book from being censured. 

M. Descartes is right to express disagreement if a person sup¬ 
poses ‘all men to be base’, which reminds me that Montaigne, 
though aware of the imperfections of the human race, did not 
approve of Guiccaidini’s attributing ill motives to every deed he 
relates in his history.It is undeniable that there are some men 
who conduct themselves according to ideas of decency [hornetete] 
and out of desire for a noble glory, and that the greater part of men 
are only moderately reprehensible. This ordinariness [la medmrite] 
suffices, I admit, to ensure that the history of human affairs is satu¬ 
rated with iniquity, which leaves almost everywhere the imprint of 
the heart’s corruption; but it would be far worsewere the great¬ 
est number of men not in many instances able to repress [repnmer\ 
their unsavoury inclinations, either through fear of dishonour or 
from the hope of praise. And, moreover, it is proof that corruption 
has not taken hold to the ultimate degree, 1 am not here considering 
the good effects of true religion but rather mankind in general 
As for the inconveniences that might arise from Hobbeses suppo¬ 
sitions once they arc put into practice, I say, once more, that it is 
not here that he ought to be contested. For does not the opposing 
system, once put into practice, also have many great incon¬ 
veniences? A man may aim for the best, he may build systems better 
than Plato’s Rspuhhe^ or More’s Utopia or Campanella’s Republic of 
the Sun etc., but all such ideas will turn out to have some inadequac¬ 
ies and deficiencies once you try to put them into practice. Men’s 
passions, which feed upon one another in prodigious variety, will 
soon ruin the hopes which these fine systems inspire. Note what 
happens when mathematicians attempt to apply to the material 
world their speculations concerning points and lines. They can do 

See article ‘Gqicciardini’, Remark (E), voJ. vie, p, 311, 

Innocence is not suppressed in many encounters because of the ordinariness, 
which I jTientioti here. 
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everything they want with their lines and their areas, for they are 
pure ideas of the mind; and the mind allows us to strip away what 
we please of their dimensions^ which is why we can demonstrate 
the most elegant things possible concerning the nature of the circle, 
or the infinite divisibility of the continuum. But it all founders when 
we apply it to matter which exists outside of our minds - hard and 
impenetrable matter. This may serve as a metaphor for real human 
passions when confronted by the speculative theories of a man who 
has formed an idea of perfect government. You will find a very 
perceptive critique of Hobbes’s political system in the author whom 
1 cite below'. 

(F) He devoted the rest of his time to writing his Leviathan.] 
He denoted the body politic by the name of this beast. The theo¬ 
logians of the Anglican church who accompanied Charles II to 
France protested greatly about the work, saying that it contained 
many impieties and that its author was not of the Royalist party. 
Their complaints were heard since Hobbes received the order to 
come to court no more. And since he had vexed the Papists exceed¬ 
ingly, he believed that it was no longer safe for him in France once 
he was without the protection of the king of England . , . He 
translated his Leviathan into Latin and had it printed, with an 
appendix, in the year 1668,’^=^' Ten years later it was translated into 
Flemish. The preck of this work is that without peace there is no 
safety in a state, and that peace cannot exist without command, nor 
command without arms; and that arms are worth nothing if they 
are not in the bands of one person; and that fear of arms cannot 
bring peace to those who are motivated to fight one another through 
an evil more terrible than death, that is to say: through dissension 
over matters that are necessary for salvation, 

Eius autem summa . . . [‘But this is a summary of his 

thought, that safety is impossible without peace, that peace 




15a: 19 
16=20 
iTiJl 


Galeottus Galeatius KarlsbcrgiuB, in J. Detherrus, Oescriptis a^spvftis, pseudi- 
pigraphii ei suppoiitits [Coniectures about Anonymous, Pswdony- 

mous or Falsely Attribute Writings], p, :i28, 

V\ta Hobbtsti^ p. fii. 

Uii.y p. ^2, 

Amsterdam, che?; }ean Blaeu, with his other (Euvrts pkdi>iQpkiqM%^ 2 vols. He 
was unable to obuin permission to print it in England. Vita p. 70. 
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is impossible without rule, that rule is impossible without 
arms; arms have no power without troops colleeted under 
one command, and that anyone who is not motivated to fight 
because of an evil to be feared more than death can progress 
towards peace through fear of arms. Certainly, peace among 
citizens cannot endure while there is no consent about the 
factors thought necessary for eternal salvation. 

There was fierce criticism of Leviathan^ principally in England. 


[Remarks (G)-(l.) nmirted.] 

(M) Those who wrote his Life maintain that he held wholly 
orthodox opinions about the nature of God.] Of all the moral 
virtues, there was hardly any except religion that could be thought 
problematic in the person of Hobbes. He was open,^^ civil, and 
communicative of what he kncw,^’=^^ a good friend, a good relation, 
charitable to the poor,“"'*^ a great observer of equity,and he 
cared nothing for possessions.^*^ This latter quality is an indication 
of the goodness of his life; for there is not a more potent cause of 
harmful deeds than avarice. So if one knew Hobbes, one had no 
need to ask if he valued and loved virtue; but one might have been 
tempted to put to him the following question. 

Heus age, responde, minimum est quod scire laboro, 
De Jove quid sentis? 

[‘Come on then, tell me; it is a very minor question which 1 am 
striving to have you answer: What do you think about Jupiter 
The answer he could have sincerely made, if we believe those 
who wrote his life, would have been this: that there is a God who 

The list of published writings against Levidihan^ and the other (Euvres of 
Hobbes, are listed at the end of his Ltft. 

Vita Hchbesa, pp, 30, 1 Ji. 

/W,, p, iij, 

Ibid,-o. 108- 

2 3»*4 J ' 

‘Justitiae erat cum scientissimus turn tenacissimm’ [‘He was extremely knowl^ 
2i^ about justice as well as highly committed to practismg it’], ibid., p. 30. 

‘Cum esser pecunia negJigentissimus’ ['Since he did not care at all about 
money’], ihtd, 

Persius, Satires, 2,17, 
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is the origin of all things but who ought not to be circumscribed 
within the sphere of our narrow reason. He would have added 
that he embraced Christianity as it was by law established in Eng- 
land;^"^^ but that he had an aversion to theological disputes; that 
he esteemed principally what tends to the practice of piety and 
sound morals [bons moeurs]^ and that he habitually condemned 
priests who corrupted the simplicity of religion by mixing with it 
superstitious worship and a plethora of vain and worldly specu¬ 
lation. ‘Quicquid autem .. .' [‘But he thought whatever brought 
about the practice of piety or good morals of greatest importance. 
For him it seemed holier and more respectful to have belief in God 
rather than knowledge of him. But he would criticise priests who 
either spoiled the complete simplicity of Christianity with super¬ 
stition., or who involved themselves in pointless, sometimes profane, 
speculations.’]"'^'^ 

They conclude that those who accuse him of atheism are worth¬ 
less slanderers who could perhaps maintain no other grounds than 
this: that he had rejected several Scholastic doctrines which had 
ascribed to God certain attributes modelled upon our own small 
intelligence* ‘Quare fortiter . . .’ [‘A great slander has therefore been 
committed by those who accused him of being guilty of atheism. 
This perhaps followed from the fact that he had rejected the custom 
of Scholastics and others of that breed, who, sitting at ease among 
their archives, shape the hidden attributes of the divine nature in 
accordance with the paltry capacity of their own intelligence.’]^’’ 

It is undeniable that no accusation has been more seriously 
abused than that of atheism. Many small minds and people of 
malice bestow it upon all who - drawing on sound metaphysics and 
the general doctrines of the Scriptures - put limits upon claims 
about great and sublime truths. In addition, they want them to 
adopt every little article with which they continuously indoctrinate 
the people* If one believed certain divines, anyone widi the courage 


‘Deum agnovit eumque rerum , . .' [‘He acknowledged that God existed and 
that he was the ongin of all things, but that he should in no way be circum¬ 
scribed within the narrow enclosure of human reason’], Vila p. 105. 

‘Rjeligionem christianam , .[‘He sincerely embraced Christianity, as it was 
established in the Anglican church by the Uws of the kingdom, with the foolish 
superstitions cut out’], ibid., p. 106. 

Ibid., p. 107. 

Ibid. 
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to withdraw from this routine is impious and an sspnt fort. This was 
how Monconys was falsely accused. For he [Monoonys] sometimes 
debated very freely against those who debased the greatness of God 
by the belief which they attributed to him, and by the paltry evi¬ 
dence which they provided. They did him the injustice of treating 
him as a libertine: he, who was suffused with the most sublime idea 
of God that can be conceived. Read what follows: 

That affable manner in which he was sometimes seen to 
contradict certain piteous minds - who demeaned with their 
proofs the facts w^hich they wished to establish - permitted 
those w^ho accused him to argue that his frankness and his 
candour should be taken as a depraved liberty. But the 
firmness of his virtue and the sincerity of his piety - of 
which he gave testimony in his Voyages - shone through. In 
his last illness he confessed to one of his friends that, in his 
heart, he had always held for the Divinity - of whom his 
idea was more noble than inv man had conceived - a deep 
deference and an infinite respect. When he was in Alexan¬ 
dria - at a time when it seemed that nothing was inexplic¬ 
able - and finding himself, one night, alone on one of those 
terraces which serve as a roof for Levantine buildings, he 
was suddenly overwhelmed by a palpable knowledge of the 
Divinity, He then spent almost the whole night in continu¬ 
ous adoration of the principle of all beings, and filled with 
an inexplicable sense of consolation. 

(N) It was said too that he was frightened of phantoms and 
demons.] His friends treated this as a fable .. . But it seems that 
he admitted that be did not like to remain alone, and they allowed 
it to be implied that he feared assassins. If his philosophy exempted 
him from the latter but not the former, he still would not have been 
prevented from feeling uneasy, and one could cite a thought of 
Horace.It can be noted in passing that his principles of natural 
philosophy were not sufficient to remove his fear of apparitions for, 

Preface to Voyages de Mmeonys, p. 7, 

‘Somnia, terrores magicos, miracula , . / [‘EHi yrm laugh at dreams, the terrors 
of magic, strange marvels, stwthsayers, night-time ghosts, and Thessalian por¬ 
tents? What use is it for you to remove just one of many thorns?’] Horace, 
F.ptstUs, 2 26^12 
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to reason logically, there arc no philosophers who are less justified 
in rejecting magic and sorcery than those who deny the existence 
of God. But - you will say - Hobbes did not believe in the existence 
of spirits. Speak more circumspectly! For in fact he believed that 
there are no substances distinct from matter. Thus, since that would 
not have prevented him from believing that there exist many sub¬ 
stances bent on doing harm and good U) others, and which succeed, 
he could and should have believed that there are beings in the air 
and elsewhere just as capable of mischief as the corpuscles, which, 
he would have said, make up ail the thoughts in our brain, Now^ 
why do these corpuscles have more knowledge of the means of 
doing mischief than other beings,^ And what proof is there that 
these other beings are unaw'are of the way in which they must act 
on our brain in order to make us see an apparition? 

Let us consider the matter fr<>m another perspective. If one 
st]ught to claim that no one whatsoever ever believed he had seen a 
ghost, one would not only be verj bold but also \ery extravagant. 
And 1 do not think that the most opinionated and the most extreme 
among unbelievers have ever maintained this. What they do can be 
reduced to saying that persons who have thought that they wit¬ 
nessed an apparition have had a damaged imagination. They admit, 
therefore, that there are certain places in the brain which, being 
affected in this or that manner, excite the image of an object which 
has no real existence outside of ourselves. They make the man, 
whose brain is thus affected, believe that he sees, at two paces from 
him, a fearsome spectre, or a fury, or a menacing phantom. Similar 
things take place inside the heads of even unbelieving people, either 
W'hile they sleep, or when they are disturbed by a violent fever. 
Dare one maintain after this that it is impossible for a man awake, 
who is not delirious, to receive in certain parts of his brain an 
impression somewhat like that which, in accordance with the laws 
of nature, is connected with the appearance of a ghost? Once they 
are obliged to acknowledge this possibility, they cannot reply that a 
ghost will never appear before them, or that when they are awake 
and alone in their room they will never think that they are seeing 
cither a man or a beast. Hobbes could have imagined, therefore, 
that a certain combination of atoms when excited in his brain would 
expose him tp such a vision, though he w'ould have been persuaded 
that no angel and no soul of a dead man had played a part in it. He 
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wafi timorous to the last degree^ and consequently he had good 
reason to mistrust his imagination v^hen he was alone in his room 
at night. For in spite of himself, recollections of what he had read 
and heard concerning the apparition of spirits would reawaken, 
although he was not persuaded that these things were real. These 
images, in conjunction with his timidity of temperament, could play 
him a wretched trick. And it is certain that a man as unbelieving as 
he, but more courageous, would have been surprised had he seen 
someone whom he knew to be dead enter his room. Such appar¬ 
itions arc very common in dreams whether one believes in the 
immortality of the soul or whether one docs not. Let us suppose it 
happened one day, that they appeared to an unbeliever who was 
awake, as they had appeared to him when he was asleep. Now even 
though he had great courage, we would understand his fear. All the 
more reason for us to suppose, then, that Hobbes would have been 
very scared. 
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De I’Hopital 

[Mtchel de I'Hopttal, chancellor from r^6o to in Bayle\< 

judgement, a statesman comparable lo Cicero. For he had sympathised 
with the ideas of reform and he had taught future generations that evert 
m corrupt times an honourable kw maker could pursue peace through 
persistent negotiation. Bayle draws on letters and memoirs from both 
sides to explain de rHdpttaVs reluctant severity towards the parlcnicnts 
of his day. Zealots among the Catholic majority, contemptuous of the 
royal edicts oj toleration, had voted for vwleme against the Reformers. 
In such conditions only heroic measures could have prevented the 
majority from Jighiing illegally, or the minority from arming in 
self-defence, j 

Hopital (Michel de I’), chancellor uf France in the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury, v\'as one of the greatest men of his time. He was from the 
Auvergne of an ordinary family, and rose to prominence only gradu- 
ally \^(A)], He was counsellor in the parlement of Paris when princess 
Marguerite, sister of king Henry II, having been assigned the duchy 
of Berri, chose him for her chancellor." He continued with her in 
the same post in Italy after she had married the duke of Savoy and 
he was in Nice w'hen he was raised to the office of chancellor of 
France in 1560 during the reign of Francis 11 ,^ It was believed that 
the House of Guise prticured that office for him, and that it did so 
because they supposed that if he were under an obligation [(B) | to 
them he would do all that they washed. They w^ere mistaken, for he 

Pasquiff, veil Ji, bk 22, p 758. 

ba Planche, biisioire de Frati(m II, p. 228 
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kiJ d(mn for his maxim the good of the kingdom and the just 
interests of his master the king. It is true that he was obliged to 
operate circumspectly {(f>)l, for had he openly opposed the schemes 
of the Ciuises he would have been in no position to remedy the 
disarray of France. He was thus forced to swim between two 
streams; but through this manner of operating he deflected some of 
the storms which threatened the kingdom, and delayed others; and 
thereby he found the means of rendering good service to his country 
insofar as the wretched conditions of the times would allow'. Among 
other things he prevented the introduction of the Inquisition by 
consenting to an edict' that was far more se\ere towards the Prot¬ 
estants than he wmuld have wished (D). It was that of Romorantin 
[1560], There is no doubt at all that had he possessed a completely 
free hand in those matters, he would have procured a full toleration 
for those of the Reformed religion. His responsible administration 
and his persuasiveness were very certainly among the factors that 
altered the disposition of men’s minds towards them. So remarkable 
was the change in attitudes that by the second year of his ministry 
there were — in the council that examined the petition w'hich they 
[those of the Reformed religion] presented to the king (E) to request 
the free exercise of their religion - almost as many votes for as 
against them. His influence was no less effective in respect of miti¬ 
gating the Edicts of July 1561/ and in the freedom they acquired 
to be exempted from its observance.’ The Edict of January [i 562], 
which they obtained some time later, was his w-ork undoubtedly; 
moreover this Edict permitted them public meetings and many 
other privileges. That was the only proper remedy for the afflictions 
of the state; furthermore all the dreadful troubles that were to beset 
it for the next thirty years arose from infringements of that Edict; 
and in the aftermath of those dismal calamities, it proved necessary, 
eventually, to impose the same remedy but in a stronger measure. 
It proved essential to negotiate the Edict of Nantes [1598] which 
was so much more favourable to the Reformed church than that 
which Chancellor de I’Hopital had obtained for it. But I concede 
also that the Roman church took less risk when it accepted the Edict 


' \n Ma> 1'56 o. 

'' These rtsrnctions angered zealous Olholics 
’’ .See Retmrk ( 1 '), note io=3j;. 
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af Nantes than when it agreed to the Fdict of January (F). 'I'hc 
obstacles that ho had to overcome did not cease once he had signed 
it: they arose again over its ratification and he had to show all his 
firmness of purpose and strength of mind to bring an end to the 
mistrust and ill-humour of the pariem£}il of Faris i’he 

speeches he delivered to inspire a spirit of tolerance made him very 
much suspected by the (iatholics, and odious to the court of Rome 
(H); and because he always argued against civil violence they 
excluded him from the councils of He was very distressed 

when he saw preparations being made on both sides to take up arms 
after the affair of \assy, he declared his thoughts frankly upon it, 
and made a most excellent answer to the Connetablc who told him 
that 'it did not belong to those of the robe [the judiciary] to give 
opinions on matters of war. “Better there be such men”, answered 
he, “than those who, knowing how to bear arms, do not know when 
they should be used”.’*^^ Cardinal Hippolyte d’Esr, l.egatc a la tern 
in France, received orders to work on getting him dismissed from 
office; but he told the Pope that he saw no likelihood of succeeding 
in such an affair.He proposed it nevertheless to the queen regent 
who became exceedingly angry. If Varillas had known this he would 
not have made the error which we shall sec bdow^^"' This chancel¬ 
lor’s counsels of peace contributed more to his downfall than any 
other cause; and I have provided strong evidence for it,'"'' He 
resigned voluntarily as .swm as he perceived that his enemies had 
turned the king against him and he passed the rest of his life in the 
country home^"' which he owned at Hcauce. He made that with¬ 
drawal in June They sent for his seals of office some days 
afterwards. He returned them very readily saying, in addition, that 
he was no longer suited for the business of a world which was so 
depraved,’^'' We ought to think it more strange rhat he maintained 
his ground for seven or eight years in so corrupt a court, than 

Pasquier, Leitre<i, 'vtil. i, bk 4, p, iih. See also Baptiste le Grain, I/IIntoire ik 
Htnri /fy pp, [2g, 130, where he praises as mijeh as he condemns those who 
excluded him from the war council 
See I Remark {H), below,] the quoiaiion at note 30=5^^. 

Citation [note] 32=60, 

In Remark (H), towards the end, 

Named Vignai and rvot V'ignan as Mezerai calls it on p [86 of vol. lit of his major 
histori lie is [ordinarily] nothing less than exact in his proper names. 
Brantome, in dv (.]^lnne^ahi^ de Monimorencu vol 11, p 87 
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that he was finally dismissed from office, I'here would have been 
something lacking m his virtue and his glory had he continued as 
chancellor until his death; for under such a reign it would have 
been a sort of stain or mark of ignominy to be thought suitable tor 
that great employment. An honest man was not what was needed 
by those who were then in charge of public affairs. Let us observe 
that M. de I'Hopital did not fail ro establish some very good laws 
f(I)J and that he flatlered neither subjects nor prince. He was very 
zealous in maintaining and supporting the royal majesty and auth¬ 
ority, and through the gravity of his censures he was able to make 
the parkmenti appreciate the wrong that they did to undermine their 
monarch (K), but, on the other hand, he made it his business to see 
that the prince should obey justice and reason. He opposed unjust 
edicts as far as he could but if, nevertheless, he had to attach his 
seal to them he made it known that it was against his advice (L) . . . 
He WTOte a noble testament which w'as published and which showed 
among other things his partiality for peace (P) and his indifTerence 
to funeral ceremonies. He died on 15 March 1573 at about sixty- 
eight years of age [(QJ] ... 1 might have recounted many other 
things but I have omitted them because they may be found in 
Moreri . . . 

Ronsard’s Ode,"^ conceived as a eulogy to-this great minister of 
justice, has been looked upon as superb but in certain respects I find 
nothing to surpass the portrayal by Brantome. It represents M. de 
THopital as a man who could be compared with the greatest and most 
eminent men of the robe in ancient Greece and Rome. Since 1 shall 
cite so many other passages in the Remarks, I shall, for brevity’s sake, 
omit what has been said by Brantome. 1 beg my readers only to con¬ 
sider the two following matters. The first concerns what Brantome 
remarks about the chancellor’s firmness against the Cardinal de Lor¬ 
raine, w'ho wanted the Council of Trent ratified in France."^ The 
second concerns the courage w hich he showed after the Massacre of 
Saint Bartholomew [157^] when he had reason to believe that the 
assassins had been sent to his home."^" I shall sav this as well. A famous 

v" 


See bk I, 10 , , . Rithekt vho has commenfed on it says that it is a masterpiece 
of poetry. See also Pasquier, Litirts^ bk 21, p. 758- 

BraiiTome, Memotres^ vol. ii, p, 85. See Varillas, Charki IX, bk 6, for the detail 
of this dispute. 

Brantome, vol. tl, pp 87, 88, 
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author^’"' — having described strength of mind as *a certain temper 
and disposition of the intellect; always balanced within itself, firm, 
steady, courageous; able to see everything, hear everything and do 
everything, without being troubled, upset, distressed, or shocked’ - 
adds that it is 'rather as Ju\ enal describes it’ in the six ‘fine verses of 
the tenth Satire’,'^"'' Chancellor de I’Hopital, Naude continues,''"* 
'w'ho was endow cd w ith this strength of mind as well as any man w ho 
preceded or followed him, described the quality even more suc- 
cinctlj ~ if more robustly - whereby he derived his maxim: “Si fractus 
illabarur orbis / impavidum ferient ruinae.” See note t=2. Should 
I not also mention the services that he rendered even after his death? 
And is it not proper to observe that the maxims of stare by which he 
acted were highly beneficial for France - since he educated disciples 
who, at the right time and place, w’ere able to oppose the Ixague, 
thereby causing their pernicious schemes to miscarry (S)? 


[RemarLs (A)-(C) omitted.] 

(D) He prevented . . , the introduction of the Inquisition by 
consenting to an edict that was far more severe towards the 
Protestants than he would have wished.] . . , M, Varillas^"^^ 
observes that such moderate action displeased the Calvinists and did 
not satisfy the Catholics,^^' , , , He was assumed to be a Huguenot 
although he went to mass; but at court they said: may God preserve 

^ Naiidf, Caupi JVfdf, ch. 5, p 784 

** ” ‘Fonem posce animum .,[‘Prav for a brave heart fret from fear of death, 
which ranks length of life as the least imp^mant of nature’s gifts; the sort of a 
heart which can bear an> suiferiTig whatsoever, which does mit know^ anger, 
which desires nothing; a heart which prefers the toils and hard labours of Her¬ 
cules to the enchantments, feasts and feather cushions of Sardanapalus ’l 
Juvenal, SaUrei^ 10.357-62. 

Naude, Coups d’etat^ ch. 5, pp. 785, 786. 

These words are from Horace, Odes, 3-3.7-8, and as they are translated Nan¬ 
di’s commentator they mean: ‘should the earth he destroyed, its ruin would 
affect me but I should not be panic-stricken’. 

The vigour with which the French court testified, in 1563, against the Pbpe, in 
favour of the queen of Navarre etc, , . was the work of M. de THopital and 
the Gmnetable de Montmorenci. See de Thou, bk 82, pp. 32, 33. 

Varillas, Htstoir^ de I’herme, bk 22, p. 170. 

^ This edict allocated competence to judge the crime of heresy to bishops alone, 
and removed it from the royal judges 
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us from the nmss of M, de l^Hopital. Jt is the common fate of those 
who seek to keep a temper between the claims of two opposing 
parties to please neither the one nor the other, But this incon¬ 
venience is sometimes a lesser evil than to minply with one side or 
the other, and there arc many occasions when the greatest good that 
can he done is to di\tde the disadvantages so that everyone may 
have his share of them. Our chancellor would have ruined every¬ 
thing had he undertaken from the beginning to give complete satis¬ 
faction to the enemies of the House ot Guise, For that would have 
been to pit himself against a rock, Prudence required that he con- 
Irontcd that faction only trom a side angle, I hey had the w'ind in 
the stem and he could not ,steer into that sort of squall, I believe 
that many CalvinistSH^ who had more zeal than understanding of the 
world, alw'ays condemned this chancellor’s conduct. They would 
ha\e had him declare himself loudly and vehemently as the protec¬ 
tor ot their cause. But could he have preserved his post for even 
three months had he not trimmed somewhat,^ tie understood well 
that the way to survive a storm was the one to which Plutarch refers 
when speaking of the government of republics. 

For as the mathematicians say the sun neither completely 
follows the course of the firmament nor yet directly’ and 
diametrically opposes it; but, by having a small bias and 
follow ing a roundabout path, it makes an oblique line which 
is not too violently straight, is able to turn gently and, by 
its very tilt, is thus able to conserve the whole of creation 
and ensure a world with a steady temperature. So, in the 
matter of governing a republic, too great a severity in oppos¬ 
ing the will of the people {ia volonti du peuple] on every 
occasion and in every matter is too extreme and too rigid. 

So is the facility of letting oneself he draw'n into the errors 
of the people when they have a mistaken fondness or taste 
for certain things, which is a slippery and dangerous slope. 

But the middle way: at no time to cede to the appetite of 
the people so as to make them obey better; but, rather, to 
bestow^ upon them something agreeable in order to ask from 
them something useful, is a salutary means of administering 
and governing men. It permits one eventually to bring 
about, gently and usefully, many good things, provided that 
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one seeks co acquire them neither [hrou^h an indulgence tno 
great, nor through an arrogant and seigneuria! authority 

Our chancellor was not unaware that Cicero had observed that 
politicians should emulate helmsmen. 

An, cum videani navem , . . [‘Imagine I am on a ship being 
carried along on a fair wind not making tor that harbour 
which I have visited before, but heading for another which 
is no less safe or calm; would I rather take the risk of strug¬ 
gling against the conditions of the w eather, or prefer to con¬ 
form and comply with them, especially when it is a question 
of safety? I do not think him a fickle man who decides to 
adjust his course in the Republic just as he would steer his 
ship away from the storm, 

Though he did not have the good fortune of that I.epidus w'ho 
kept himself in favour with Tiberius by observing a fine balance 
hetween gross flattery and too much honesty, he deserves the fol¬ 
lowing praise bestowed by Tacitus. ‘Hunc ego Tepidum . . [This 
Lepidus was, I am informed, a man of authority and good sense 
for his time. For he diverted most matters away from other men’s 
dangerous flatteries and towards a better coarse. But he did not lack 
discretion, since he was held in high regard by Tiberius, possessing 
influence and favour in equal measure’],. , . 

(E) There were almost as many votes in favour of those of 
the Reformed religion , , , as there were against them.] This 
detail strikes me as curious, and 1 imagine that it would offend no 
one to hear more about the ins and outs of the matter. I shall make 
use here of what 1 find in a Catholic author.'^^^^ 

The Huguenots petitioned the king for a right to set up a 
church separate from ours. The king sent this request to the 
parlemeni so that they might receive the advice of the nobles 
of his council. The case for each side was debated very vig- 


Pluiarch, at the bej^inniiig of the Life of Pkocion. J am using Amvot’s version. 
Cicero, Pro Pkneto, 39.94. See also Epi'itulae ad fattuhares [Letters to his 
Friends], 1.9. 

Tacitus, Annah, 4.20 
Pasquier, Lntres., bk 4, p. 196. 
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oroLLsIy. On the one side were those for the Catholic party, 
on the other were those for the Reformed religion. The 
Catholics carried the following resolution by three votes: 
that citizens must cither follow the Roman religion like their 
fathers, or leave the kingdom with the right to sell their 
possessions. When ft came to the vote, the murmurs were 
not few, because the other side argued [hat in a matter of 
such importance, three small votes were no reason for the 
whole of France to go up in flames. For banishment was 
impossible to implement . ., M. de Guise, on the other 
hand, though time seemed to militate against his contention, 
declared vehemently that, since it had been so concluded, it 
was necessary to implement this decision and that his sword 
would never remain in its scabbard as long as it was a ques¬ 
tion of executing this law, Such matters were considered but 
to no conclusion.'"”’ , . , ,A.fter that, and to appease each side 
through a form of neutrality (giving the Reformers limited 
freedom of worship], the government promulgated the Edict 
of last July*^^^ The French Catholics complained about this 
Edict, and said that those of the Reformed religion, or the 
supposed Reformed religion, were not to be found in their 
homes, which was effectively to render the first part of the 
Edict illusory, and was nevertheless to accord them the 
‘right of the magistrate’: which would give them a reason, 
in due course, for seeking to shake olT the burden of their 
allegiance completely 


(F) The Roman religion did not run as great a risk later ., . 
as it had when it agreed to the Edict of January.] It was little 
noticed that those of the Reformed religion had gained the advan¬ 
tage at the beginning of the reign of Charles TX; and that had they 
won, God alone knows what might have become of the religion 
which had persecuted them for so many preceding reigns , . , I am 
now going to cite a passage which will show' just how far they [the 
Protestants] were advantaged in the region of Orleans, and the 
extent of the liberty that they enjoyed there. They publicly 

IhiJ. 

T'hat IS, in ri;6[. 

, . . Pasqviitt, voi i, bk 4, p, 1^8. 
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assembled in the capital of the kingdom even before there were 
edicts \^’hich permitted them to do so. But it most be noted that 
the regent, Catherine de Medicis, had agreed this wirh king [An¬ 
toine] of Navarre. 

The Huguenotsplaced their cnnfidetice in this king'""'^ 
completely; as one whom they had carried upon their shoul¬ 
ders, and into whose hands they had consigned the govern¬ 
ment of France through their alliances and their stratagems 
in the assembly of the Three Estates. And, by wav of an 
acknowledgement of this, he had permitted, by a very great 
connivance, that their servites might he held in public not 
only in Paris, but also at the king’s court in Saint-Germain- 
en-Laye. Furthermore he was not very perturbed to main¬ 
tain his grandeur only by the endorsement of those who 
reciprocally undertook to maintain themselves by his sup¬ 
port and favour. Nevertheless, on changing his mind, he 
became the first tool through which the Catholics armed 
themselves against the rest, But by means of confidential 
letters by which these affairs are conducted - a w'ay of 
operating perhaps unknown to you - the Pope, seeing the 
disagreements that existed among ourselves, sent the Cardi¬ 
nal de Ferrare, legate in France, the uncle of Madame de 
Guise, very ample resources.'^"^ , . . Or, such was the 

' " 14=^7 

common opinion. 

Anyway, I can inform you that in an instant his attitude and his 
intentions towards the Huguenots were seen to change. For he for¬ 
bade their ministers to preach henceforth in the chateau W'hcn they 
had permission and liberty to do so five or six months previously. 
Even in the Assembly of Saint German where there were two 
churches, he still opposed the Huguenots as far as he could. But 
the Prince de Conde, the Admiral dc Coligny, and others who were 
in the lower ranks of those near the king, opposed hirn, and carried 
the day in respect of the promulgation of the Kdict.^^^^ The same 

See Be2i, Hiimre bk 4, p. 670, and Benjeaire, bk zg, no, 34, p. 9(16. 

PasquicT, Lettrei^ voL [, bk 4, p 2(8 
“ ^ That is to the king of Navarre, 

Pasquier, Letirei, vol. !, p. 219. 

TTie common opinion was correct, .More exact historians concur with it, 

*' That is, the Edict of January 1562, 
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author can show us also the great numbers which the Huguenots 
had attracted even before the Edict of January [1562] when they 
had enjoyed the favour of the king of Navarre ''this very day', that 
is 29 September 1561: 

the queen of Navarre, in the presence of all the people, had 
The marriage solemnised by Beza and according to the rites 
of Geneva, of the young Rohan and La Braban^on, niece of 
Madame d’Estampes in the Town of Argenieuil . . . And in 
fact, in the following month of October, the Reformers 
preached outside the city walls of Paris by the monastery of 
Saint-Antoine-des-Champs, before eight or nine thousand 
people < , 

You may see in other letters of Etienne Pasquier'^""^ the extent of 
these gatherings and the degree of the support that was accorded to 
them by the secular arm. One may consult also the letters of Hubert 
Eanguet,'^^^ where one finds, among other things, that the assembl¬ 
ies that were held near Paris w'cre often of fifteen thousand people, 
women in the middle protected by men on foot, and the latter in 
their turn surrounded by men on horseback and that, during the 
sermons, the governor of Paris had the avenues guarded by soldiers 
who would beat back, or arrest, or restrain, in some other manner, 
all those who might trouble the devotions of the congregation. 

Many people who judge these things only by their outcome might 
argue that those ol the Reformed religion would have been more 
prudent had they displayed less presumption at that time. For the 
display of their numbers was looked upon as bravado w'hich 
embittered their enemies, and drew down upon them violent retali¬ 
ation. We see from a letter from the Cardinal Legate that he hoped 
to gain an advantage from such audacity. Hts letter from Saint- 
Germain is dated 27 February, 1562: here is a part of it. 

There happened lately a skirmish between those of the 
two religions which has left several dead; the danger how¬ 
ever has proved greater than the damage. The C]athoiics 
instantly flocked here to complain of the insolence of the 


Pasquier, Lettrci^ vol. 1, bit 4, pp, 200, 201. 
Ibid., pp. 2^13, 205 cit. 

Bk 2, pp 145, 150, 155, edition of Hall, 
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Huguenots; they have complained that they themselves, 
in accordance with the express order of His Majesty^ have 
laid dovvn their arms; while their enemies have done quite 
the opposite . . . I'he reply given by the king and the 
queen of Navarre has been extremely favourable to those 
of our side; for they bade them take courage and also 
promised them that they would take care to provide col¬ 
lectively both for their particular safety, and for the gen¬ 
eral repose of their city . , . To this I add the not unim¬ 
portant particular that not only Their Majesties but 
everyone in general is extremely scandalised by Beza, who 
never walks in Paris unless he is escorted by M, Dandelot 
and followed by a great number of mounted horseguards- 
Notwithstanding all that ,, . given the present state of 
mind among the most powerful, it is likely that these 
disorders will quite soon be revisited upon the heads of 
those who arc causing them,’*^'*'^ 

Nevertheless, let us say to these critics that it was very natural 
that those who had complained for nearly forty years about so hard 
and so cruel an oppression should take advantage of their liberty 
and spill over like water upon the opening of a sluice. Furthermore, 
there were even some motives of prudence that might have gov¬ 
erned their conduct, For they could reasonably have supposed that 
there would be some motive to show' respect for a party whose 
power was seen to be capable of making itself feared. Lastly, 1 say 
that neither minister nor layman could prevent Dandelot and the 
other gentlemen of quality from combining their zeal for religion 
with the demeanour of soldier and cavalier which they had acquired 
through custom and experience. Whatever the reason, the other 
church escaped narrowly: for since the Protestants withstood the 
first war so well " despite their desertion by [.Antoine] the king of 
Navarre - what would they not have done under the protection of 
the Lieutenant-General of the kingdom who would doubtless have 
brought over the queen mother? Languet shows us what a generous 
estimate may be given of their strength. ‘Re paiefacta plerique . . 

['Negohations, or Letters on Pnlit) written to Hope Pius IV, and to Cardinal 
Borromeo, by Hipp€)lyte d'Kst, Curdinal de Ferrarc, Legate in France’], PP- 

Q4' 
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I'When the matter had become known verv manv of our men came 
armed to the meeting, as, they do today, and of those who remain, 
a great number are filled with :ieal . . . Indeed, our men assembled, 
filling the main streets of the dry with some forty thousand soldiers 

1 | 2 tM 3 


[Rcniiirlt (ti) omjtrtd. | 


(H) Ilis speeches . . < made him suspected by the Catholics, 
and very odious to the court of Rome.] We have seen above^ 
what was jokingly said in Trance, m a passage from Varillas, of the 
chancellor’s mass, Beaucaire de Peguillon, speaking of the assembly 
of Saint-Germain'‘"""^ and reporting the summary of the speech 
made there by ("hancellor dc I’Hopital, observes that the first magis¬ 
trate served as a model for the judges who sympathised with the 
sectarians, and who cared only for Calvinists , . This historian 
had the effrontery to brand the great man as an atheist. The follow¬ 
ing is what he said when he observed that the Cardinal de Lorraine 
had procured him the office of chancellor. 


Interim Olivario cancellario . , , [‘Meanwhile, following the 
death of Chancellor Olivaire, Cardinal de Lorraine, against 
the judgement of his whole household and all his friends, 
arranged lor Michel de I’Hopital to be chosen as the new' 
chancellor, who was a man of some learning, but of no 
religion; in fact, I would call him atheist. 

Something has been said elsewhere^"""^ about this accusation. 
Oderic Raynaldus renewed that cruel castigation and used the same 
terms as Beaucaire. It is where he refers to a certain enterprise of 
President Terrier, of whom I have spoken above/^^^ M. Cousin is 


Hubert Languet, Ept^tukc [Letterij, bk a, letter 70, It h dated March 1562, at 
Paris, See also letter 67. 

In Remark (D), n, 1=20, 

Held in t^hi, 

^ Beaucaire, bk 2g, no 30, p, 064 
' S"' P 937- 

See Peme^i Jivfr^e^ sur la fomeie, p, 350^ and Cnnitue gritcraU de rHistaire 
du de Matmhurg, letter t6, no. 2, of the 3rd edition, 

See |/JtV,] article ‘‘Ferrier (Arnautd)f Remark (C), 
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an^y about this injustice^ as he ought to be, and with the excess of 
Raynaldus; and he has related a significant passage from the letter 
w^hich de THopital wrote to Pius IV on 29 September 1562.^^"*" 
Fra Paolo^*^^*' teaches us that Pius JV found the speech which this 
chancellor made to die C-ollo^ue de Poissy to be heretical in many 
places. He adds that the same Pope eveti threatened to bring him 
before the Inquisition, and that the court of Rome, where he distrib¬ 
uted copies of this speech, spoke very ill of that person, and specu¬ 
lated that all the ministers of the kingdom held the same sentiments 
as he: su much so that the French ambassador was hard pressed to 
defentl him, \ote that Pins TV, having determined to give the king 
oi b ranee a hundred thousand ecus as a pure gift, and to lend him 
as many again, stipulated, among other things, that the chancellor, 
the bishop of Valence, and certain others he w^ould name, should 
be imprisoned, 

Let us relate here a passage of a letter which the Cardinal Legate 
Hippolyte d’Est wTOte to the Pope oti 14 June, 1562, It is headed 
^Bois de Vincennes’: 

Among other difficulties nor one of the least i$ to dislodge 
from court, as your Holiness desires, the chancellor and sev¬ 
eral other relevant persons. For your Holiness puts in this 
number both heretics and those who are suspected of heresy. 

But if all the latter were to be banished from court it would 
undoubtedly be deserted, these new opinions having already 
made such an impression on the minds of courtiers that 
there are few to be found who have not some small tincture 
of them .,, But as to the dislodgement you would have of 
the chancellor,^** that is entirely another thing. For, as well 
as having an appointment that does not permit him to be 
away from the court except on urgent business, he cannot 
be deprived of his office except by the express order of the 
king, or for some great fault should he have committed one. 
Nor, legally, may one assert that he deserves death if one 
cannot back it up with indubitable proof. . 

2^^ See Journal des Suvans, Holland, 28 Februaiy^ [68g, p, [ 18. 

//(JffljVf du Concile de Trmte, bk 5, p. 438 of Amelot’s version. 

Negotiatiom ou letlres d’affaires esentes par (e Cardimt de Ferrare legal en 
Franrf, p, 224, 225 
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The letter that he wrote the following day to Cardinal Borromco 
is evidence that Catherine de Med ids did nor appreciate the pro¬ 
posal to get rid <5f’ certain persons, and that she was far more angry 
than before when, following the express order she received from 
Pius the ehanccllor in particular was named. From which it 

would seem that M, Varillas was wholly mistaken w^hen he said that 
the triumvirs required M. de PHopital to withdraw, and that the 
queen sacrificed him.^'^'^ He wanted this supposed dismissal to have 
taken place before the declaration of 7 April 1562 and for it to have 
lasted tor rhe whole of the hrst War/'"'^' That is refuted as much 
b) the silence of other historians as by the letters of the T>egate 
dated [5 June and S July 

rhey were not wrong to believe that M. de PHopital approved 
in his inner soul of the doctrine of the Reformed Church* In the 
speech reported by Me^erai. Catherine de Medicis did not dis¬ 
semble on every derail. 

She applied all her skill to undcrniinine the credit he had 
acquired in the mind of the young king; to whom she had 
it said, through her henchmen, that he [de PHopital] 
undoubtedly supported the heretics; and that his wife, his 
daughter, his son-in-law', and all his family, were of that 
religion; that there was no doubt that he also was a Calvinist 
in his heart and that it was only fear of losing his office that 
prevented him from openly professing it. However, since 
secret enemies are more dangerous than open ones, it w'as 
more important to be apprehensive of him than of the 
Admiral de Coligny; and that His Majesty should no longer 
allow him to go on poisoning his advice with his fine maxims 
of peace beneath which -■ as beneath the skin of serpent 
adorned with colours most agreeable to the eye - there was 
secreted a poisonous venom, which, when caressed, would 
lead to death/^=*’ 


y\=v) 

U=/i] 


IM ., pp, 240, 141- 

Ntsioire de Charks IX, vol, r, p ici, 

Ihl. p. 

See Xligfiiiauom du Cardmak de Ferrate, p, 108, 
M^erai, Histotre de Frame, vol, 111, p. 185. 
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She was not right to say that M. de I’Hopita! was a dangerous 
enemy. For if he treated the Protestants favourably it was not for 
subversive motives, but on account of maxims completely instru¬ 
mental to the good of the state and to the service of the king. The 
integrity of his behaviour, and his experience and wisdom in the 
conduct of affairs, were recognised everywhere: as also was his 
incorruptible attachment to the good of the state^ to the preservation 
of its laws, and to the welfare of peoples. In addition, his generosity, 
always constant, in resisting injustice on the part of the powerful, 
was highly praised by people of good will.^'^'^ However, Catherine 
dc Medicis declared the truth indeed when she said that the family 
of the chancellor ;vas of the [Protestant] religion.^^"*^ So this is 
strong proof that he disapproved of the dogmas of the communion 
of Rome. In the portraits of him by Theodore Beza, there is a 
lighted candle painted behind him to represent - according to M. 
Sponde - that he carried that flame to bring enlightenment to others 
rather than ro illuminate himself The words which accompany 
that portrait tell us that there were two reasons which caused him 
to abstain from making a public profession of the truth. He feared 
that he might deprive himself of the means to serve the cause, and 
he hoped that the time would come w hen he was no longer obliged 
to dissimulate. He waited in vain for the moment and then, having 
wanted to declare himself, he was unable to execute his resolution. 
He sacrificed himself for others. The Latin of Theodore Beza 
expresses this very well. 

Iluie ... ad iu.?tum laudi.s . . , [‘He seems to be denied the 
full measure of the praise due to him. This praise he 
deserves: partly because, by not professing the true religion 
openly, he avoided closing his routes to assisting those pious 
believers, and partly becau.se, being misled by a certain vain 
hope, he longed for everyone to be pulled from the quag¬ 
mire. But since he had long neglected to extricate himself 
from that mire, he could not manage it later when he wished 
to. But will anyone fail to celebrate his memory because, in 


Ibid., p. 2 qb. 

Sff de Sponde, for the >ear i*,75, no, 15, p. 7+5. 
Kor the i'car 1561, no. ig. p. ftpy 
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his attempt to help others, he was inclined to neglect his 
own interests for so 

His will and testament is proof that his heart w'as not Papist: for he 
makes no mention of it, nor of the mass, nor of purgatory, nor of 
priests, nor of anything similar; and he observes in it that ^Christians 
have no great esteem for funeral ceremonies and sepulchres. 

M. dc Sponde asserts that this is the language of a profane 
mind,"^’ and M. Maimbourg asserts that such sentin:)ents are 
unworthj of a Christian.. .. Father Garasse, carried away by a 
blind urge to censure the Protestants, accused them of calumny when 
they tried to persuade everyone in France that Chancellor de 
I'Hopital w'as of their faith . . However, he merely exposed his 
ignorance. 

I cannot resist setting down here two observations which I find in 
an anonymous w'ork w hich is excellent. They reveal to us the causes 
of this chan cel lord's downfall. 

I strongly oppose the view (says this unknown author), 
that a great minister, employed by a prince on import- 
ant affairs, should remain silent whatever the circum¬ 
stances; otherwise he wWd be as much the cause of the 
ruin of his master and his affairs by his silence, as might 
another by his enterprise and his cunning. And this is 
why 1 cannot be of the opinion of those who judge that 
M. de PMopita! went too far in opposing so strongly the 
resolution that had been taken by against the pru¬ 

dent advice of the late M, Ic Connetable: [that is], to 
have the king leave ***, at the beginning of the second 
troubles. This w'ise and prudent minister judged, how¬ 
ever - and judged very wisely as events turned out - 
that such a sudden departure . , . would undoubtedly have 
prevented any reconciliation, and carried matters beyond 

Beaa, honti, fol, v, iii. 

See Colomies, B%hheihiqut Ckniue, p, 70, 

Spondanu^ [dc Sponde], for the year 157;^, no, 15, p. 745. 

Mjimbourg, Htmtre du p, 105, See what repiied to .him in 

the Critique of his book, letter 16, nn. y 

See Garasse, Dficirme cuneuie. n 2S. 

+ 4=74 r - 1 . ’ * 

Excerpt from L f'xanteTi du Pritice de Maekiazvl [Analysis of Machiavelli'.s 
Prinee], edition of 1622, p. gg. 
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the point of no return. We can be in no doubt that had 
he hidden his feelings anti had he not made the stand 
that he did., he would have committed a dereliction of 
duty unworthy of a man whom virtue alone had raised 
to such a position* For from that time on, he was no 
long^er fighting with one hand tied behind his back, and 
from that moment his enemies - that is, the enemies of 
his virtue, integrity, and sincerity - had begun to plot 
his downfall . . , Since the goal of those who are honoured 
to be employed in such responsibilities is not to maintain 
themselves to the prejudice of their honour and their 
conscience but to serve well and faithfully, a great states¬ 
man “ as able and w'ell intentioned as was this worthy 
chancellor - should be very content to resign, especially 
when he sees affairs taking a course he has long since 
foreseen. . . . 

k good and truly virtuous minister . . . will never offer 
advice contrary to his real beliefs, but being ordered to 
speak and to give his advice, he will offer it faithfully 
and boldly. This is what this chancellor did when the 
matter under discussion concerned the papal bulls giving 
permission to sell ecclesiastical property, for a hundred 
and fifty thousand livres of revenue, for the purpose of 
extirpating heretics. Since this clause was contrary to the 
Edicts of Peace - the implementation of which M. de 
PHopital judged necessary for the good of the kingdom, 
apart from having been solemnly agreed - he judged that 
no one should contravene them, and that this was one of 
the disservices of the I.eague which would fester from 
then on. Therefore at his instigation the advice was fol¬ 
lowed of obtaining, purely and simply, new bulls without 
this clause. But it proved the stumbling block which they 
used to have this fine person suspected of heresy, to 
remove his seals of office, and to put them in the hands 
of a man thought to be more appropriate for the times, 
and disposed, very shortly afterwards, to be completely in 
favour of the 

IbuL, pp. 97 a 
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[Remark (I) omitted,] 

(K) He knew how to make the parlements . *, appreciate the 
wrong they did to undermine their monarch.] No attorney 
better reprimanded a clerk who is guilty of a grievous impropriety 
than did our chancellor when he reprimanded the parlement of Bor¬ 
deaux, The occasion w as when Charles IX held his court of justice 
there before Easter, on \z April 1564. The king; said 'has 

found rnany faults with your puTlcment , , , Wc see here a house ill 
managed, and it is requisite for you to give us an account of your¬ 
selves ... bor though his ordinances are presented to you, you 
observe them if it suits you. II you have remonstrances to make, 
present them immediately and he will hear them. For you rob 

him of his royal power when you do not wish to obey bis royal 
decrees.’ , . . 

Note the suminary of what the king said to this parlement. 'that 
in future he wants to be better obeyed than he has been, that he 
would in no way permit any of his subjects to take up arms w'ithout 
his permission, and that he would also have his edicts respected’."^'^^' 
There is no doubt that M, de I’Hopital had proposed this speech, 
as well as the vigorous declaration he had the same prince pro¬ 
nounce before the deputies of the parlement of Paris, some time 
earlier '*''"** 

It is here that I must CKamine briefly an argument which is heard 
daily, and which considers any curtailment of the right, which park- 
menis formerly had, of rejecting Edicts which appeared unjust to 
them to be a harmful principle. It was a dyke, they say, which 
prevented the people from being suffocated under the arbitrary 
power of the monarch. The rupture of this barrier ought to be 
compared to the blow which Aeolus dealt to the mountain which 
served to imprison the winds. 

Cavum conversa cuspide montem . , . [‘He struck with the 

butt-end of his spear the side of the hollow mountain, and 


of various memoirs, Paris, Pierre Chevalier, 1623, p, 424. 

thid.^ p, 436. 

Mezerai, Abre^e dronohgiqun, voi, V, for rhe year 1563, p. 80. 

^*'^nt(jme, Eiogi d? Lkarki /.Y, volume of .ifrinoirt'r, vol. iv, pp, 33, 34 
Undoubtedly Brantome referred tu the same speech of CharleN IX at. fhar mcti- 
rioned by Me^erai, Hisfoirt!, vol, IM, under year 1571, 
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the winds, drawn up as if in a bartieline, rushed through the 
point where an exit had been granted them, and blew' across 
the earth in a whirlwind . . 

They embellish this with many maxims which appear exceedingly 
sound, but they never look deeper; they never turn the coin; they 
never consult experience, nor do they examine whether a rejoinder 
might be made. But 1 appeal to practice. For here is its weakness: 
it is easy to prove that France was never so desolate or so wretched 
as when, under Charles IX and Henry III, its parkmenis enjoyed the 
full authority of rejecting the edicts and ordinances of the prince. It 
is easy to demonstrate also that the exercise of that authority was 
the main cause of the troubles in the kingdom between the year 
1562 and the year 1594. Chancellor de THopital had laid down the 
foundations of the public peace by the Edict of the month of Janu¬ 
ary. The Roman church had no further need to fear the danger to 
which ! have referred above;king [AntoineJ of Navarre had 
distanced himself from the Huguenots; Chitherine de Medicis 
thought no more of coming out in their support. They were content 
to preach; and thus the kingdom could have remained at peace but 
only provided that the k'dicr of January had been respected, But 
the Catholics disregarded it, and from that point proceeded the first 
Wars of Religion, the root of all the afflictions which beset the 
state until the extinction of the League. For all those abuses were 
connected with one another or resulted from a directly linked 
sequence of cause and effect.So to what should this violation 
of that Edict of January principally be ascribed? Was it not to the 
pufietnent of Paris? Did it not encourage everyone to refrain from 
observing it? For they ratified it only by undermining that is 
to say, not until after three peremptory orders, and they hedged it 
with restrictions and clauses which caused it to be understood that 
they registered it unwillingly and as a transitory and unworkable 
command. Who, after this, would have feared to violate such an 
edict? Would one not feel assured that a parkment that judged in 

Virgil, Aeneid, [.81-^, 

See Remarl [(G)]. 

Compare Vrith ihU the remark made by d'Aubigne, Hmnre, voL jji, bk 5, ch. 
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this manner would be unlikeh ro take the trouble to punish 
offenders? Now at that time to be a party to a breach of the peace 
and to sound the clarion for civil war was one and the same thing. 
Observe carefully the words used by Varillas at the beginning of his 
aca)iint of the measures that were taken against those of the 
Reformed religion i?nniediately before the massacre of Vassy. "The 
House of Gu'se’, says he. ‘judged, ftoni tlic opposition that it had 
met ifj L.i^c purl:m€nl^ that the I .diet of January would not last, and 
doubted no iojigei that the civil wars would soon Let us 

say in general then that the of Fr.mce, by refusing to 

ratiL, the edicts t>t pcacv, or by ratifying them with such an ill 
grace; and then, as a natural consequence, by not observing them. 
Constituted one ot the greatest chains of prolonged calamity that 
wasted the state and almost ruined the monarchy root and branch. 
Mad Lharlcs \ been reigning at that time, France would unques¬ 
tionably have become a province of his dominions, or rather she 
would have been divided into a thousand parts. 

You demonstrate, someone will point out to me, only the abuse 
by the parkmtms^ of the right they had then, to reject the edicts of 
the prince. But, I will reply to him: are tyranny and most other 
disorders anything other than an abuse of a good thing? To refute 
your reflections, it is sufficient to tell you that this dyke, or barrier, 
you speak of, and which, properly speaking, embraces the contradic¬ 
tion that a state is both monarchical and not monarchical, cannot 
be presented as a sound remedy given that it did far more harm 
than good. What comparison is there between the advantages that 
may accrue from the defeat of a few domestic edicts^*^^’ and the 
deplorable devastation suffered by the whole kingdom for more than 
thirty years? It was much less tn the court that one should attribute 
these calamitous events, than t« the parkmmH. The court became 
Wise through the enlightenment of a brilliant and virtuous chancel¬ 
lor. By the Edict of January, M. de I’Hopital had forestalled the 
troubles, and he had excised the roots of the civil wars. But the 
parkmtnu^ instead of supporting him, undermined him, and 
rendered fruitless the remedy he had found - a remedy which could 


Varillas, H\%ioire df Charles IX, vol. ], p, izi, for year 1562. 
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not have failed to work since there was no other.The court had 
taken the path w^hich the chancellor had indicated, and left it only 
because of the chaos into w hich the kingdom had fallen through the 
fault of those who dis{iheyed that edict; and it was the parlements 
w'htch opened the wide road to this disobedience. They, therefore, 
are responsible for so many profaned, plundered, and overturned 
churches of which catalogues are made to render the Huguenots 
odious. It is no credit to them that the wretchedness into which the 
state fell was not permanent even after the Catholic League was put 
down, rhey opposed the Fdict of Nantes [iSQ^h the unique remedy 
for the internecine disorders. For the of Paris would never 

have ratified it had Henry IV had nnt implored them, though in a 
tone w'hich suggested that he knew how to make himself obeyed. 
Note that the speech by M. de rilnpital to the pariement of Bor- 
deaux''^“*^ shows that in those times when little weight was given 
to the king’s ordinances, the administration of justice was full of 
corruption and shameful irregularities, I will conclude by saying 
that the government of peoples is so full of turmoil that the rem¬ 
edies which may seem the best are sometimes worse than the disease 
and the beginning of an even more terrible calamity. In the forego¬ 
ing, 1 think, I have given an important example. 

(L) If he had to attach his seal to unjust edicts he made it 
known that it was against his advice.] A minister of state, and 
a chancellor to a monarch above all, should do two things if he 
wishes to discharge his duties properly. The first is earnestly to 
recommend to all subjects compliance and obedience; he should 
assume nothing else. It is not for him to stand arguing with them 
about whether they have sometimes a right to take up arms or to 
refuse obedience to ordinances that they find unjust and burden¬ 
some. I le must suppose as an incontestable point that they have not 
that right. The second thing he must do is to represent actively and 
incessantly to the prince that his royal authority never dispenses 
him from an absolute submission to justice, and that it confers no 
right and no privilege to depart from reason [la raim]. Of from 
equity [i'equiieX and from his word etc, M. de THopital acquitted 

remtdium quia unicum.’ [‘The best remedy because the onJy one.’] 
1 ’ See Matthieu, IliUotrf de lu paix, hL 2, narrat. 1, no, T, p. 210 fi sea. 
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himscll punctiliously in all these duties. He took the part of the 
king before his subjects and the part of the subjects before the king. 
He put down with great resolution those who sought to undermine 
the royal authority. You see^“'’' the censures he made to the park- 
m£nt$ - or which he had the king make on his advice, You see 
likew'ise^'“^'’ what he answered to the deputy from the parlement of 
Dijon. But you will now see with what integrity, and with what 
strength of will, he resisted unjust propositions which were sug¬ 
gested to the prince. He w'ithstood them by his arguments as far as 
he could; but if his remonstrations did not prevent the matter from 
being implemented, he would distance himself from them; and he 
would indicate that he had not consented , ., De THopital W'ould 
usually write the following words in his own hand, on the back of 
such letters: me non consentknte [‘without my consent’]. This meant: 
they have obliged me to append my seal against my advice. It was 
in this manner that he treated the letters of appointment relating to 
Cardinal de Ferrare who had been sent to France as legate by Pope 
Pius In response to such an elaboration by the chancellor, 

the court of the parlement, reading the words on the back, joined 
with him and would not ratify that power/^"^^ Everyone knows 
about the absolute power possessed by M. de Guise under Francis 
II; nevertheless even that power was not capable of bending this 
chancellor; for it was he alone who refused to sign the warrant for 
the execution of the Prince de Conde.'^'^ 

Languet has preserved for us a sharp rejoinder which the chan¬ 
cellor made to the papal legate. The latter had dared to accuse him 
of knowing nothing of the duties of his office. At least, replied the 
chancellor, I have endeavoured to learn them, but you, who have 
several bishoprics, have never dreamed of instructing yourself in 
the duties of the episcopacy. 

Solus canocllarius pertinacissime . , . [‘The chancellor alone 
tenaciously stood his ground, saying that in this affair the 
greatest affront was made to the young king, and that the 


In the preceding remark. 

See, [Ojf,] article vol. UJ, p. 252, 
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laws and majesty of the French realm were brought into 
disrepute. He said that he would not allow' them to abuse in 
this affair the royal seal entrusted to him. At these words 
Cardinal T.egate de Ferrare was furious. He claimed that 
de rUbpital knew' nothing of the duties of his office. The 
chancellor replied: “1, at least, have undoubtedly made the 
effort to find out what they are. But you have never even 
given a thought to w'hat the episcopal office involves, 
although you hold several bishoprics.’^ But he was eventu¬ 
ally overcome by the insolence of others and handed back 
the royal seal, while wanting, nonetheless, to have access to 
that instrument of authority, and claiming a right to it/]^‘’"^“’ 

[Remarks {My (O) omitted.j 

(P) He showed in his last testament his partiality for peace.] 
in that last act of his life he wbshed passionately to honour the verv 
thing that Cicero had extolled before the whole senate. 

‘Quo quidem in hello’ (said this great Roman orator), 
‘semper de pace . , [‘During that war I indeed always 
believed that we should have acted to achieve peace and 
taken any advice that furthered this end, I was alw'ays 
aggrieved that it was not peace alone that was rejected but 
also the speeches of those citizens who demanded peace. For 
I never supported that civil war nor any other. I always 
counselled peace and civilian life^ not warfare and arms. Nor 
did I ever make a secret of my advice, for not only did 1 
often plead for peace in this Senate while the matter w-as 
still open, but 1 also maintained the same stance during the 
actual war at a risk to my lifed]'’^"^ 

There is hardly anything here that M. de I’Hopital might not 
have said. But see what he wrote in his will and testament.'^"I 
can attest that though we took up arms on four occasions, and that 

Epistuliic^ &2, 2, p. 157 
Cl«;ro, Pro Marcdh^ 5,14., 

Tfitamem de Ahckei de illdpital^ reported by Colomies, Bthlie^tkeque Chome, 
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wc went into battk on four or five, I have ajways advised and'urged 
peace, judging that nothing is so damaging to a country as civil 
war, nor more advantageous than peace in any conditions whatso¬ 
ever.Having then spoken of the enemies which that maxim 
drew down on him, and the miseries into which France was plunged 
etc., he adds:^’"’^’ 

1 gave way before arms w'hich w ere the strongest and retired 
into the country with my wife, family and grandchildren, 
entreating the king and the queen on my departure for just 
one thing: that since they had decided to break the truce 
and to pursue, through w'ar, those with whom only a little 
before they had negotiated a peace; and since they had dis¬ 
missed me from the court because they had heard that I w'as 

•H 

opposed and ill disposed to their campaign: 1 implored 
them, I say, since they did nor acquiesce in my advice, that 
at least some time later, after they had glutted their hearts 
and slaked their thirst with the blood of their subjects, to 
embrace the first opportunity for peace that should come 
along, before things were reduced to complete ruin. For 
whatever the outcome of that war, it could only be exceed¬ 
ingly prejudicial to the king and the kingdom. 

[Remarks omitted J 

(S) He educated disciples able to oppose the . . . League , , , 
thereby causing their pernicious schemes to miscarry.] An 
anonymous author, whom I have already cited, supplies me with 
the commentary that 1 need. He says, 

that if the ‘religious devotion’ of the minister or counsellor 
of the prince is not well grounded and his 2eal well con¬ 
trolled, it is impossible to imagine the harm he may do. 
Firstly, he allows himself to be taken unawares, and then he 
himself does the same in turn to his chief. For in the matter 
of religious confession, advantage is taken of the cleverest 

.See PasquicT, vo], i, bk lo. p. t>i6, a se^., where he describes; the 

depravity of these wars. 
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men. Many think themselves to be exceedingly pious and 
devout if they remain largely in ignorance of what goes on 
within religion, and of what is discussed privately among 
its leaders; some of whom, being experienced, engage them 
subsequently in a fine chicanery. We have spoken of the 
great disasters which have engulfed certain princes - though 
noble and well advised - through a lack of having under¬ 
stood this collusion. 

Let us say a word about some of the advisers , , . They were of two 
types, since those who had been schooled under the discipline of 
Chancellor de THopital held principles in conformity with C^hristian 
piety and rnoderation, and which were also useful for the conser¬ 
vation of peace and the maintenance of the king's authority. The 
rest, by contrast, whether because of conscience without much 
ability, or whether to consolidate an elite faction, were so attached 
to the externals of religion that they judged it better to let the 
kingdom be incinerated, than to put up with the least compromise 
in religious affairs* So the outcome of this divergence of attitude 
was that the second type [of adviser] has greatly aided to create, 
foster, and strengthen the League; just as the first type of adviser 
has helped to achieve the l^eague’s destruction: thereby rescuing 
the kingdom from the brink of the ruin to which the ocher type had 
brought if. 
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[Aftfr the English Revolution of ibHH, and the outbreak of war between 
William III and Louis XIV, Huguenots in the Netherlands were torn 
between loyalty to their native land and loyalty to their adopted repuh- 
iu. Some, such as furieu, wrote m favour of WilHam, Protestantism, 
and popular sovereignty, while others stayed silent. In his account of the 
Huguenot author of the Franco-Gallia^ Bayk reveals another strategy. 
He reminds contemporaries that in the sixteenth century Protestants and 
Catholics had taught, in turn, that peoples were sovereign. For some 
doctrines were like ‘birds of passage* - in ‘one country in summer* and 
in another ‘in winter*. In Hotman had proposed an elected ruler 
as an alternative to the Catholic regency; but the elective argument had 
‘migrated* to the Catholic House of Guise in 1^84 when the Protestant 
Henry/ of Navarre acceded as legitimate heir.j 

Hotm.^nus (Francois) . ,. was one of the most learned lawvers of 
the sixteenth century. He was bcrn in Paris on 23 August 1524 , . . 
[(A)l As soon as he was fifteen he was sent to Orleans to study law 
, . . His father, a counsellor in the parlement who had already 
planned his career, brought him back and entered him for the bar; 
but the young man was soon repelled by the wrangling of the courts, 
and immersed himself in the studv of Roman iaw and the humani- 
ties. He encountered the new opinions for which so many in the 
kingdom were being put to death; but, finding that he could not 
profess them in Paris, he went in 1547 to I.,yon where he published 
a book. It was the second he had sent to the press [(B)]. . . . 
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His ability was so idely recognised thar the magistrates of Stras¬ 
bourg offered him a chair in jurisprudence ., . and he found himself 
courted by the duke of Prussia and the landgrave of Hesse, Though 
he was not interested in those invitations he did not refuse to go to 
the court of the king of Navarre at the beginning of the troubles. 
He travelled twice to Germany to seek help from Ferdinand on 
behalf of the Princes of the Blood and even on behalf of the queen 
mother^ . . . He allowed himself to be persuaded by Jean de 
Monlue to teach law at Valence j(D)], which he did so effectively 
that he raised that university's reputation ., . Three years later, at 
the invitation of Marguerite of France, sister of Henry II, he went 
to Bourges, but he left five months later for Orleans in order to be 
in the circle of the leaders of the [Huguenot] party who put his 
advice to grciU use. The peace w'hich was made shortly afterwards 
did nor prevent him from fearing a return of the turbulence. This 
was why he withdrew to Sancerre to wait for more favourable times. 
It was there that he wrote an excellent book, De eomoktione.^'^ He 
then returned to his chair at Bourges where he had feared for his 
life during the massacre of the year 1572. Having had the good 
fortune to escape . * . and vowing never to return, he fled to Geneva 
where he published certain books against the persecutors of such 
impact that he was offered great inducements to refrain from 
further writing of that sort. He ignored them, however {E). . . , 

He . . . composed a work in support of the rights of the king of 
Navarre [(F)], after w'hich he returned to Basle where he died on 15 
February 1590. He declined to go to Leiden where he was offered a 
professorial chair. He was able to arrange a new edition of his 
works'^ which appeared only after his death . . Not everything 
he had written was included [(G)]. Of all his writings, the Franco- 
Gallia, which he himself greatly valued,'"® is the work which others 
have approved the least, and it has persuaded some people that he 
was author of the Vtndiciae contra tyrannos (H), a book completely 


S&c below, note 6=23, 
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devoted to republican ideas. Some time later his own maxims were 
turned against him [I). It is hard to avoid that inconvenience if one 
writes on certain subjects ... I am surprised that m Francois Hot- 
man’s Life a matter has been forgotten that is particularly resplen¬ 
dent TO his memory: namely, that at the age of twenty-three he 
delivered public lectures in the Faculty of Paris [(M)]. There is no 
mention either, and this does net surprise me, of certain things that 
Daudouin published against him, and which would have stained his 
memory horribly had they been true [(N)]. One could only believe 
them by supposing that it is easier to become superbly learned and 
a great enemy of religious persecution, than it is to become an indif¬ 
ferently honest man. , . . 


[Remarks ( AMD) omitted J 

(E) He published in Geneva certain books against the per¬ 
secutors of such impact that he was offered great induce¬ 
ments to refrain from further writing of that sort, , . . but 
he ignored such propositions.] This is what is said of . . . [the 
VrancQ-Caliid[ by the author who wrote his 

Ad Allobroges igitur . . . ['He returned to the people of 
Savoy . . . and in several of hts learned works he steadfastly 
defended against the faith - or rather through faith - the 
inncK:ence of those who had been persecuted. Indeed he 
accomplished this with such skill that certain persons, who 
thought his spirit would be weakened by such adversity, 
urged him with sweeping promises to refrain from writing 
again in that vein. He replied that he had never defended a 
cause that w-as unjust. Nor had he ever abandoned a legal 
case in the hope of profit or through fear of danger. He 
insisted that in a just action it was better to be defeated than 
weakly to concede; since though assassination must not go 
unpunished, the cause of the innocent must equally be 
defended.’] 

Immediately after this, the author discusses the book De regni 
Gailiae statu [On the Constitution of the Kingdom of Gaul] which 

[Ntvekt, yiia,] p. 
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Herman brought out at about that time under the titk of Franco- 
Galiiii. If we are to accept the opinion of certain Protestants, the 
work was commendable from the standpoint of learning but 
unworthy of a French constitutional lawyer. M, Teissier speaks of 
it thus: his book entitled Franco-GdUia drew upon him, with 
REASON, the censure of good Frenchmen. For in that work he 
endeavours to prove that this kingdom, the most flourishing; in 
Christendom, is not hereditary as arc the successions of private per¬ 
sons, but that crowns were formerly obtained only on election by 
the votes of the nobility and the people.^"^® Therefore, since the 
power and authority to elect kings formerly belonged to the Estates 
of the Realm and to the whole nation assembled in a body, so the 
Estates could depose them. Hereupon he brings in the examples of 
Philippe de Valois, Jean, Charles V, Charles VI, and Louis XL But 
what he principally insists on, ii to show that since women have 
always been judged ineligible for royal ofhee, they ought also to be 
excluded from all public posts and administration.^'^ 

Add to this the judicious words of Bongars taker from a tetter to 
M. de Thou.^='' 

. . .Grief gave some colour to the work when it was first 
printed, for we allow many words to escape us in extreme 
distress which we should blush to hear repeated when the 
trouble is over. 1 write to you of my thoughts about it, not 
knowing what judgement you make. ... I am well aware 
that the good man was well pleased with that piece since he 
proved it by the frequent reimpressions. It is a malady with 
which too many of our people are afflicted: they would too 
willingly have our monarchy reduced to an anarchy. But 
even if something does have disadvantages, it does not 
follow that it must be destroyed. 

Bongars, you will say, has put his finger on it. Hotman was 
in a rage when he wrote that hook, and, not content to avenge 
himself on the rulers of the time, he endeavoured to discharge 


^ P'rora de Thou, Latin version, p. 49 for the year 1573. 

Teissier, Adiittms &itx etogti de M. de Th&u, 2, p, 139. 
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his resentment upon the monarchy itself anti on the whole body 
of the nation: and with so little judgement that he provided the 
supporters of the League with powerful arguments for their 
exclusion of Henry IV. For according to his principles, the 
Catholics would have been completely in the right to elect the 
Dues de Guise as kings of France to the prejudice of the Princes 
ol the Blood An impassioned writer^ you wdll continue, is little 
able lu think of the future, his thoughts arc intent upon the 
present; it does not occur to him that times may change and 
that a doctrine which today was in the interest of our cause will, 
on another day, be as favourable to the cause of our enemies. 
That was wLat happened in France under Charles IX and Henry 
in. Each party was obliged to contradict themselves, as Montaigne 
has so exquisitely observed. See Remark (I). It is certain that if 
Catherine de Medicis had embraced the Reformation and estab¬ 
lished it throughout France, Hotman W'Ould have written a fine 
book to prove that the regency of women was a very fine thing 
in accordance with the spirit of our fundamental laws, With what 
vigour would he have refuted the Papists who would have written 
against this queen? The strongest argument advanced by the 
Protestants of France to justify their initial cal] to arms was 
because Catherine de Mcdicis wrote to the Prince de Condc 
They therefore acknowdedged the authority of this woman. Did 
not Hotman solicit help in Germany in the name of this queen? 
'Ab his paullo . . f ['A little later he was sent to Germany by 
these men, and in fact by the queen who w'as regent for the 
under-age king. His mission was to obtain some reinforcements 
Irom Emperor Ferdinand and other German dignitaries for their 
collapsing fortunes. The speech he delivered to the emperor’s 
Frankfurt Committee survives.We shall see elsewhere^"^^ that 
he is accused of bad faith in his Franco-Galtta, and we shall try 
to say something in defence of this learned man. 


[Remarkis (f’HCi) otnltu-d l 


(H) It was believed that he was the author of the Vindiciae 
fontra tyrannos.] . . . When I spoke of this work in the ‘Pro- 

Novelet, iTi I'tta Hiftif/ftiantii. 

[n Remark (H), 
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ject’^’" for this dictionary^ I said that the error of those who 
attributed to Francois flotman the book by Junius Brutus was 
trivial. Herman, T continued, left France for his religion, and 
though he was not like those who flee from persecution breathing 
threats of murder as vengeful'^"^'' as those of the persecutors 
themselves, he did not fail to criticise and protest in his exile. 
He wTOte the Franco-Gailta to show that the French monarchy 
is not what it is thought to be, and that, of right, the people 
are its true sovereigns. This, in addition to the fact that it 

contains manv maxims from the Franco-Galiia. is why it is 

■■ f 1' 

believahJe that he was also the author of the work by Junius 
Brutus. Barclay refutes only this last argument which seems to 
him plausible enough, but claims to overturn it by something 
that is rather more plausible which is, he says,’**"^^ that Junius 

Brutus made use of many arguments which Hotman mocked and 

refuted, and falls into elementary errors of the sort which 

Hotman could not have made concerning the civil law. This was 
more obliging to oar learned lawyer than W'hat was said by 
Boeclerus. T w'ish\ says he, 

that Hotman had not so obstinately wished to appear 
among those authors who sound the clarion against kings, 
who, on their private authority, convert them into tyrants 
with a subterfuge which corrupts not only sound philos¬ 
ophy, but also Holy Scripture. I wish he had not in his 
Framo-Gallia given such a wretched example to others, 
and that he had not falsified history more than once to 
outrage others and to satisfy his prejudices with a too 
facile indulgence. 

vol, XV, p, 126. [Vindia^t tontr^i Tyrannoi by ‘Junius Brutus’ was a ps-eud- 
onymciu', sixteenth-century pamphlet justifying the overthrow of a tyrant. Bavie, 
ever concerned to prove that he raises no matter considered subversive, unless 
it had already been aired in print, indicates that his account, in Remark (H), of 
Hotman’s republican theory is an eicerpt from his own previously publiiihed 
Projil d'un dictwnnaire cntiqu£ (1692). He may have meant not the ‘Project’, but 
the ‘Dissertation concemant le livre d'Etienne Junius Brutus imprimee J’an 
1579’, a Ions essay which had accompanied the ‘Project’, later reprinted in the 
Dictionary in 1697. In short, though a footnote in the ‘Dissertation’ refers back 
to the article ‘Hotman’ (see Dir, vol. iv, pp, I2+-+8, note g, p. 126), the passage 
had not appeared before in either of the earlier essays ] 

Acts of the Apostles, g:i, concerning Saul. 

Barclay, Contra momrch&mdihoi^ p. ^[i. 
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The Greek phrase of Boeclerus has much more emphasis . . , *To 
do a supposed service, he corrupted history more than once-’^'^ 

. , . I cannot refrain from saying that Boeclerus greatly maltreats 
Hofman, who was not among those men who, like certain English 
Catholics of the last century, left their country for religion in a 
menacing way, spewing out hre and flame, vomiting a thousand 
imprecations, thundering mantras, and seeking to return with sword 
in hand, or by the help of exterminating armies; in a word, seeking 
to return preceded, like the departure from Egypt, with all the 
plagues of Pharaoh, not excepting the passage of the exterminating 
angel. Hotman contented himself with some good strokes of the 
pen, and with a discussion of certain things w hich displeased him. 
It is true that unintentionalh he worked for the League'and 
forged some weapons for [Cardinal] Beltarmine. It is true too that 
his arms were like those of the Parthians.'^^" I mean that from a 
position of flight he hit harder than he w ould have done had he not 
retreated. But it needs to be said that his writings do not deserve the 
castigation merited by other outpourings that emerge from similar 
circumstances. For example, the Catholics from England in vain 
produced satires and bitter invectives against Queen Elizabeth, 
for it was all wasted paper which the w ise in any party neither make 
use of nor take seriously. Whatever the facts, appearances w^re 
somewhat against Hotman as to the work of Junius Brutus. For, as 
1 have said, it was a very trivial error to have made him the author 
of the Vindictae contra tyramos. 

(I) His own maxims were turned against him some time 
later.] It was by accident, and through a common enough eventu¬ 
ality whereby the interests of parties change, that Hotman’s own 
work became subject to the inconvenience I speak of. The revol¬ 
utions of France so changed the scene that the maxims of each party 

ii=«> hlstoriani non semel torrumpii.’ Cited in Grotius, De jurt belh et pacts^ 

bk I, ch, 4, p. Z75. 

12=41 j Projtt, vol. XV, p, 92, 

See folloiving remArk. 

^Navita Bosphorum , .[‘I'he Punic sailor is terrified of the Bosphorus .., 
The soldier fears the Panhian’s arrows fired durin;^ swift flight. The Parthian 
fears lying in chains in the Roman prison, But death as an unforeseen force has 
long earned people off and will go on doing so.’] Horace, Odas, a. 13.17-20, 
See ‘tlizabeth’, Remark ((K)]. 
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were reciprocally metamorphosed into their contraries. Montaigne 
pleasantly ridicules the Catholics for it.'^^^ 

Sec {says he), with what horrible impudence we toss about 
divine arguments, and how irreligiously we throw them 
away and catch them again, as fortune alters our position 
in these public storms. That solemn proposition: that it is 
permitted for subjects to rebel and to take up arms against 
their prince for the defence of religion, was maintained last 
year by a certain party, and deriied by the other party: but 
see now who maintains the affirmative and whether sabres 
rattle less for this cause than for that. We bum [at the stake] 
those people who say that it is necessary to harness truth to 
the yoke of necessity, but does not France do worse in what 
she does, than in what she says, etc.? 

As long as the world lasts there wdil always be ambulatory doc¬ 
trines, dependent on time and place: true migratory birds, which 
are in one country in summer and in another country in winter: 
wandering lights, which like the Cartesian comets illuminate suc¬ 
cessively several vortices. Whoever seeks to condemn that would be 
taken for an unrealistic critic, a citizen of Plato’s Republu. And thus 
Hotman should not be held responsible for what, in the Franco- 
Gallia^ was afterwards used to his own advantage by the prominent 
advocate for the Catholic League. 

They [the Protestants) cannot complain (it is Louis d’Orle- 
ans in the name of the English Catholics, who speaks thus) 
if they are treated in the way they have treated others. 
Follow their advice, tread in the path they have devised to 
gain ascendancy, and you will establish yourselves and 
invoh^e them in shame and confusion. In their Franco- 
Oaiiia^ one of the most detestable books that ever saw light 
of day and composed to ignite the whole of France, they say 
chat it is lawful to choose a king at one’s pleasure. Tell the 
heretics, then, that you do not like the king of Navarre, and 
therefore let him stay in Bearn until you desire to have him. 
Thus they should be whipped with their own rods so that 

Montaigne, Eisais^ bk 2, ch. 12, p. 193. Mezerai, LMuloire de France, vol, Ul, 

p. 792, 
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they may know that the potent hand of God chastises them 
with their own pernicious WTiting and wicked advice, 

Fundamentally, Hotman’s book is a fine work, well written and 
full of erudition, and all the more vexatious to the opposite party 
because the author^ as he himself informs his critics, limits himself 
to the facts, ‘Why was Mathareie\ he asks, ‘so outraged by the 
author of the Franco-Gallia as narrator of plain historical fact? For, 
as he says in Bk i.io, how could anyone be angry with a mere 
rapporteur? The Franco-Gallia is devoted only to exposition and 
straight reporting, so that were the words of others effaced the 
paper would be blank/'*"*' 

He was condemned on the grounds that his book seemed to have 
been the creation of a besotted, outraged madman, but he replied 
that this castigation was an actionable offence; since throughout the 
book he had maintained the stance of a calm and objective scho¬ 
lar,That was a singular advantage in such a work. Furthermore, 
although the rejoinder w^as indeed written in a humorous style, it 
did not prevent him from including many things that were intended 
to be taken seriously, ‘Ridentem dicere vemm quid vetat?’ [‘What 
is to prevent the man w'ho jokes from speaking the truthThat 
is, it warns the adversary that it is not sufficient for him to make 
his accusation, it refers to legal proceedings de lite prosequenda\ and 
warns that he will be liable to pay compensation in the event of 
being convicted of calumny . . If we are to believe a historian 
who was a pastor, this work by Hotman did not please every Prot¬ 
estant, but neither did it displease every Catholic; and it was not 
written without some involvement with the Cabal of the Marechal 

L ^“4^ 

Avtrttssemenu dei cuthoHques anglmi, 1587, pp, 74, 7*;, 

It wjs a satire by Holman himself. iMatagonis de Matagonibus (pseud,), MottUt}- 
riaie adversus ttah-Gallmm sivi Ann-Ffanco-GalUam Antonn Muthardit [A 
Warning against Antoine Matharers Iialo-Gailia or Anti-Franc9-Gallia\ 

‘Quod dicit Franco-Galliam , , ['He (Matharel) alleges that the Franco-Gaiha 
was composed by an author who had imbibed loo much in some wine-shop 
and vomited up a piece of scrawl overflowing w ith spleen and stupidity. But 1 
can confirm as fact that many friends of the Fruns:o-Gatiia\ author call this 
accusation vulgar impudence deserving flogging and imprisonment. For where 
in the whole hook is there one word which springs from a disturbed mind, 
rather than from a calm and balanced exposition?’! Ihid 
Horace, 5 irrirfi, 1,1.24-5, 

Matagonis de Matagonibus [Hotman], AUntromk adverius Italo-Calh&m jfftv 
Anii-Frame-Calharn Antonti MatkareUi. 
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Damville. ‘Shorth after\ he tells us "the Due d^Alen^on, his maj- 
csty^s brother, withdrew from court with several gentlemen^ who 
had been won over by the said Marechal Damville; and, taking the 
name of Malcontents, they joined forces with the Huguenots of 
whom none renounced what they had said previously’.'^'^' And 
Hotman in his Franco-Galha undertook to write that the French 
people had a sovereign authority not only to dect their kings but 
also to repudiate the sons of kings and to elect strangers* And upon 
that subject he says many things, praising those peoples who curb 
the licence of their kings and bring them to reason. He devotes his 
attention, after several other discussions, to attacking the regency 
of queen mothers. He did so because the queen mother [Catherine 
de Medicis] had been declared regent until the return of her son, 
the king of Poland. In short, he explored many ancient histories in 
his usual manner, first from one side, and then from the other. This 
book was agreeable to certain Reformers and certain Catholics who 
formed a group in favour of innovation, but not at all to everyone, 
D’Aubigne^'"^' also attributes that purpose to the book, but he says 
that it was published in 1573 while Charles IX was alive, De 
Thou“^=^" and Mezerai,^^='^ who suggest the same motive, place it 
during the reign of Charles IX, and the latter before the departure 
of the king of Poland. That overthrows Cayet’s hypothesis: that the 
regency conferred on Queen Catherine at Charles IX's death was 
one of Hotman’s grievances. It is certain that his work was printed 
before the queen, under the Edict of 30 May J574, was declared 
regent. But perhaps he foresaw' that it would be so, and it is very 
likely that he had her in mind in what he said against a female 
regency. He was thinking of the harm brought about by this prin¬ 
cess during her first regency* This talented professor of jurispru¬ 
dence - who had renounced the post of Counsellor in the parkment 
of Paris for the sake of religion - would have done better to rebut 
his adversaries seriously and directly instead of resorting to 
satire. .. . 

iJ-S2 Victor Cayer, Foreivord to Ckramiagi^ mvtnuire. 

De Thou, Hismre vol, 11, p. 670. Simkr in his Epitomf de k Bthlt- 

otheijut de Getner pbces the printing of the Franeo-Gatlia in 1573, and he is 
right, This book was printed in Geneva by Jacobus Stoerius in the year 1573, 
The Epistle dedicatory to the Elector Palatine is dated zi August IC71. 

De Thou, Hislotre utiiverielk, 37 
Meyerai, H^tOfre di France, vol, ml p 293. 
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[When he wnta about Japan, Bayie intentionaily makes comparisons 
mtk public life tn Europe. Most Europeans were merely entertained 
by travellers' tales from the East, but scholars of human behaviour 
could see in these writings the evidence of similar dispositions and 
similar political and religious institutions. In Remark (E), Bayie 
condemns the recent bloody slaughter perpetrated by soldiers and 
missionaries upon indigenous peoples of the East and in the Americas, 
which he contrasts to the mildness of the Christianity of the first 
three centuries. When he assesses a work by a Jesuit missionary 
concerning the expulsion of Christianity from Japan, he remarks that 
he would like to see such a history written from the Japanese point 
of view.} 

Japan. This is the name of a ifreat country situated to the east of 
China and divided into rnany islands. It is treated so amply in 
Moreri’s Dictionary* that few things remain for me to observe. Nor 
will I add anything that he has omitted, but I will confine myself 
instead to certain aspects of the theology of those islanders. 

The monarchy of Japan is divided into two estates, the ecclesi¬ 
astical and the secular. The first is composed of the bonzes and 
the second of the nobility and the people. The name of bonze 
is given to all those ministers who are dedicated to the service 
of the Japanese Gods. They make a profession of a celibate life 
(Ah and ,., they recognise a sovereign whom they call laco or 


* Especially in the edition of 1699. 
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Xaco, who has authority over all others: who judges matters of 
religion, who determines what ought to be practised concerning 
the worship of the Gods, and what must be believed concerning 
their nature. He elects the Tundes who attend to matters less 
important, and who are analogous, in a way^ to our bishops . . / 
The Japanese have two sorts of God. The first are demons 
w'hom they venerate under various forms, not in the hope of 
receiving good from them hut through fear of being hurt by 
them, d'he second sort are the kings, the conquerors, and the 
sages, whom they have designated as Gods. The main ones are 
Amida and Xaca f(B)l,. . It is estimated that there are as many 
as a dozen sects or religions in Japan, and each individual has 
the freedom to follow the one of his choice, which causes no 
division because it is said that ideas, unlike bodies, have no 
connections with one another. Among these religions, there are 
three prindpal creeds. The first does not hope for an afterlife 
and recognises no substance other than that which is discernible 
through the senses , . . The second, which believes in both the 
immortality of the soul and in an afterlife, is followed by the 
best people, and is called the sect of the men of the most high 
God. The third belief is that which gives veneration to Xaca."" 

The bonzes may be compared to our monks."' Some authors main¬ 
tain' that the basic division among the sects of Japan is between 
those who make their religious profession stop at appearances, and 
those who seek a reality which does not makes its impression on 
the physical senses, and which they call truth. Those who rely on 
appearances acknowledge a hereafter [(C)] in which there are eternal 
rewards for the good, and eternal punishments for the wicked. But 
those who seek interior and intangible reality reject heaven and hell 
and teach notions which are very similar to the ideas of Spinoza 
[(D)J, They are analogous to the Epicureans in that they do not 
attribute to God the government of the world, given that it would 
be contrary to his supreme tranquillity which, according to them, 
constitutes his felicity. Indeed, they go even further than Epicurus 

" dts savam, iS July i6S^, p. 492, in the abstract of de Veghse dv 

Japon [History of the Church of Japan] by M. I’Abbi de T, 

' p. m 
^ See Reijiark [(B)]. 

' See Possevin [A. Possevino, the elder], Biblmhsca voL j, bit 10, ch, 2, p. 

4EO. 
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tor they attribute to him neither reason nor intelligence. They fear 
undoubtedly lest these qualities would disturb his repose, since they 
find that the activity of reasoning is attended with some fatigue/ 
The Christian religion which Francis Xavier, and subsequently 
many other missionaries, preached to the Japanese found the great¬ 
est obstacles to be those which w'ere caused by the bonzes; but not 
in consequence of their doctrines and their arguments, but because 
of the usual behaviour of ecclesiastics. I mean their recourse to the 
secular arm, and the care they took to arouse king and the people 
to give support to the traditional religion, and to persecute the fol¬ 
lowers of the new.® It must nevertheless be acknowledged that the 
Japanese priests engaged in discussions with the Christian priests 
and posed objections to them which proved that they were not lack¬ 
ing in intelligence/ They were unable to prevent the Christian 
religion from making great progress in a very short time. Yet finally 
they impelled the emperor to resort to the violence which extirpated 
it entirely from Japan, which has considerably enlarged the martyr- 
ology (E). Father Possevin strongly condemned those decrees (F) 
of the Japanese legislature. 


(A) The bonzes make a profession of a celibate life.] But ‘they 
do not always observe it very exactly. They abstain from meat and 
fish, they shave their beards and hair and they conceal their 
debaucheries under the appearance of an austere life/’ Their most 
profitable activity comes from burying the dead. For the people, 
being persuaded that the souls of their relatives may have needs in 
the next life, spare nothing to procure for them the comforts which 
the bonzes promise if they pay substantial alms. Another device 
which they use to enrich themselves is to borrow money by promis¬ 
ing ordinary people that they will repay it with substantial interest 
in the world to come. And when they borrow in this way they say 
among themselves that the terms are worth the rate/ 

^ lb\d., th- 3, p. 415. 

® See the Journal dcs advam, above, p, 499, 

See L'Htstoifc ourrajej dis mvam^ September 1691, p. 8 ei seq., in the extract 
from L'HiStoire de I'eghse dujapon. 

’ Journal des t 8 July 1689, p. 492, Dutch edition. 

^ Ibid., p. 493, 
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Those who seek to draw parallels between the P',ast and the West 
would be hard put to find an equivalent for debts payable in the 
world to come. Nevertheless, celibacy ill observed, deceit hidden 
under the appearances of a rigid morality, profit-making out of buri¬ 
als, and solace dispatched to souls separated from the body, would 
afford a great many comparisons. I am therefore persuaded that few 
people could read the extracts from the work of M. Cousin^ without 
exclaiming inwardly; thus if is mih us. It would be very entertaining 
to read an account of the West written by an inhabitant of Japan or 
China who had lived many years in the great cities of Europe. They 
would indeed pay us back in our own coin. Missionaries returning 
from the Indies publish accounts of the deceptions and frauds they 
have observed in the worship of these idolatrous nations. They 
laugh at them, but they should worry lest they are reminded of the 
saying ‘quid rides? mutato nomine de te fabula narratur’'* ['Why do 
you laugh? Just change the name and the same tale can be told 
about you’] and of the deserved reproaches and reprisals to which 
they are exposed when they ignore their own faults but reveal in 
the most minute detail the vices of others. 


[Remarks (B)-{U) omitted ] 

(E) The violence of the Japanese has considerably enlarged 
the martyrology.] Read L’Htsfotre ecciesiastique du jfapon written 
by the Jesuit, Francois Solier, and L *Histone de I'eihe du Japan by 
M. TAbbe de This abbe ‘admires the profundities of God’s 
judgement, and is amazed that he has permitted the blood of so 
many martyrs to be shed without making use of it, as in the first 
centuries of the Church, as fertile seed for producing nevv Chris¬ 
tians Without taking the liberty of delving into the reasons 
which God’s wisdom may have for permitting at one time what it 
does not permit at another, one can maintain that the Christianity 
of the sixteenth century had no reason to hope for the protection 
and favour of God which could compare with that of the Christian- 

' Author in Journal dei savam, cited above and below. 

Horace, i,6, 

Published m Paris, in 2 vols., in quarto, in ibSq. 

Journal des savatis, 25 July i68q, p, 507, 
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ity of the first three centuries, The latter was a benign, gentle and 
patient religion which recommended subjects to submit to their sov¬ 
ereigns; nor did it aspire to raise itself to thrones by way of rebel¬ 
lion. But the Christianity which was preached to the non-believers 
of the sixteenth century was no such thing: it was a bloody and 
murderous religion which had become accustomed to slaughtering 
for five or six hundred years. It had contracted a deeply entrenched 
habit of sustaining itself and expanding its dominions by putting to 
the sword all those who resisted it. The stake and the gibbet, the 
terrifying tribunal of the Inquisition^ crusades, papal bulls to incite 
subjects to rebel, seditious preachers, conspiracies, and assassin¬ 
ations of princes, were the ordinary methods they employed against 
those who did not submit to their commands. Would that bring 
down the benediction that heaven granted to rhe primitive church, 
to the Gospel of peace, and patience and gentleness? The best 
choice the Japanese could have made would have been to convert 
to the true God: but not having sufficient illumination to renounce 
their false religion there remained a choice only between persecuting 
and being persecuted. They could preserve their traditional govern¬ 
ment and their traditional worship only by ridding themselves of 
the Qiristians. For the latter, sooner or later, would have ruined 
both these institutions as soon as they had been capable of making 
war. They would have armed all their proselytes and they would 
have introduced into the country the support and the cruel maxims 
of the Spaniards. And by means of killing and hanging, as in Amer¬ 
ica, they would have brought all Japan under their yoke. Thus when 
one considers these matters only from the perspective of public 
policy one is obliged to acknowledge that the persecution suffered 
by Christians in that country was a consequence of the means which 
prudence uses to forestall the overthrow of the monarchy and the 
dishonour of the state. The ingenuous confession of a Spaniard 
justifies the precautions taken by those unbelievers. It gave a spe¬ 
cious pretence to the bonzes to vent their hatred and to urge the 
extirpation of the Christians. For, asked by the king of Tossa how 
the king of Spain became master of such great tracts of lands in 
both hemispheres, he all too naively replied that he had sent monks 
to preach the Gospel to foreign nations, and once they had con¬ 
verted a good number of pagans, he then sent his troops who united 
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with the new Christians and subdued the country. This indiscretion 
cost the Christians dearly 

(F) Father Possevin has ... condenined the decrees of the 
Japanese legislature.} The first fault he finds with them is that 
they command idolatry, and in particular that of the cult and 
worship of Camus and foloque. He gives a good account of the 
enormity of that idolatry, and he places it in the highest degree of 
the injuries that can be committed against God. He demonstrates 
this with reference to the example of rebellion. For he says that the 
greatest crime that can be committed against a sovereign is to take 
away his power and confer it on another. 

Sicut nullum crimen in regem . , . [‘No worse crime can be 
perpetrated against a king and sovereign than to banish him 
from his kingdom, cast him down from the station of his 
kingly rank, and elevate another to the heights of royal gran¬ 
deur. Likewise it is the greatest offence against God, and the 
worst wickedness is committed against him when religious 
honour and worship, which he alone is ow'ed, are transferred 
to some other deity. They are stolen from him to be 
bestowed upon another. 

The second fault of those laws is that though they strictly forbid 
the homes to have recourse to women, they permit pederasty. They 
forbid the former practice as something vile and abominable, yet 
they approve the latter practice as something decent and holy, ‘In 
bon7.iis omnem . . LAmong the bonzes, copulation with a woman 
is utterly condemned as vile, base, and abominable. But the enjoy¬ 
ment of boys is allowed. In fact, among these same men, sex with 
boys is considered honourable and sacred.Possevin shows with 
many arguments the nefariousness of sodomy. The third fault of 
these laws is that though they prohibit the slaughter of certain ani¬ 
mals dedicated to Camus and Fotoque ^ they permit men to kill one 
another, and even to put an end to their own lives. They suppose 


7-21 


MiitDtre des ouvragei des September [6gj, pp. [3, 14. 

Possevino [the elder], Bihliotkfca sdeaa, vol, 1, bk jo, ch, 6, p, 435. See Pfnsees 
diversei iur Us comites, pp. 340, 390. 

Possevino, ilnd. 
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it to be not only an action acceptable to these divinities^ but also 
the true path to deification. And thus it comes about that great 
numbers of Japanese kill themselves, either by throwing themselves 
into water, or by burning themselves, or by burying themselves, or 
by leaping from high cliffs. Many also sht their bellies on slight 
pretext. Possevin shows the derangement of all such conduct. 

The final fault which he censures is that the laws of Japan declare 
that by the invocation of ‘n AMU Amid abut^ or by shouting 
‘forenguelio’ men expiate all sorts of sin without the need for 
repentance. The Japanese, he continues, make no mention either of 
expiatory penalties or of good works. They claim that such acts 
w'ould be injurious to the merit of Xaca and Amida, who are them¬ 
selves sufficiently wounded by the crimes of men, and have, through 
their sufferings, fully expiated them. This doctrine opens the way 
to sin since, given that nothing is easier than to utter an invocation 
or a shout, one is easily assured of escaping all the penalties that 
one would otherwise have to fear for indulging in the most heinous 
crimes. Possevin clearly shows the effrontery of that doctrine,""^* 
and the pernicious effects that follow from it. In condemning this 
doctrine, no reader need fear being mistaken on the question of 
right [drotil But if he ventures to join the right [droit] to the fact 
[fai(]: to affirm that the doctrine of the bonzes is exactly as Possevin 
rep resents it, then he may properly fear that he judges too hastily. 
For one should never condemn people on the testimony of their 
enemies. It is important to satisfy oneself first that they agree that 
their doctrine has been faithfully represented. It would not be a 
faithful representation if one stopped at the literal sense of some 
laws, without having considered the interpretation of their doctors. 
By that criterion, one could impute to the most reasonable religion 
an abundance of absurdities. There are some harsh things in the 
Scriptures which it would be wrong to consider as the laws of Chri¬ 
stians. For they are not taken in the literal sense: they are explained 
and softened by other passages and according to the analogy of faith. 
We would need to know whether or not the bonzes do the same 
thing in respect of some of the laws of their own legislators. I find 
no difficulty in believing what is said of the frauds and hypocrisies 




Ikd., p. 436 
fkd., p. 437 
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of those idolatrous priests^ but I think it probable that they cloak 
their dogmas as well as they can, no less than their conduct, with 
some show of outward severity. So perhaps we should only impute 
to some of them what Possevin imputes to the whole body of their 
sects. It is taught by some monks that gross reprobates have been 
saved by the simple intercession of the Hrdy Virgin. The extrava¬ 
gance of those [Christians] w ho talk of the treasury of indulgences^ 
or who say that the merits of the saints and their works of suppli¬ 
cation make up for the lack of penitence in many mortal men, would 
aflbrd substantial chapters in an account that a Japanese traveller 
might publish. Would it not be unfair if he related alt that as articles 
of the Christian faith? On that score too, I should like to know what 
the bonzes would reply to the following question: do you in fact 
teach what Possevin imputes to you? Nor w'ould I mind seeing a 
history which they may have written about the establishment and 
the extirpation of Christianity in their islands. And wxre they to 
write it after having read the accounts of Francois Sober and M. 
PAbbe de it would be w orth even more than a public debate. 


[Note to ediiion of 1830-4,] There is by Father Solier an Htstoirf eedmasH^ui 
ifj hki et Royaume du Japm, 1627 As for TAbbe de T., he is none other than 
Father Crasset This author is the true author of L 7 /isroi>f de Vegim du Japrm 
Paris, i68g, reprinted in [715 under the author’s name .. . 
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[Jum ts om of the Dictionary's several articles mhtck allude to the 
power of the feminine. Neither paganism nor Christianity had been able 
to erase the emblem of a great queen from the heart ofpublic life whether 
she is Juno or the Virgin Mary. Like the Virgin, Juno must hear chil¬ 
dren and yet remain pure. She is deceived by Jupiter, tormented by 
jealousy, and rnusl perform impossible tasks. Lrasmus had sought vainly 
to have the Virgin expunged from Christian worship. Bayle supposes 
that myth and tfs permit an interplay between imagmation and 

reality, and that metaphor releases insights into human conduct that the 
age had yet to fathom. In Remark (EE), Bayle recounts one of his 
light tales, hut it antiapates, nevertheless, a psychology of the lihidmous 
unconscious,] 

JuNO^ sister and wife of Jupiter, was the daughter of Saturn and 
Rhea. Her father^ being determined to devour his children far fear 
that one da) they would dethrone him, gave her no more quarter 
than his two other daughters^ whom he had already eaten. But he 
was obliged to disgorge them some years later. He was given a brew 
which made him regurgitate all the children he had the inhumanity 
to ingest.*' Thus it came about that Juno was returned to the world. 

Various accounts are given of her marriage lo Jupiter. One tra¬ 
dition says that they were in love, and lay together without the 
knowledge of her father and mother [(A)] and without, it would 


^ Vesta and Ceres, older sisters of Juno. A.pollQdorus[, On tkt GWs], i. 
^ Ibtd. 



seem, keeping her lover waiting too long." Other traditions say that 
like a dutiful daughter raised to be honourable, she resisted Jupiter’s 
advances [(B)] and that in order to be importuned by him no more 
sought refuge at a shrine. They add that there she met a man whose 
counsel so melted her heart in favour of Jupiter that she resolved 
there and then to please him. I'here are others who say that if this 
was the first time that she lay with Jupiter it was not her first amor¬ 
ous experience. For they claim that before her seduction by Jupiter 
she had been in the grip of Eurymedon, a lascivious giant, by whom 
she bore a son called Prometheus t(C)]- Jupiter knew nothing of 
this until after the marriage, and he then vented his resentment 
against this bastard under other pretexts. There were various 
occasions when the chastity of his wife appeared to him to be in 
doubt. L(D)] He would certainly have deserved it since his own 
adulteries were so exorhiunt. There was hardly an animal w^hose 
shape he did not borrow in his pursuit of maidenheads. Everybody 
knows that he changed himself into a cuckoo in order to have his 
way with Juno [{E)J This goddess presided over marriages,but 
she ought not to have had that employment. It was an ill omen: for 
she and her husband had an unhappy household, and despite the 
good reasons that obliged her to put up with it, their quarrels, fol¬ 
lowing the many legitimate occasions which he gave her for jeal¬ 
ousy, led them to the extremity of divorce [(F)]; and I believe that 
before getting that far, he had attempted to bring her to reason by 
brutalising her. On one occasion he hung her up for some time 
between heaven and earth [(G)], Since she held, on the one hand, 
responsibility for marriages and the supervision of weddings, she 
was responsible on the other for the regulation of their natural 
consequences. I mean by this that she presided over child-birth and 
over the many things that follow from it [(H)] . .. Authors do not 
agree about the place where Juno was raised. Some say it was 
Samos;*^"* others say it was in the ocean [(K)]. But there was no 
town where she w'as more honoured than at Argos [(L)]. She was 
also greatly venerated at Carthage (M) and at Olympia . . . There 
were in the latter town sixteen matrons appointed to supervise the 
games which were celebrated in her honour every five years, Three 


’■ See [Dtt',] article ‘AebiUe’, voi. i 
See Remark [(K.)], 
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classes of young ii'oinen compered there for prizes and entered the 
Olympic events . . . But to return to the subject, Jupiter’s unfaith¬ 
fulness to his wife w as the more inexcusable because Juno had the 
secret of becoming a maid again every year [(N)] . , . 

The cult of Juno in Rome was very ancient [(X)], The honours 
she received in other towns in Italy were also very great [(¥)]. She 
was responsible for many miracles She had a temple at Falerii 
beiorc Rome was built. It resembled that of Argos and the ceremon¬ 
ies used were the same as those which the people of Argos had 
consecrated to her worship* Wc learn this from Dionysius of Hal¬ 
icarnassus in [The Early Hhwty oj Rome,] book 1*21. 

I should very much like to know if anyone, among the pagan 
sages, ever drew attention to a matter which seems patently obvious 
to me: namely that no one ever had less experience of a happy life 
than the greatest of the goddesses, though the condition of happi¬ 
ness is very necessary to the divine nature.^”'' We can scarcely con¬ 
ceive of a condition more wretched than that of Juno, I do not base 
my judgement upon the nature of her employments, difficult and 
disagreeable though they may have been (Z), and however appropri¬ 
ate they may have been for turning to ridicule the theological system 
of the pagans (AA). No, 1 base it upon the need to which she found 
herself reduced, of persecuting the mistresses and bastards of her 
husband in order to seek some relief from the jealousy that over¬ 
whelmed her. She was vulnerable to this passion because of the 
proud and imperious disposition with which she had been imbued 
in consequence of her status as sister and wife of the greatest of the 
Gods. This sensitivity rendered her torment the more unbearable 
and obliged her to move earth and sea to procure the satisfaction of 
revenge. To obtain it she omitted nothing and gave herself no rest. 
But she never had the fulfilment of a complete and entire success 
(BB). She had always to begin anew. The misfortune she had to 
lose her case in a dispute about her beauty [[CQ] must be reckoned 
not least among the humiliations with which her life was beset. The 
resentment for that affront which she harboured against Paris, judge 
of the trial, was very violent and was followed by a thousand aggra- 


‘Quae nobis natura informationem Dcorum ipsorum dedit, eadem insculsit in 
mentibus ut tos aetemos bentos haberemus,’ Cicero, De mtura dsontm fOn ihe 
Nature of the Gods], bL 1.(7 . 




vations and many afllicrions. It was doubtless an agony more severe 
than the blow of the trident which she received from Hercules in 
her right breast.*^ It is said that after the consummation of her 
marriage she washed herself in a fountain between the Tigris and 
Euphrates and from that moment on, the waters of the fountain 
exuded a most marvellous fragrance which perfumed the air about 
it (DD). Juno was beautiful and for that reason it might be said that 
Jupiter’s adulteries were all the more inexcusable (EE). But it would 
be small-minded of me to criticise Amobius who has judged it in 
this manner. The superstition of the Romans was so great that some 
wDiiien honoured Juno by pretending to comb and dress her, and 
to hold up a looking glass before her [(FF)]. But others were little 
in awe of her and each seated herself in the Capitol before her 
husband, fancying herself as his mistress, . , , 


[Remarks (AHL) omiiied,] 

(M) .,, She was also greatly venerated at Carthage.] I have 
long thought that Virgil used poetic licence without any regard for 
history when he depicted Carthage as the city most favoured by 
and 1 am not persuaded to change my mind when 1 see in 
Ovid and in Silius Italicus a confirmation of what Virgil asserts, 
since one cannot reasonably doubt that it is he who is the source of 
Ovid speaking thus of Juno, 

Poeniteat quod non fovi Carthaginis aroes, 
cum mea sint illo currus et arma loco. 

[i would regret not having given my support to the Carthaginian 
stronghold, where my chariot and armour are to be found.. . - 

I do not here take into account the theologies of those who reduce 
several pagan divinities to one, since I tend to support the popular 
view' chat Juno w^as venerated as the sister and the wife of Jupiter, 
and as an entity wholly distinct from Minerva, Diana, the moon, 

See Homer, bk 5, vss, jya at wiiich say that that wound was very 

painfuL , . Tunc ipsam ^avissimu^ oceupavit dolor,’ 

Ameid^ I, near the befioniti^. 

Ovid, Fiisti, 6,45-6 
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Proserpine, etc. In general I cm never see the many references to 
the widespread cult of this goddess^^’ without supposing that there 
is mixed with it 1 know not how many instances of a custom which 
is everywhere observed concerning women. For when a woman 
plays i part in government she is far more assiduously served, hon¬ 
oured and respected than a man who holds a comparable authority. 
Consider the manner in which the wives of governors of provinces 
are courted when they arc known to be held in high esteem. The 
honours that are paid to them exceed those which are given to their 
husbands. This is the practice on earth and it is carried into heaven. 
Jupiter was served as a king and Juno as an ambitious, proud and 
vengeful queen, who shared with him the government of the world 
and attended all his councils.^^ I dare to say that the extravagances 
into which Christians have fallen regarding the Virgin Mary, and 
which surpass anything that the pagans may have invented in 
honour of Juno, spring from the very same source; I mean from the 
habit which there is of honouring women and making one’s court 
to them with much greater zeal and reverence than to the other sex. 
One cannot do without women in either civil or religious life. He 
who would remove from the Roman communion their devotion to 
saints, and especially to the one whom they cal! queen of heaven 
and queen of angels, would leave an irreparable gap in it; for the 
whole would fall apart: arena sine calee, scf>pae dissolutae. Erasmus, 
condemning the custom of honouring the Virgin Mary from the 
pulpit at the beginning of the sermon, says that It flew in the face 
of all the fathers of the church w ho should be imitated in preference 
to those who, probably to please women, thereafter trod in the steps 
of the heathens'.. 


[Remarks (N)-(Y) omineti.] 

(Z) The nature of her employments, difficult and disagree^ 
able as they may have been.] She had the oversight of marriages 

Additional matters relating to her gult in Italy are treated in Remark 
See Homer in the Hyrni to Apollo, 344, when he notes that Juno, because of 
the birth of her daughter Minerva, was apart frorn her husband for a year. 
Erasmus, In Eideiiasten [On Ecclesiastes], in Colomies, Rome protestAnU, p. 25. 
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and their consequences. Consider the many commentaries on the 
following words of Virgil: ‘ . mactant lectas de more bidentes . . * 

[^ . . . according to custom, they sacrifice choice animals to law- 
giving Ceres, to Apollo, and to Father Bacchus, but especially to 
Juno^ whose concern is marriage ties’].^'®^ 

Commentators will draw to your attention a multitude of suchlike 
passages and they will refer you to the epithets of Fronuba [Matri¬ 
monial] and Jugaiis [Nuptial], etc. which were appropriated by the 
spouse of Jupiter because she presided over commitments of mar¬ 
riage. This obligation required great attentiveness; for the cases 
were without number and it w^as exceedingly difficult to perform it 
with honour. Had it been only a matter of making matches, the 
difficulties would not have been so great, for the disposition of the 
participants and the inclination of nature would have saved the 
Intendant-General a great deal of trouble. But a Goddess of the 
highest rank would be committed by virtue of reputation and glory 
to ensure that people should marry well. I mean by this that the 
assortment of various qualities and dispositions brought together 
ought to create an indissoluble bond of affection and concord; and 
therefore all the marriages that w'ere ill suited and all the corre¬ 
spondingly unhappy households could only give her a great deal of 
distress by being so many blemishes on her reputation, and so many 
just reproaches that all the efforts that had been made to invoke 
and worship her on the wedding day were labours lost. All who had 
a mind to abuse her thus had a fair opportunity. For in short, either 
she did all she could to procure happy marriages, or she did not. If 
she did, then there was reason to conclude she was very wretched 
since she had an employment which exhausted all her strength and 
all her industry; and yet ended in failure on countless occasions. 
I’he vast number of instances which showed the vainness of her 
enterprise was a proof that either she had to work with material 
impossible to shape, or that her powers were ineffective and limited. 
In the first case, her misfortune and the deplorable cruelty of her 
fate, or her lack of prudence, were patent. For if she was not free 
to resign an office, in which, though doing her best, she could only 
produce ill-success on a thousand occasions, the inevitability of her 
fate elicits compassion. But if she had been free to resign from her 




Virpil, AetKtdj 4,^7. 
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office^ and had obstinately continued in it, she would have lacked 
judgement and prudence,'""’^ and would have maintained herself 
wrongly in a position which exceeded her strength and which she 
discharged only to her dishonour. It would have been a poor excuse 
for her to assert that her good intentions were thwarted by the 
caprice of another goddess. ‘Sic visum Veneri cui placet impares 
. . / [‘Such is Venus^s pleasure, for she enioys the cruel joke of 
subjecting to the iron yoke (of matrimony) those of differing beauty 
and intellect].’^”^ 

This would have been to acknowledge the limitation and the 
dependence of her powers^ a confession more mortifying than any 
that can be imagined for a goddess as glorious as Juno. This is what 
could be argued if it is assumed that she discharged her duties to 
the best of her capacity; but If it had been supposed that she could 
have done better, she should rightly have been looked upon either 
as guilty of extreme negligence, or of doing extreme harm; arid 
consequently as highly unworthy both of the honour that was 
bestowed upon her, and of the responsibility invested in her. 

Now these are reflections which the pagans ought to have made 
independently. For the outcome of these thoughts is to judge that 
her condition was wholly wretched, whether because of the great 
labour her employments required, or because of their ill success. 
The anguish appears to be inseparable from her state: that is she 
was of a status and of a sex W'hich rendered her extraordinarily 
sensitive to contempt and humiliation; and one can well imagine 
that she had the intelligence not to be ignorant of the criticism that 
might be made against her administration, and to expect that the 
other Gods would criticise her because of it,'^’'" and that if they 
had the mendacity neither to utter it to her face, nor to report the 
attacks that were made behind her back, they w'ould not fail to 
calumniate her in her absence, or at least harbour unkind thoughts 
about her. Nothing further is needed to bring anguish to a heart 
which is vulnerable, ambitious and superb: all that was needed was 
for her to have been aware that her inadequacies were known. 


7=1 S-R 

Horsice, Epiniei, 71, last verse. 

Horsice, Oda^ 1,13. 

The pagans believed that jealousies, quarrels, divisions and similar disorders 
had their place among the gods. 
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All the reflections I have just related could be applied to Juno in 
her role of presiding over child-births. What an ordeal! It was to be 
without a moment of repose and to be compelled to work in a 
thousand places at once. The office is subject to innumerable dis¬ 
tressing accidents. The art of the most adroit surgeons cannot pre¬ 
vent many infants from emerging in the breech position - some one 
way and some another - or from dying along w'ith their mothers, 
These misfortunes provided good grounds for the reproaches of 
Juno’s critics, uselessly invoked under particular and specific names 
according to the nature of the ailment.I know well enough that 
it can be argued with some probability that one should not reduce 
to one deity, named differently, all the divinities of marriages^ child¬ 
birth etc,; but on the other hand it is equally probable that all those 
other deities ought to be looked upon as the sub-delegates of the 
Intendant-General. From which it follows that every such malady 
could well be laid at the door of the Goddess Juno, just as malad- 
ministration by provincial governors is imputed to the sovereign 
authority if he does not produce a remedy for it. Besides, the pro¬ 
liferation of substitutes shows that Juno’s employment was thought 
too arduous, , . . 

(AA) , . however appropriate they may have been for turn¬ 
ing to ridicule the theological system of the pagans.] The 
suffixes Tronuba’ [Matrimonial Goddess] and ‘Jugalis’ [Nuptial 
Goddess] which have been discussed above were not the only ones 
given to Juno in her capacity as patron of marriages. She had other 
special tides based on her various roles as patron of new brides, or 
of the matrimonial home^ ... or of assisting the groom to untie the 
virginal knotJ'='*^. , 

It can in no way be claimed that her duties stopped at the door 
of the nuptial chamber, for her assistance was also required in the 
nuptial bed, which she entered under the titles ‘Dea Mater’ 
[Mother-Goddess], ‘Prema’ [Goddess of Newly-weds], and ‘Dea 
Pertunda’ [Goddess of Loss of Virginity] accompanied by Deus 
Pater Subigus [Father-God of the Wedding Night]. It was on this 
account that Saint Augustine could turn paganism to ridicule; and 

See Remark 

Ou Boulay, da anttifuites rpniai/tfj, pp. i^^o. 
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since it was very difficult to use only grave expressions on such a 
subject, he conveyed the impertinence of it in a free and playful 
language. It would be to expose oneself to the censure of every 
puritanical or prudish reader were one to translate the exact words 
of this father of the church. Let us, then, give them in Latin: 

Cum mas et femina conjunguntur . . , [‘When a man and a 
woman are united by the yoke [itigam] of marriage, the god 
Jugatinus is invoked, So far, so good. But the god Domid- 
ucus is then invoked to lead the bride home [domum ducere]. 
And the god Domitius is employed to install her in the 
house [domum fre]. The goddess Manturna is added, to 
ensure that she is to remain [manere] with her husband. 
What more is required? Let human modesty be spared: 
when a proper privacy has been secured, let the desires of 
flesh and blood run their course. Why fill the bedchamber 
with a swarm of deities when even the wedding attendants 
have departed? ^Vhat is more, it is filled in this way not in 
order to secure a greater regard for modesty by the presence 
of the gods, but so that the woman, being of the weaker 
sex, and made bashful by novelty, may with their assistance 
surrender her virginity without any difficulty. For the god¬ 
dess Virginensis is there, and the father-god Subigus, the 
mother-goddess Prema, the goddess Pertunda, and Venus, 
and Priapus. What is this? If, at any rate, the man, labouring 
at his task, needed to be helped by the gods, might not some 
one god or goddess have been sufficient? Would not Venus 
alone have been equal to the task? For her name is said to 
be derived from the fact that it is not without force [vi non 
stne] that a woman ceases to be a virgin. If there is any shame 
among men, even if there is none among the gods, why, 
when a newly married couple believe that so many gods of 
both sexes arc present and viewing the proceedings, are they 
not so overcome with modesty that he is less aroused, and 
she made even more reluctant? And certainly, if the goddess 
Virginensis is present to unfasten the virgin’s girdle; and if 
the god Subigus is present ro ensure her husband will be 
able to subdue [iuhigere] her successfully; and if the goddess 
Prema is there to press her down \prefnere\ once she has 
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submitted, so that she will not struggle - then what is the 
goddess Pertunda doing here? Let her blush and go forth; 
let the husband himself have something to do. It is surely 
dishonourable for any but him to do the act which is her 
name. But perhaps she is tolerated because she is a goddess 
and not a god. For if she were believed to be a male, and 
hence called Pertundus, the husband would require more 
assistance to defend his wife^s chastity against him chan the 
newly delivered woman does against the god Silvanus. But 
what am 1 saving? For Priapus is also there, and he is all 
too masculine. On his immense and most horrible phallus 
the newly married woman used to be required to sit, accord¬ 
ing to the most honourable and religious custom of the 
matrons!’]’^’"* 

These objections [of Augustine] are devastating and I cannot con¬ 
ceive how the most able apologists of the pagan religion could easily 
have assailed them. The reproach which Saint Augustine proposes 
for the unnecessary' multiplication of beings was, on its own, capable 
of demolishing it. What mistrust of human powers was shown in 
supposing that Venus needed to be assisted by three or four other 
divinities? One may suggest that an apologist would have been able 
to reply only that Saint Augustine was mistaken to reproach as 
useless the addition of the goddess Pertunda, and the goddess Mater 
Prema, and an intervention which left a husband nothing to do. For 
in this base theology, the one was neither more nor less necessary 
than the other, and neither, in fact, excluded the participation of 
husbands. There was, then, a small inexactitude in this aspect of 
the objections of Saint Augustine. The general argument of the 
pagans of that era was to reply that the multiplicity of gods objected 
to was only a multiplication of the names of the same deity. It was 
a weak answer, given that the works of the ancient pagans afforded 
its own refutation. 

Note, by the way, that the philosophers who undertook to answer 
the Christian divines deserve our sympathy, for they carried the 


Au^stine, Df civUate dei [The City of God], 6.^. [The French original sup¬ 
plies the citation in full in Latin with no translation. Cf. below, On Ohstreniiies, 
p. 328. The translation from the Latin into English is by R. W, Dyson 
(Cambridge University Press, 1998), pp, 258-9 ] 
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burden of the folly of others. The ancient priests had foolishly 
committed the fault of ridiculously transplanting the fictions of the 
poets into official worship- and the philosophers of later ages had 
to clear up the shame of those absurdities^ and so torment them¬ 
selves in parrying thrusts that hit the mark. Had those who framed 
so absurd a worship been subject to so dextrous and so powerful an 
adversary as Saint Augustine, they would have been more circum¬ 
spect, and they would not have given so free a rein to their impos¬ 
tures. Thus in this you see the disadvantage of the unity of religion. 
Diversity in religion has irs inconveniences vihich, it must be con¬ 
ceded - and even agreed - are much to be feared; but, on the 
other hand, it prevents the development of corruption and obliges 
religions to treat one another with respect. 

(BB) Her jealousy obliged her to move earth and sea to pro¬ 
duce the satisfaction of revenge .., But she never has the 
fulfilment of a complete and entire success.] .. . 

This is merely an outline of the history of this goddess but it 
is sufficient to show that the heathens must have looked upon 
her as one of the most unhappy persons who was ever in the 
universe, For she was no less suited to be considered as an 
image of extreme misery than Prometheus on Mount Caucasus, 
Sisyphus, Ixion, Tantalus and the Danaids, and the rest of the 
great sinners delivered over to eternal punishment. Nothing is 
more true than the remark of Horace when he said that the 
cruellest tyrants have been unable to invent a torture more intol- 
erible than envy,^^^*^ It arises principally from conjugal jealousy. 
For what can it be like to be subjected to a continual fatigue in 
the pursuit of an unsuccessful revenge? Natural immortality^ in 
no way sweetens the bitterness of this sad condition but instead 
increases it; since hope that death will bring an end to the pain 
and grief would be a consolation. 

Nec finire licet tantos niihi morte dolores, 

Sed nocet esse deum, praeclusa ianua lethi 

Aeternum nostros luctus ex tend it in aevum. 


Invidus alterius macrescit .. / ['An envious man grows thin over the abun¬ 
dance of another's possessions. SiciJian tyrants could have discovered no tor¬ 
ture worse than envy,’] Horace, 1,2.57 —q. 
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[‘I may not put an end to such great sufTering by dying. It is indeed 
painful to be a god^ for the door to death is closed and my grief is 
thus prolonged for eternity. 

The proud title ‘Queen of Heaven^ a seat upon a fine throne, a 
sceptre in hand and a diadem on the head, are all useless in the face 
of an inward disquiet of the soul. One is even more vulnerable to 
these misfortunes when in the highest posts and offices. Or let us 
say, at least, that anxiety is like a fever which is not more easily 
cured in a good bed than upon straw ... It is not wealth that can 
drive away a fever or uneasiness of the mind. It is to be noted that 
if the pagans did not make the observations which I have set down 
in the preceding remark they are wholly inexcusable. For it was not 
only through the poets that they were informed of Juno^s distressing 
life. Official worship had adopted these stories: they were to be 
found on monuments in the temples, in the consecrated statues, the 
pictures of devotion, or all those objects which are called the books 
of the unlettered. All served to reveal to everyone in general the 
jealous distress of that goddess . .. 


[Remark (CC) omitted ] 

(DD) She washed herself in a fountain . . , and ... its waters 
, . . exuded a most marvellous fragrance which perfumed the 
air about it,] Aelian has preserved this tale for us. He says’*"™* 
that the fountain was wholly translucent and that the inhabitants of 
that country, as well as the Syrians, were familiar with the tradition 
which I have reported, and gave it as the cause of the agreeable 
odour in the surrounding air .. One may detect here a charac¬ 
teristic which is both superstitious and imaginative at the same time. 
People are readily led into deriving from some celestial origin all 
the particular properties which they find in certain places of the 
world. And since the pagans allowed themselves to be seduced with 
a chimerical and vernacular tradition concerning the amours and 
marriages of the gods, they believed also that Juno, needing to bathe 

Ovid, Metamorphoses, [ .661-3, 

“ Aelian, Ik ttaturs anmalsum [On the CbaraeteristLCS of AnimalsJ, 12.30, 
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on the morning after her wedding, chose a very clear fountain and 
left there some marks of her presence. Note that according to Tur- 
nebus they imagined that divine natures would make themselves 
known b\ their perfume.. . 

The pagans would have easily believed that the saliva of the gods, 
and so on, was rose-water at the very least. Baizac^®"^" observes that 
the poet Furius ‘makes Jupiter spit snow'/^'^' while ‘another poet 
creates sufficient nectar to f^orm the rivers of the golden age’. Balzac 
adds that ‘he, w^hom the History of Matthew calls the Chrysostom 
of France, when preaching before the late king Henry the Great, 
did actually say: “Sire . . . Your Majesty sheds pearls for tears, Your 
Majesty spits emeralds, sneezes rubies, and blows diamonds from 
his nose”, etc.’ There would have been little difficulty in persuading 
the pagans that the gods really did these things. It is thus that we 
can persuade children that, once upon a time, Urgande the fairy 
asked of those who combed her hair: ‘What are you making fall 
from my head?’; and heard with delight the following reply: ‘Why, 
gold and silver, of course!’ Most of those who believe such a thing 
in their childhood would believe it all their lives should they sec 
that these things are the common opinion in matters of faith, and 
were they not disabused of it when they become older. In other 
matters too, there arc many natural phenomena which the traditions 
of Christian people attribute to miraculous causes, just as the pagans 
attributed to Juno the fragrance of their fountain. Behold, it was 
once said to me, that little strip of land where the grass is so pale: 
it was that path that such and such a martyr trod when he was led 
from the prison to the place of execution. The way he went has 
borne the marks of it ever since. The wheat, the grass, whatever is 
sown there has a tincture of it, and never regains the greenness 
which you see to the right and the left. There is hardly a parish 
where you will not hear such stories. 1 wish some traveller would 
make a large collection of them. They like to gather material relating 
to great towns, but a collection of what concerns the country par¬ 
ishes would have its value too. 

And in this connection I recall hearing a man of judgement say 
that his taste was not like that of an ancient father of the church 


Twrnebus, Adversaria {Journal], bt 30, ch. 3g . 
Balzac, Enirttien 5, ch. 2, p. 88 






who wished he had been in Rome for a triumphal entrance. For my 
part., said he> I would rather I had been present for some months 
among the Roman townsfolk, and had been able to discover from 
their conversation how women practised their devotions, and how 
they spoke of Jupiter and Juno; or the content of their common talk 
on a wedding day, or a day of child-birth, or at a public procession, 
or on a day of kctktemium [parades] and so on, concerning the gods 
and goddesses, Subigus or Subiga [of weddings], Fabulinus [of early 
learning], Pertunda [of loss of virginity], and the others. Books do 
not teach us about those particulars; for it is only through conver¬ 
sation that we can gain an understanding of such minute details. 

(EE) Whether, because of Juno’s beauty, it could have been 
said that Jupiter’s adulteries were all the more inexcusable.] 
This was how Amobius reasoned. ‘Et quid regi Satumio . . 
[‘What business did the Saturnian king have interfering with other 
people’s marriages? Was Juno not enough for him, and could he 
not calm the impulse of his lusts with the queen of the gods, com¬ 
mended by her superior beauty, the grace of her face, the snow- 
white marble of her arms?']'’"^^^ A sophist or a competent casuist 
could very easily attack Arntibius for that line of reasoning, and say 
that, after a certain period of lime, women’s beauty loses its allure 
with respect to their husbands; the nature of things being such that 
they are no longer affecting when one has become used to them: ah 
aisuetts non jit ^mio [passion is not inspired by things one has 
become used to]. He would maintain that the axiom of t\\t politiques, 
that the best means of preserving dominion are those that have been 
used to acquire them, is false in the empire of beauty.^""^^"^ For if 
beauty makes conquests, it is not how she retains them, A husband 
who falls in love merely because his mistress is beautiful will not 
remain in love because, as his wife, she continues to be so; habit 
hardens him against that sort of enchantment... A sophist might 
compile many observations of the same sort but at the end of the 
day he will be dismissed for quibbling. For it is evident that Arnob- 
ius bases his remark upon a commonly held notion. A neighbour- 

Amobius, Disputations adversus genres [Disputations Fagans], 4. 

‘Irnperium facile ., ['Dominion is retained easily by means of the arts by 

iKfhich it was first procured']. Sallust, in the proemium to the Beilum Cafifinaf 

[War against Catiline]. 
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hcM)d is more shocked by the amorous intrigues of a man whose 
wife is handsome, than by those of one whose wife is plain. By the 
same token, a nation, however great, agrees unanimously that the 
philandering of its king is more excusable if its queen is ugly than 
if she is a fine or rare beauty. Someone has included in the 
ana a story which has some relevance to this observation, 

Porthaise, a famous divine preaching at Poitiers, had heard 
tales of the infidelities of a local physician named Lumeau 
who, though he had a handsome wife, could not be happy 
without variety. One day, after having spoken against this 
vice in general, he came to particulars. Pointing at him con¬ 
genially from the pulpit, he then said: nay, we have heard 
with sadness that there are some men who are so profligate 
as to commit adultery even though they have a wife in their 
ow n house who, for our part, would satisfy us very well,^'^^^^ 




Scalagimna, p, 192. 
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[fn 'Loyola Bayk pays a guarded tribute to the Spanish Counter- 
Reformation and to the founder of the Society of fesus. He directs his 
main criticism at recent political casuistry, including the war of propa¬ 
ganda being waged in the Netherlands in the i6gos between Jesuits and 
Calvinists, and warns that posterity should treat such material with 
caution. Through referring, in Remark (S), to a histone resolution pro¬ 
posed in the French Estates General in i6i$, Bayle exonerates the Third 
Estate from allegedly supporting the divine right of kings. The resolution, 
Bayle explains, far from supporting the doctrine of divine right, was a 
repudiation of Jesuitical casuistry posing as popular sovereignty, which 
claimed that pnnees who failed to extirpate heresy must be forced from 
office by popular insurrection J 

Loyola (Ignatius)^ founder of the Jesuits^ was bom in 1491 in the 
province of Guipuscoa in Spain. He was educated at the court of 
Ferdinand and Isabella and as soon as his age permitted him to bear 
arms, he sought opportunities to distinguish himself. He showed 
great courage at the siege of Pamplona'' where he was wounded by 
a cannon shot which shattered his right leg. While he was 
recovering from his wound he made the resolution that he would 
renounce the vanities of the world, go to Jerusalem, and lead a very 
particular sort of life . . . 

He began the rudiments of grammar in 1524 but finding that 
reading a book by Erasmus cooled his devotion [{D)], he could no 


’ This was the siege by the French which ended in the town’s surrender. 
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longer hear that writer mentioned and took up Thomas a Kempis, 
After two years he was thought to have made sufficient progress to 
be admitted to courses in philosophy. Accordingly in the year 1526 
he departed for Complutum ., . 

He then decided to go to Paris, arriving there at the beginning 
of February 1528 with a firm resolution to study assiduously, But 
the poverty to which he was reduced obliged him to beg his bread 
in the streets and to seek help at the hospital of Saint-Jacques, 
which severely frustrated his plans. He tried several expedients to 
overcome these obstacles, but as soon as he had solved one difficulty 
he became caught up in others. It was observed that the intensity 
with which he exhorted young people to holiness led them to take 
up a very unusual manner of life He was accused before an ecclesi¬ 
astical inquisitor, and narrowly escaped a flogging in the college of 
Sainte-Barbe [(F)]. None of these difficulties prevented him from 
completing his courses in philosophy and theology, or from 
attracting a certain number of companions who committed them¬ 
selves by oath to a new w^ay of living. This they did in the church 
of Montmartre on 15 August 1534 and they renewed their dedi¬ 
cation twice successively in the same place and on the same day and 
with the same ceremonies. At first there were seven including 
Loyola, but later there were ten. They decided that Ignatius should 
return to Spain to settle certain affairs and then go to Venice, and 
that they should leave Paris on 15 January 1537 to join him. He 
went to Spain in 1535 to preach repentance [(G)] and attracted 
prodigious audiences. Then, bearing in mind the plans of his com¬ 
panions, he travelled by sea to Genoa and thence to Venice where 
they were reunited on 8 January 1537.^^ In the meantime he did 
not remain idle. He won souls and he made the acquaintance of 
Jean-Pierre Carassa [(H)] who afterwards became Pope. Since they 
were sworn to the journey to Jerusalem they prepared themselves, 
but they wanted above all to honour the Pope and obtain his bless¬ 
ing and permission. They went therefore to Rome and obtained 
their objective. Returning to Venice with the intention of embarking 
they found no opportunity, since the war against the Porte [Otto¬ 
man Empire] had put a stop to the movement of pilgrims. There- 

^ They left Paris on 5 Vovember 1536, and did not wait to the end of the period 
they had agreed. 
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upon, to avoid being idle, they resolved to travel around the towns 
under the Venetian jurisdiction. They preached in the streets and 
then moved into the academies to win over the scholars and finally 
they returned to Rome. It was there that Ignatius conceived the 
idea of a new society, which Pope Paul III confirmed in the year 
1540 with certain conditions, but in 1543 without conditions, He 
was created General of this new order and in 1541 he set up his 
headquarters in Rome, while his companions spread themselves 
across the earth. He applied himself to various projects such as the 
conversion of the Jews (I), saving women of a dissolute life [(K)], 
or caring for orphans. He soon found himself exposed to the most 
outrageous calumnies [(L)J which did not, however, prevent him 
from pursuing whatever might contribute to the glory and establish¬ 
ment of his order.. . . 

You will find in Moreri that Pope Paul V beatified Ignatius in 
the year 1609*^^ and that Pope Gregory XV put him in the catalogue 
of saints in the year 1622, Innocent X and Clement IX increased 
the honours accorded to this new saint [(P)J. But regardless of what 
was done on his behalf, nothing in the story is more surprising than 
the prodigious growth of the order in so few years, both in the old 
world and in the new, despite strong opposition from its adversaries. 
I believe that no community ever had - and still has - more enemies 
than the Jesuits, both within and without. Yet their authority, which 
rose to so high a point so rapidly, has seen an increase rather than 
a decline. The books which have been published against them 
would, on their own, make a large library, It may be said that if 
rnany people condemn them through prejudice [(Q)], they do not 
fail to make the most of this, so that without taking the trouble to 
reply to the pens that malign them, they have a general way of 
weakening the accusations (R). But it is true also that there are 
those who, without any appearance of prejudice, maintain that many 
things have rendered this Society justly odious. They have not 
acquired so great a power, they say, nor preserved it for so long, 
without the assistance of a highly refined political strategy. Now is 
this not the height of immorality in the realm of spiritual sins? 
Moreover, it is the Jesuits who have extended furthest, and pursued 


and not in E605, as Sotuet asserts, Bthhotheca icHpiorum socieiatu jtni [Library 
of the Writings of the Society of Jesus], p. 3. 
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with the most energy, the consequences of several doctrines which 
were conceived before their time^ and which expose sovereigns to 
continual revolution (S), Protestants to slaughter, and Christian 
morality to the most deplorable laxity that one can imagine (T). Let 
us return to Lovola. . . . 

His life has been written by some twenty authors of whom one 
is called Jean-Eusebe de Nieremberg. His work was severely cen¬ 
sured if we believe Baronius [{AA)J, 1 need not add, since this is 
common knowledge, that the Jesuit Bonhours is one of his patri¬ 
arch’s historians. What Grotius has written of Loyola and the Jesu¬ 
its provides not the least fascinating section of his history.**"' His 
words are measured, serious, and honourable, and there is nothing 
in them to suggest invective rather than objectivity and balance. But 
the more he shows himself free from hatred and partiality, the more 
he can persuade us of a matter which, to say no less, remains open. 
He maintains that the profession of a Jesuit does not exclude mar¬ 
riage [(BB)], and that a man who is a member of the Society' may 
live where he pleases and keep a separate home with a wife. Pasquier 
said the same thing, and was publicly rebutted. I have not found 
that he replied to the adversary who treated him as a common slan¬ 
derer. Grotius would have been reprehensible had he possessed no 
better evidence than this. 


[Remarks (AHH) omitted.] 

(I) He applied himself . ., to various projects such as the 
conversion of the Jews,] In the residence of the Jesuits he gave a 
home to certain baptised Jews, and he secured through negotiation 
a house for the use of every Jew who converted to the true faith. 
At his request Pope Paul III ordered that they could keep all their 
goods, and that if they were members of a family and converted in 
opposition to their parents’ wishes, then they would retain their 
inheritance.'”^^ And as for goods acquired through usury and whose 

Grodus, Hiiiona, bt 3, pp. 273 itif 

Ummo veto Judaeorum , .['Indeed, whenever the children of Jews converted 
to Christianity against their parents* wishes, they were to be allowed to keep all 
their property completely intact,’] Ribadenelra, in Vita Ij^nath [Life of Ignatius], 
bk 3, ch 9, p, 213, 
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ori^nai owner was unknown, it was ruled that they would be given 
to converted Jews, Julian HI and Paul IV added a new rule which 
was that every synagogue in Italy must pay an annual tax of a certain 
sum each year which would be used for these con verts. in our 
own times the agents of conversion in France have borrowed some 
of these ordinances. 


[Remarks |lv)-(Q) omitted,] 

(R) They do not fail to m^ke the most of this, so that . , . 
they have a general way of weakening every accusation.] At 
one time they used to reply to all the books that were written against 
them, but now they are weary of it. The reason they give for their 
silence is that they are no more obliged to refute their enemies’ 
pamphlets than the king of France is obliged to rebut the gazettes 
of Amsterdam. ‘Why diould it not be wished’ {it is the Jesuit, 
Father Tellier, who speaks), 

that the Jesuits should neglect to reply to certain pamphlets 
which were, in their opinion, neither less fabulous nor less 
contemptible than the gazettes of Amsterdam or the histori¬ 
cal and prophetical system of M. Jurieu? Ought they to be 
more sensitive in the matter of reputation than the God- 
given sovereign? Ought they not, or at least might they not, 
be permitted to despise what concerns only their individual 
honour? 

Here are further arguments: they concern the pointlessness of 
reply, and the disposition of a certain part of the public to presume 
to be true everything that is WTitten against them. 

No sooner have we replied to one of their pamphlets than 
they have half a dozen more ready to be pubhshed. They 
keep stocks of them, and they distribute them to all parts of 
the world. Those which were refuted a hundred years ago, 
or which everyone scorned though they were not refuted, 


^ Ibid.^ p, 21^. 
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are dredged up again today with the same effrontery as if 
they were new; or as if they had remained unanswered; and 
those who follow them forty or fifty years hence^ will do the 
same with those that are invented in our own day, despicable 
and scorned as they are. For instance, what use will it be to 
the Jesuits of China to have been the first, and almost the 
only men, to have submitted without the least resistance to 
the Apostolic Vicars as soon as they appeared in 1684, when 
this has not hindered their enemies from publishing, as 
recently as last summer, through the pen of their secretary 
the Gazetteer of Holland, that the Holy Father was 
extremely irritated with the Jesuits because they were 
unwilling to recognise the bishops he had sent to China? 
Can it be doubted that in a few years rime this falsehood 
will reappear once again? .. 

Then let us not have him [the editor of the Amsterdam 
Gazette] repent the publication of these absurdities, nor a 
hundred more besides. Let him make no changes to his style 
in the future. For if they are currently despised, he can be 
assured that one day, at least, they will provide good copy 
for the twentieth or thirtieth volume of La Morale pra- 
tique™ 

Thus you see how artfully they [the Jesuits] take advantage of 
the prejudice of their enemies, and how they conform to the maxim: 
misfortune is good for something: they profit from the hatred that is 
felt for them, Fruuntur diis iratis [‘they relish the gods’ anger’], 
Undoubtedly they would be damaged more if their enemies were 
more circumspect in their attacks. For when a person indiscrimi¬ 
nately mixes accusations that are well founded with those that are 
not, he helps the accused. He gives him the chance to render ques¬ 
tionable those accusations which are, in fact, true. One would need 
to be very blind not to see that the many pamphlets that daily 
appear against the Society*"put powerful weapons into their 


lifui,, p. j(. On chis, set the responses of [the Jansetiist] M, Amauld, in vol 
Hi of La Morsk prattqu^ da Lyuties^ c/i. 9, bt \z. 

For example, the one which is entitled Lei yiiuim de la maism pr&fisit it 
tn belle humeur, printed in 1695, Cf, article ‘Annat’, Remart (Bl. 
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hands* It could be said that if they had paid these authors to publish 
such stories, they would have spent their money well. See the com¬ 
ments 1 have made on the art of defamation.^”^"^ Note that the 
Jansenists**^’^ pride themselves immensely on being less credulous 
in respect of the Jesuits, than those of the [Reformed] religion. 

(S) . . . the Jesuits have . . . extended . . . the consequences of 
several doctrines which were conceived before their time, 
and which expose sovereigns to continual revolution.] The 
opinion that the authority of kings is inferior to that of peoples, and 
that he [the king] may be punished by the people in certain cases, 
has been taught and practised in all countries in all ages, and in all 
Christian communities that have had any significance* History in 
every age shows kings deposed at the instigation, or with the appro¬ 
bation, of the clergy. The opinion that sovereigns have received the 
sword trom God to punish heretics is more common still, and it 
has been carried out in practice by Christians from the days of 
Constantine to the present by every Christian community that has 
power over others. Indeed, one w'ould hardly dare write against 
such an opinion in Holland. Doubtless the Jesuits have not invented 
these two doctrines, but it is they who have drawn from them the 
consequences that are the most pernicious and the most prejudicial 
to the public peace. For by combining these two principles they 
have concluded, and in their view by impeccable reasoning, that a 
heretical prince ought to be deposed and heresy extirpated, and by 
fire and sword if it cannot be done in any other way* For, if sover¬ 
eigns have received the sword to punish heretics, it is evident that 
the people, the true sovereign of their monarchs according to the 
first principle, ought to punish them when they persist in heresy. 
But the lightest punishment that can be inflicted on a heretic is 
clearly imprisonment, banishment, or confiscation of goods; and 
consequently a heretical king ought at least to be removed from his 
throne by the people, his sovereign and executive [commettant] - if 
1 may be allowed to use an appropriate Walloon expression - since, 
according to the first principle [i.e. that of popular sovereignty], 
monarchs arc no more than officials to w'hom the people - not able 

Ihtd ; article ‘BeUannini\ Remark (E); see also Iftr,! article ‘GreRorv 
^ ^ VJr, Remark (P). 

*4rnauld, L& Morak praii^e^ veil, m, last page, 
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to exercise their sovereignty for themselves - delegate the duties 
and the exercise of sovereignty, but with reservations and with an 
inalienable right to remove these officials from office as soon as they 
perform badly. Now there is no case in which it is more fitting to 
remove them [monarchs] than when they deserve the penalty which 
sovereigns - understood according to the second principle — are 
charged by God with inflicting on heretics. But as in most cases it 
is impossible to remove from monarchs by judicial means the goods 
whose right to possess they have forfeited under the laws God 
wishes to be established against heresy, because - so 1 argue - they 
normally have sufficient power to maintain themselves when they 
exercise a royal authority - an exercise which can only be a usurp¬ 
ation as long as they are heretics - so it follows that, in order to 
impose the punishments which they have justly incurred, recourse 
must be had to intrigue, I'hat is to say^ one may engage in con¬ 
spiracies against their person, since otherwise the sword to punish 
heretics, which God has given to the people as the true sovereign, 
would be unused. Furthermore^ if sovereigns have received the 
sword to chastise those who violate the two tables of the Decalogue 
[the Ten Commandments]^ it follows that they must punish with 
more vigilance the heretics who violate the First Table [blasphemy 
and idolatry] than the murderers and the thieves who violate the 
Second. For infractions against the First Table are crimes against 
divine majesty and affront God directly; whereas infractions against 
the Second Table attack Him only indirectly. It is therefore the 
duty of the clergy to urge sovereigns to punish heretics as violators 
of the First Table of the Decalogue. And if princes are permissive 
in this respect, clergy' should inveigh far more loudly against this 
neglect than against that which is shown in respect of murder and 
theft. They should even insist that if the present safety of the realm 
obliges them to grant edicts of tolerance to heretics, then they are 
not required to keep their word for longer than the danger lasts. 
And w'hcn this danger has passed, they should resume the sword to 
extirpate heresy, just as they would resume it against robbers and 
murderers when the danger, which forced them to make a truce 
with them, has passed. In a word, if God has placed the sword in 
the hand of sovereigns to punish heresy, the granting of an indul¬ 
gence would render them as criminal before God, as would the 
granting of an indulgence for theft, for adultery or for murder. 



Therefore, the only thing that could excuse it would be to argue 
that they had to promise to suspend the application of the penal 
laws to avoid a far greater harm: the certain ruin of state and church; 
from which it follows that they are obliged to resume their prior 
commitment as soon as the danger has passed; for every oath that 
binds a person to disobey God's law is essentially null and void. 
Such are the principles on which the Jesuits have built a system 
which has rightly rendered them odious, and has justly aroused 
horror of the maxims contrived by some of their members. They 
have built upon a foundation already in existence, just as they have 
elevated consequence upon consequence far beyond sight of the 
original, without being astonished at the ugliness of the outcome. 
They believed that, on the one hand, they served the good of the 
church and that, on the other, they did nothing against the art of 
reasoning, 1 shall not examine whether logic could in fact have 
guided them through all these cftnsequences, for the matter would 
be too odious* I am content to say that France, having seen two of 
her kings [Henry III and Henry IV] successively murdered on the 
pernicious grounds that they protected heretics, asserted that there 
was no better w ay of attacking this wretched train of consequences 
than to demolish its basic premise. It was for this reason that the 
Chamber of the Third Estate of the Realm^^^^ sought to have con¬ 
demned as a pernicious dogma the opinion that the authority of 
monarchs was founded on anything other than God. 

I add to this an observation of M. Jurieu: for he cannot be sus¬ 
pected of partiality to the Jesuits, and yet undoubtedly he has 
praised the following line of reasoning; print:es can pul heretics to 
death: therefore they should put them to deaths and he has ridiculed a 
man who would condemn neither those w'ho wanted them executed, 
nor those who did not want them executed . . , , n=i07 

M. Jurieu reasons as well in that passage as he reasons ill in 
another book'^'““ where he maintains that magistrates are obliged 
to punish idolaters - though he does not condemn the exemption 
from punishment which Holland has permitted idolaters [Catholics] 


In the year [615. 
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to enjoy for whole centuries. Note that when I say that he [Jurieu] 
reasons well, I have supplied in my imagination a clause which is 
highly essentia] for his discourse, and w^hkh he has omitted. The 
last sentence is absurd unless this, or something equivalent, is 
added: ‘and nevertheless 1 am for those that do not put them to 
death, and it is my opinion that we should follow their example'. 

(T) . ., and Christian morals to the most deplorable laxity 
that one can imagine.] The Jesuits did not invent mental reser¬ 
vations, nor the other opinions for which M. Pascal has reproached 
them,^^"'"^ nor even the philosophical They found all that 

in other authors; either specifically, or in the sense that a doctrine 
is contained in a principle of which it is a consequence. But since 
in their Society we have seen a greater number of supporters of 
these opinions than in any other community; and since in their 
hands these remiss maxims become daily more fertile by virtue of 
the energy which they give to discussing such things, they have 
been attributed to them - both in name and more substantially. Oh 
unhappy fruits of disputation, since their methods of study have 
been at least as much to blame as the corruption of the heart. For, 
before beginning moral theology, they teach one or several courses 
in philosophy; they have made a habit of quibbling about every¬ 
thing; they have wrangled a thousand times on the elements of 
reasoning; they are heard defending as often the pros as the com of 
universal categories [des umversaux]^ and of many other things of 
the same sort; their minds are so geared to matters of objection 
and distinction that when they come to handling morals they find 
themselves wholly inclined to confuse them. Distinctions prolifer¬ 
ate; arguments ad hominem oblige you to retrench on everything; to 
give way on one thing today, and on another tomorrow. All this is 
highly dangerous: for dispute as long as you please about questions 
of logic, but in matters of morals be satisfied with good sense and 
with the light suffused through your mind by reading the Gospel. 


Ir Lfs Lenm provimmlef. 

This dogma is an abnost inevliable outcome of the dehnition of Hbtrte [free 
will], by which it is established that in order for an act to be free, the agent 
must be able to position himself either to the right or to the left, hut of necess¬ 
ity nowhere else. Moreoret, this definition is the most common in the Roman 
church, 
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For once you start to dispute in the manner of the Scholastics you 
will soon be unable to escape from the labyrinth. He who said that 
the books of the casuists reflect the art of quibbling with God was 
right;for these advocates at the bar of conscience find more 
distinctions and more subtleties than the advocates of the civil law* 
They make the tribunal of conscience a sort {jf moral laboratory in 
which the firmest truths evaporate into smoke, sal volatiie^ and hot 
air. What Cicero has said of the subtleties of logic^*^”^ describes 
admirably those of the casuists; since you are caught in your own 
webs, you get lost in them without knowing which w'ay to turn; and 
you can save yourself only by letting go of almost everything. They 
who have read Father Pirot’s book^'""’ will tell me that it is easier 
to censure it and to feel that it contains a harmful doctrine than it 
is to explain one’s objections. 

In short, though the Jesuits are not the inventors of these remiss 
opinions, which are practised all the time by other parties, they 
ought not to regard it as unfair that they are attributed to them* 
For the principle is one which they themselves use in respect of the 
Mons version of the New^ Testament, 


Journal da 30 March 1665, p. 249, for what M. Bernier fin) Abrege 

dt C^sendi^ val. vu, bk 2, ch, 8, p, 529, relates of the first president lof the 
parkm^t of Paris], de Lamoignon. 

ifr-112 ad extremum , , .* [‘LogieUns prick themselves severely with their 

own shuttles; for by asking many questions they not only discover ar^ments 
which they cannot then refute, but unravel whit they had be^n and had 
almost finished weivLng,’] Cicero, Dt oralore [On the Orator], 2.38. 

Entitled L'Apoiogt£ dei caiutstes [la Oefence of Casuists], 

Sec the remarks of Father le Tellier on La Defense de la version fran^aise du 
Nouveau Testament [Defence of the French Version of the New Testament], 
Mons, p. 377 et 
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jBayle's DicUonary shows how Atacktavelli's writing at the turn of the 
eighteenth century was continuing to inspire new translations and edi¬ 
tions. To express his own opinion Bayh reprints a hook review of a 
recent translation o/The Prince from his journal Nouvelles de la repu- 
blique des lettres. Having reported the adverse criticism, Bayle defends, 
with reservations, the school which exonerated Machiavelli from the 
charge of advocating a statecraft without moral purpose. A\achiavellV$ 
aim according to scholarly opinion, Bayle shows, had never been other 
than to defend the republic against tyranny. He differed from other 
thinkers in his acknowledgement of the paradox that government must 
sometimes set itself above ordinary morality.] 

Machiavelli (Niccolo), a native of Florence, was a man with 
much insight and an excellent pen. He had a sprinkling of Latin* 
but he started off in the service of a learned man who, having shown 
him many fine passages of the ancient authors, gave him the task of 
inserting them in his books [(A)]. He wrote a play in the style of 
the ancient Greeks [(B)J, which proved so great a success that Leo 
X used it to entertain the city of Rome. He was secretary and after¬ 
wards historiographer to the republic of Florence. The Medicis pro¬ 
cured this employment for him with a good salary to compensate 
him for having been tortured upon the rack.'' He suffered in this 
way when he was suspected of complicity in a conspiracy on the 

“ ‘In nulL vcl ..[‘He had hardly any or just a moderate knowled^ of Latin 
literature’]. PaoJo Giovio, Elogium doctorum virorum [Sayings of Learned Mtn\, 87. 
^ Ibtd., p. 206. 
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part of the Soderini against the House of the Medids. He had the 
fortitude to withstand the torture and to confess nothing/ 'I'he 
praise he gave Brutus and Cassius in his speeches and in his writings 
brought him under grave suspicion of having been the ringleader 
of a plot which was exposed [(C)].*^ Nevertheless no proceedings 
were ever taken against him. From then on he lived in poverty 
ridiculing everything and having no religion/ A tonic which he took 
for his health brought about his death In 1530 [(D)]. Some say that 
the public authority had to oblige him to receive the sacraments.^ 
Others assert that he died vomiting blasphemies.® Of all his books^ 
the one which has aroused the most controversy^ is a work of poli¬ 
tics which he called The Prince (E). Many authors have written 
against it. Nevertheless it was Possevin, who had not read it at all, 
who caused it to be condemned by the Inquisition ((F)]. Machiaveili 
published seven books on the art of war, which made him seem to 
the Duke of Urbino to be a man highly capable of drawing up an 
army in battle. He was however sufficiently prudent never to try 
out his theory on a single battalion [(G)]. A new edition of the 
greater part of his works has recently been published in French 
[(H)], His novel Bdphegor^ an exceedingly clever piece, was putn 
lighed by M. le Fevre of Saumur in 1664 , . 

Those who say that he intended to portray Charles V [in Tke 
Prince] are very much mistaken [(M)). It has been said that Cather¬ 
ine de Medicis made a particular study of this work and that she 
recommended it to her children [(N)]. Those who make this obser¬ 
vation never fail to accompany it with many injurious epithets relat¬ 
ing both to this queen and to Machiaveili. There are not many 
authors who write of him without attempting to denigrate his mem¬ 
ory/^ Yet some excuse him and attempt to defend him.'"’’ And 

Varilla^ Antcdatet de FioTence^ p, 347, 

Paolo Giovio, Ehgium d&ciGrum vtrorum^ 87, p. 206, 

^ See Remark [(D)], 

See Varillas, Anecdotes de FiotVHce^ p, 249, 

® *Bla£phcmans evornuic improbum spititum.' [‘He was blasphetoing even as he 
spewed out the last breath of his shameless life.’] Th^phile Raynaud, De tmlis el 
hona litris [On Good and Bad Boots], no. 46, p 48. 

Th^ophile Raynaud, ihid.^ gives us a list of authors who have refuted Machiaveili. 

' des Savans, 12 January 1665. 

Sec Clasen, in ch. g of his treatise De religi&ne politica [On the Political Religion], 
p. 162, edition of (682 
See Remarks |(D)] and (E). 
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there are even those who regard him as a writer who was motivated 
by a passion for the public good [(O)] and who think that he rep¬ 
resented the art of politics for no other purpose than to inspire men 
with a horror of tyrants, and to encourage peoples everywhere to 
stand up for their liberty, If his true motives are a matter of contro¬ 
versy^ one must at the very least acknowledge that in his conduct 
he showed himself to be formidably inspired by the spirit of repub- 
licanism [(P)], One of his recent opponents is the Italian Jesuit, 
Father Lucchesini. See his Saggio della sctocchezza di Nicold Maeh- 
iaveiii, primed in Rome in i6g7."’"^ The author of the appendix to 
the treatise De UtUTatomm infdkitate [On the Misfortunes of Men 
of Letters] has included Machiavelli in his catalogue,""' and he was 
not mistaken; for this Florentine was besieged by ill fortune in more 
ways than one [(Q)] . . . 


[Remarks {A)-(D) omitted,] 

(E) A work of politics entitled The Prince,\ The maxims of this 
author, it is said, are extremely pernicious; for public opinion is 
firmly persuaded of the proposition that Machiavellianism and the 
art of reigning tyrannically are expressions which carry the same 
meaning. This work of Machiavelli has been translated into French 
by M. Amclot de la Houssaye. The author of the Nouvelki de la 
Repuhlique des Lettres^^"^^ referring to the third edition of this trans¬ 
lation, makes the following comment. 

The Preface is full of salient reflections. We read there, 
among other things, this notion of M, de Wicquefort: ‘that, 
almost always, Machiavelli tells us what Princes do, and not 
what they ought to It is surprising that there have 

been so few who contest that Machiavelli imparts to princes 


™ ** Journal de Lt\psK^ [69^, p. 351, gives an excerpt. 

See CameiiLis Tollius, appendix to Pterrium VaUriunutn (Giovanni Piero Val- 
eriano], pp. 20, 21. 

[i.e. Bayle himself,] January 1&S7 [in NLR^ OD I, pp, 740-1]. 

Chancellor Bacon, De dtgnttau et augntentis saerttiarutti^ 1.7.2 [The Advancement 
of Learning (revised version)], ‘Est quod gratias ..[There is reason to thank 
Michiavel!] and writers like him, for they openly and undisguistdly make public 
how men do act, not how' they ought to act,’] 
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a dangerous politics^ given that, on the contrary, it is princes 
who have imparted to Machiaveili everything that he writes. 

His masters have been the study of the world and the obser¬ 
vation of real involvements^ not a fanciful closet meditation. 

So whether they bum his books, or refute them, or translate 
them, or comment upon them, it will not affect actual 
government one jot more or less* Politics, through a 
WTetched and fatal necessity, must set itself above morality: 
this is not admitted, but it does as Achilles did: ‘jura negat 
sibi nata’ [‘he breaks his own laws’]. There is a distinguished 
philosopher of the present age who cannot bear it to be said 
that it is inevitable for man to sin, I believe, however, that 
he now acknowledges that sin in the case of sovereigns, 
without being excusable, is a necessary thing; yet not only 
are so few content with what is necessary, they would not 
need to be in this wretched condition of necessity if they 
were all decent men. 

To this may be added the saying of an ancient poet: that the most 
innocent would leam to be reprehensible through the bare exercise 
of royalty and with no need for any tutor: 

Et nemo doceat fraudem et sceleris vias, 
regnum docebit. 

[*Kingship will teach us the ways of deceit and crime, if no one else 
does.’]^^ 

Everyone has heard the maxim ‘qui nescit dlssimulare nescit 
regnare’ [‘the man who does not know' how to dissemble, does not 
know how' to rule’], and to deny it to be completely true one would 
need to be very ignorant of affairs of state. Boccalini with great 
subtlety conveys to us that Machiaveili learnt the politics ir his 
Pnnee from the reign of certain popes. 

lo in tanto non intendo . , . [i shall not attempt to justify 
my writings, but I publicly indict and condemn them as 
wicked and execrable rules for the government of a state. 




Seneca, Tkytites, 311. He had said in vs. a 17, 'Sanctitas, pietas, fides . , .’ 
[‘Integrity, piety, loyalty, arc qualities which belong to the private citizen, but 
tings may do as they please.’) ibid., it?. 
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Wherefore, if what I have printe<t is a doctrine of my own 
invention, or if it was originally devised by me, then let me 
suffer the sentence pronounced against me* But if I can 
show that I have written nothing except such remarks as 1 
have collected from the actions of certain princes whom I 
can name whenever it pleases Your Majesty to command 
me to reveal them, what reason would there be for those 
who were the authors of what 1 have transcribed to be con¬ 
sidered innocent, and for me to be condemned to die as a 
knave and an atheist? What reason is there for an original to 
be accounted holy, and the copy burnt as impious and 
execrable? And w'hv should I be so violently persecuted 
when the reading of history (a liberty allowed and com¬ 
mended by all mankind) is able to turn anyone who peruses 
it with a politic eye into so many Macchiavellis?’]"^"^^ 

Note the last words* Boccalini claims that since the reading of 
history is both permitted and recommended, it is wrong to condemn 
the reading of Machiavelli. That is to say that one learns from his¬ 
tory the same maxims as one learns from this author’s Prince, In 
the former they are actually put into practice, while in the latter 
they arc merely suppositions. Perhaps it is on this account that 
certain men of intelligence assert that it were to be wished that no 
histories w'ene ever written.This is not to absolve Machiavelli 
completely; for he advances maxims which he does not condemn 
while a good historian, who gives an account of the application of 
these maxims, does indeed condemn them. This puts a considerable 
distance between the book of this Florentine and a work of history. 
Yet it is incontestable that the reading of history tends incidentally 
to produce precisely the same effect as the reading of Machiavelli. 
There are able persons who have defended Machiavelli^^’ by saying 


wo RagguagHdi Pani<uso [Reports from Pam^stjs, 1614], cent, i, ch, 8g. 

See Mascardi, ZV ki^tonca [On the Art of History]. 

‘Pr« Machiavello inter alios . ’ ['Gaspius Scioppius amon^ others has written 

a defence of Machiavelli in his Peimeal Edacatien,, and in his Dissmation against 
Paganino Gaudenzi^.'^ [See] Bosius, Joannes Andreas, De ctmparanda prwUntia 
(ivtlt [On Attaining Political Wisdom], no. 93, in Magiras, Ep&nymoiogium, p. 
55 ^. 
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that anyone who has attacked him reveals only their ignorance in 
matters of public affairs. 

‘Quicunque sane hactenus Machiaveilum . . ['‘Those who 
have up to now taken it upon themselves to confute Machia' 
velli have, to tell the truths very openly betrayed their own 
^iack of education” in political philosophy. This I call ignor¬ 
ance of the nature and quality of political science, as does 
that great master of definitions^ Aristotle.For you can 
see that practically all men in their political discussions talk 
as if there were no states except those which are concerned, 
before all else, with the safety of the people, or which actu¬ 
ally strive for full and genuine happiness in our lives. They 
claim that, for them, and for any teacher of politics, these 
criteria alone should be considered. Therefore thev con- 
demn any thinking not concerned with those states which 
they judge to be the only ones anyone need know about. 
Indeed, they place outside the limits of political instruction 
any other thinking.’] 

You will find many remarks of this sort in the foreword which 
the learned Conringius has attached to Machiavelli’s Prince. Note 
well that our Florentine is there accused of having enriched his 
work with ideas taken from Aristotle. It follows that Machiavelti’s 
maxims must have been available in books for a long time. 

Nicolaus Machiavellus . . . [*Niccol6 Machiavelli, that 
hollow cymbal of the political arts, could give his Prince 
almost no original counsel about ruling: he gave him 
specifically Aristotle’s previous observations in his PoHua, 
book 5, about what to do to preserve tyranny and dominion, 


Conringius, preface to his edition of prmape [The Prince], in Madras, 
Eponyrndidgium, p, ^54. 

I-et gs add to this these words of M Naude in ch, i of his Coups d^etav. ‘To 
attempt to speak of politics as it is practised and exercised today, vsithout saying 
anything of its acts of statecraft [cowpj d'etat], is to be unaware of the art, the 
teaching, and the means, used by Aristotle in his AnalyHes\ that is, fo speak of 
each thing conectly, and according to the principles and demonstrations that 
arc appropriate and essential to it. “Est enim paediae ...” f‘In education it is 
ignorance not to be aware of those matters for which one should seek a demon- 
slrarion, and those matters for which, in fact, one should not”], as he [Aristotle] 
says in his Metaphysics' 
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But this most insidious teacher of wickedness probably rep¬ 
licated all those ideas as if they were his own, concealing his 
plagiarism of Aristotle. But there was this difference: this 
man wickedly and shamelessly recommended to every prince 
what Aristotle had earlier prescribed, very rightly and sen¬ 
sibly, only to chiefs and tyrants/J’^^''^ 

Gentiilet^^^^ accuses him of having plagiarised Bartolini, I am 
astounded that no one has suggested that he lifted his maxims from 
that angelic doctor, the saintly Thomas Aquinas, For see in Naude's 
Coups a long passage from the commentary by Aquinas 

on the fifth book of Aristotle^s Politics. M. Amelot^^^^ proves that 
MachiaveJli is only the disciple or interpreter of Tacitus, and on 
this point he makes the same observation as Qmringius. Among all 
who censure Machiavelli, he says, you will find that some confess 
that they have never understood him, as it certainly seems from the 
literal sense that they give to certain passages, just as politicians ‘are 
fully able to interpret him otherwise’.So that in reality he is 
censured only because he is misinterpreted; and he is misinterpreted 
by many who would understand him better were they to cease read¬ 
ing him from so prejudiced a perspective. For if, by contrast, they 
were to judge him impartially - that is to say by putting an equal 
distance between him and his adversaries - they would see that the 
maxims which he discusses arc absolutely necessary to princes who, 
to use the words of the great Comte de Medicis, cannot govern 
their states with the rosary in their handsHe said also*^=^^ that 
it was not surprising that Machiavelii was censured by so many, 
since so few people know what raison d'etat means, and in conse¬ 
quence there are few persons sufficiently competent to judge the 
quality of the precepts he advances or the maxims which he teaches. 
And I say, in passing, that his maxims and his practical advice 

Qmrinrius, Introauaion to AhstJitle’s Pt/liiia, ch, 3, p. 583, in Thomasius, Df 
[On Literary Plagiarism]. 

In the preface to hk 3 of Commenmnorum advenus jWafAwu^WwwfCotnmentaries 
against Machiavdiil, 

In eh. I, p. 16, 

In his notes lo Le Pnmre dt Mackiavei 

de la Houssaye, Preface to U Prince de M&chkvet, 7. 

[Qtatioo in edition of 1820-4:1 'Che gli stati non si tenevano con patemostri.' 
[‘States are not governed by patemosters.’l Machiavelii, Hmariae, vii. 

In L 'Epitre dedkmtre [Dedicatory Epistle]. 
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should be judged, and even examined step by step, from the per¬ 
spective of a minister or the perspective of a prince; that is, by 
those persons who, before coming to the throne, might well have 
condemned them and detested them - so true is it that one needs 
to have become a prince, or at the very least a minister, to under¬ 
stand nor the utility, I say, but the absolute necessity of these 
maxims. This is to apply to Machiavelii what another has said of 
Tacitus. 

Those w'ho accuse him of supporting maxims which are 
impious and immoral wilt forgive me if T point out to them 
that no politique ever treated the rules of statecraft more 
reasonably than he; and that the more scrupulous sort of 
person, w'ho condemned him when they were private indi¬ 
viduals, studied him, and applied his precepts, once they 
were called to the government of public affairs. 

M. Amelot, who cites these wmds of M. dc Chanvalon, then 
confirms them with an example. Germany, says has recently 

seen a good example in the last bishop of Vienna who, when he was 
plain Father Emeric, inveighed in all his sermons against the 
maxims of statecraft to tiie point of believing that there was no 
salvation for those who practised them. But as soon as he was elev¬ 
ated to the court of the empire and became a minister of state he 
changed his opinion with his circumstances; and so he came to 
deploy (but wbth more finesse) those very maxims which he had 
condemned when they were practised by his predecessors the 
princes of Aversberg and of Lobkowitz, whose disgrace he had pro¬ 
cured, and by Count Augustin de Walstein, his rival for the bishop¬ 
ric of Vienna and as cardinal.’®""* 

We must say something about the work which was written by 
Innocent Gentillet against that of Machiavelii. In the edition 1 
tise,'^^^ its title is Dtscours sur les moyem de hten gouverner et main- 
tenir en bon patx, un royaume ou autre prinapaute . . . [Treatise on 


M. de HarJai CJianvalon, Preface lo his trajisJatifHi of Tacitus. 

[Amelot de la Houssaie J m his Duemrs inrtque^ at the berinning of La Morale 
de Taciie^ 1686. Since theii he [AmeJtJt de la Moussaie] has included it in his 
French translation of the first six books of the Atfnah of Tacitus 
In a manuscript account of the court at Vienna, by a German prince, 

^ Ir is in octavo. 
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the Means of Governing a State Well and Maintaining a Kingdom 
or a Principality in Peaceful Good Order; l^ivided into Three 
Books: Namely, the Council, the Religion, and the Forces of Order 
that Should Sustain a Prince. Against the Florentine, Niccolo 
Machiavelli]. It is dedicated to the Due d’Alen^on, brother of king 
Henry IIL It indicates the name of neither author nor publisher, 
but merely the date: 1576. This book is usually cited as if it were 
entitled Antt- Machiavellr. yet this is an abridgement of its true 
title though it is from this abridgement that the notion Anii- 
Machiaveiii^^"** has arisen. Consult M. Baillet.^'"^^ I am persuaded 
that what I am about to cite from M. de la Popelinicre refers to the 
treatise of Gendllet. He first condemns the tolerance that is shown 
lor the works of the Florentine, so full of pernicious maxims; and 
then he adds: 

Yet, since Christian magistrates have connived at such 
prejudicial writings: then let a decent thinker emerge among 
the French to confound the errors and the impieties that he 
might judge too open and too commonly favoured; but with 
such poor success at finding authorities, and with so few 
adequate alternative examples, (on which the two parties 
might rely and which the Florentine calls ridiculous); and 
being so short of good arguments, which are the true arms 
under which he exhorts everyone to fight, the poor author 
has been able to draw no reward for taking so much trouble 
to defend state, religion, and the duty of both combined. 

For he receives only threats and insults in place of the hon¬ 
ours and the stipends that are the proper recompense of 
such detailed and painstaking effort. 

If one judged a work’s merit by the multiplicity of its editions 
and translations, that of Gen til let could claim a high degree of glory, 
for it has been translated into many languages and reprinted many 
times. The edition of Leiden, 1609, mentions that it has been aug- 

INote inserted in the edition of 1830-4:] There exists at present under the 
same title of Anit-Machtaveih a work by the kin^ of Prussia, known as Freder¬ 
ick the Great, and who was then only a ro)al prince. Voltaire edited it. 

In vol. n of AnU-Machiavei [Gentillet, Lhsemrs mr its moyejts dt bim gouwrjt^r 
. . . un reyaume, 1576], pp. 129 ft seq. 

La Popelini^, Hhtotre iki AfS/oim, bk 2, pp. 405, 406. 
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mentcd by half irs length again. I’he dedicatory epistle has been 
cut. 

If we had the complete work, of which a part was published in 
1622, we would perhaps have the best commentary which has been 
written on Maehiavelli’s Pnna, 'I bis cut version is entitled: Fray^- 
meni de Vexamen du Prince de Machiavei , , . [Kxcerpt from an 
Analysis of Machiavelli: Wherein Are (Considered Confidential 
Advisors, Ministers and (Counsellors to the Prince, together with 
the Position of Favourites]. It has J3g pages and is in duodecimo. 
I have quoted from it in my article on ‘Chancellor de THopital" 
!above]. A new‘ Latin translation of Machiavelli’s Prince has been 
produced in Amsterdam in octavo by Casparao I .angenhert, philos¬ 
opher, who adds his own interpretation. He, who has given us this 
new translation, ‘undertook it only because the one formerly avail¬ 
able appeared to him to be defective’.^^"^^ . . . 


iJHS 


Jotimal des jftranj, '5 March 1700, p 211, Durch edition 
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{The theme of cruelty perpetrated against a minority in the name of 
official religion permeates Bayle's work, hut in 'Macon’ Bayie probes 
the causes and proposes a remedy. The atrocities tnfiicied tn 1362, 
he contends, were as evil as the barbarities of the most infamous 
tyrants of antiquity. They were caused, in part, by the abuse of 
power by officials sent to suppress a disturbance. Yet political theory 
was equally responsible since tt taught, but wrongly, that the republic 
must maintain a unity of faith, and that the prince who did not 
could he called 'tyrant’. In Remark (C), Bayie asks whether his- 
lorians should keep records of atrocities given that some had thought 
it better for France and for Christianity if their memory were cast 
into obscurity. They have no alternative, he replies, for if accurate 
records of abominations are not kept then the imagination will supply 
themj 

Macon, a town of France on the Saone in the Duchy of Bur^ndy 
. . . This town was afflicted cruelly by the disorders which the Wars 
of Reli^on caused in France in the sixteenth century. The 
Reformers set up a church there in 1560*^ and they flourished so 
considerably that when the massacre of Vassy [1562] obliged them 
to organise for their own safety, they very easily became masters of 
the city'.^ 

It was at the beginning of May 1562 that they established an 
ascendancy without much violence and without any bloodshed. But 

Theodore Beza, Htitoria eatesiasliia, hk 3, p 214. 

Ibid., bk [5, p. 407, 
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three days later it was learnt that in the city of Lyon, religious 
images had been smashed, and it then proved impossible for the 
pastors and the elders to restrain the common people of Macon 
from doing the same, and from that time on, the exercise of the 
Roman religion was suppressed. Tavanes tried several times to 
recapture the city, but without success, but finally, having obtained 
secret intelligence, he took it by surprise on ig August 1562.''’^ 
After violent street fighting against the inhabitants he made himself 
commander. Every sort of pillage and barbarity (A) was committed 
and it was then that the atrocities of Macon (B) of which I have 
promised to speak took place. I shall keep that promise and when I 
do, it will be seen why I discuss these frightful disorders in many 
places in this work (C). These atrocities have become more infa¬ 
mous than those of the Island of Capri (D). 


(A) Every sort of pillage and barbarity was committed.] After 
the houses of the Protestants had been completely pillaged, and it 
seemed that there was nothing more to appropriate, Madarne de 
I'avanes managed to unearth hidden supplies so that as her part of 
the booty she had 480 chests of plunder, as well as yarn, lengths of 
cloth, all sorts of linen such as bedding, table-cloths and napkins, 
with which Macon was reputed to be better furnished than any 
other city in France. As for jewels, rings, goblets and other goods, 
the value was unknown, but those who handled the items reported 
that Tavanes had enough to turn it into an income of ten thousand 
livres.^ After this it is not surprising that the nobles fomented dis¬ 
sension, and fanned the flames of persecution as much as they 
could; for it was their way of making money and it proved a very 
lucrative graft, 

(B) The atrocities of Macon.] I shall use the words of the his¬ 
torian quoted in the preceding remark.^ 

The practice of the Roman religion was also restored with¬ 
out constraint and the priests and monks returned to their 

” /m, p. 422 

' Be35a, ffistoriu ei^cieaastica^ bk ij, p, 429. 

Beza, Nistoria bk 15, p. 429. 
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former positions together with the brothels.^ To crown the 
misery, Saint-Pomt,"* a bloodthirsty man and extraordinarily 
cruel (whose own mother had declared him, in a judgement 
to discharge her conscience, to be the son of a named priest), 
had been left by Tavanes as commandant of the city; and 
who for his sport, after having entertained the ladies, was 
accustomed to ask if the Tarce’ was ready to be enacted 
(called afterwards the farce of Saint-Point). The word was 
the signal; his henchmen would bring from the prison one 
or two captives and sometimes more, whom they led to the 
bridge of the Saone. There, in the presence of the ladies, 
and after having asked them some facetious questions, he 
had them thrown headlong into the river, and drowned. It 
w'as also his practice to make malicious provocations and he 
would drown or shoot a prisoner or any other available 
person ol the Reformed Religion, on the supposed suspicion 
of their scheming to betray the town. 

He was killed by one, Achon, with w'hom he had fallen out He 
was returning from his house near the city where he had hidden 
away some 20,000 ecus of plunder. It happened shortly after the 
pacification of March 1563. D’AubignP gruesomely depicts the bar¬ 
barity of the man through an analogy with a school where, at the 
end of a day with the fruit and the dessert upon the table, the girls 
and infants were given lessons in seeing Huguenots pitilessly put 
to death. He says elsewhere® that Saint-Point made merry at the 
perpetration of his cruelties, and that w hen his guests departed from 
his feasts, he entertained the ladies with the spectacle of seeing vast 
numbers cast down from the bridge. The conduct of this governor 
was even more barbarous than that of Livius Flaminius^ who, in 
order to please the objects of his infamous amours who had never 
seen an execution, gave orders, while dining, that a criminal should 

' He had said, p. 2^z, that the ruthans and the debauched priests, who had formerly 
been thrown out, retamed cm the day of the seizure and used the houses of the 
Reformers as schools for teaching brutality, and above all the houses of those who 
had brought about their eviction. 

'* D’Aubigne refers to him as Saint-Pont, 

' Theodore Agrippa d’Aubigne, Histoire umvmeile^ vol. I, p. 216, 

* [!i}td.,\ p. 201, 

Plutarch, in the Life of Fiamimus, p. 37g. 
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be pur TO death in their presence. But on the other hand, the con¬ 
duct of these women of Maam was much m{)re to be condemned 
than that of the Roman women who were so strongly censured by 
a Christian poet for the pleasure thc)^ took in seeing the gladiators 
killed,^ J do not doubt that, as his excuse, Saint^Point cited the 
drowning of the soldiers of Montbrison'^ by des Adrets; just as the 
latter excused himself by the atnKities that were perpetrated at 
Orange. And thus you see how one example draws endlessly upon 
another. A/ryssus ai/yssum imwa/ [the abyss calls forth the abyssl- 
Thus those who provoke first commit the greatest crime and in 
strict justice it is they who should bear the punishment for all the 
iniquities which follow. DWubigne had not adequately checked his 
dates when he says"^ that Baron des Adrets, being provoked by the 
sacking of Orange and the atrocities of Macon, then marched to 
Pierrelate, made himself master of many cities, and came lastly to 
Montbrison. From Theodore Beza's account,“ it would appear 
that by 26 June, Pierrelate and other towns had already been sub¬ 
dued by des Adrets, and that the soldiers of Montbrison were killed 
on 16 July,and that Macon was taken by Tavanes on rq August.'^ 

(C) It may be seen why 1 mention those frightful events.] For 
the honour of the name of Frenchman and Christian, it should be 
wished that the memory of these inhumanities had been utterly 
obliterated and that all the books w^hich mention them had been 
cast upon the fire. Those who find it wrong that such histories are 
wTitten - because, say they,^* history on the subject of the Wars of 
Religion serves only to teach readers about every sort of crime - 
are right in certain respects. For they seem highly likely to foster 
an irreconcilable hatred in the hearts of men, and one of the greatest 
wonders since the Edicts [of toleration] is that the people of France 

‘Consurgit ad ictus ,, [‘She rises at each blow. Whenever the vanquisher plunges 
his sword into his vidimus throat, she says that he is her beloved, and the gentle 
maiden orders the breast of the tmn lying there to be split open at the turning 
down of her thumb,'] Prudentius in Conira Symmatr/niM [Agaiast Symraachus], 
z, iog5-S. 

See [^r,] article ‘Beaumont', Remark (B). 

[D’Auhigne], vnl. f, p, 204. 

" [Beza,] bk [z, pp, 265, 269. 

i/M,] p. 224 
^ [Ihid^] p. 422, 

See Mascardi, Disemn sur I'kistoitt 
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of clifTerent religions have lived in so much fraternity, notwithstand¬ 
ing that they have continually before them the histories of our civil 
wars in which they read of nothing but sackings, desecration, mass¬ 
acres, altars overturned, killing, betrayal and acts of violence. Even 
so, accurate history might be less worthy of admiration than having 
every individual remain in ignorance of w'hat the histories of each 
party reproached in the other. Might it not, then, be alleged against 
me that my purpose when I discuss in my work the most atrocious 
facts which the history of the sixteenth century records - an abom¬ 
inable century in comparison with which the present generation, 
though far from true virtue, might pass for a golden age - is to 
awaken men’s anger and to nourish the fires of hatred? It is proper 
for me to reply to this objection. I say then that even if I wished to 
arouse storms of anger in the minds of my readers, I should wil¬ 
lingly allow that no one should ever be reminded of this sort of 
event, if it would make anyone learn better, or do his duty better, 
in the silence of his feelings. But since these matters are dispersed 
in too many works to hope that the affectation of saying nothing 
about them would do any good, I have not sought to censor myself, 
and I have judged that I should discuss freely everything that 
occurs, letting myself be guided by the chronology and sequence of 
these events. But since all things have two sides, 1 must not forget 
that there are very good positive reasons why it is right for the 
memory of these frightful disorders to be carefully preserved. There 
are indeed three sorts of person who ought to reflect on them daily 
and consider them as a cautionary warning [un song^z-y hUn]. 

1. Firstly, those who govern states should employ an aide to recite 
each morning: persecute no one for his opinions in religion and do not 
use the nght of the smrd against conscience. See what Charles IX and 
hts successor achieved by it. It was indeed a miracle that the French 
monarchy was not destroyed by their Catholicity. Such miracles do not 
happen every day, so do not count on them. They did not wish to uphold 
the Edict of January 1 1562] and it was necessary, following more than 
thirty years of devastation, after thousand upon thousand torrents of 
spilt blood, and thousand upon thousand treacheries and confiagrations, 
to grant them another and more favourable edict [i.e. the Edict of 
Nantes of 1S9S]. 

2. The second sort of persons who should dwell upon the six¬ 
teenth century are those who govern ecclesiastical affairs. When one 

Cf- [/Jir,] article ^Lognac’, Rjemark (P). 
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speaks to them of tolerance they fancy they have heard the most 
frightful and the most monstrous of all dogmas; and in order to 
employ the secular arm in their obsessions, they insist that it [toler¬ 
ance] removes from the government the finest flower of the crown; 
at least [they say], they must be allowed to imprison and banish 
heretics. But if they were to consider carefully what is to be feared 
from a war of religion, they might be more moderate. You do mt 
wish, you should say to them, that this sect should mrshtp God in its 
own way nor preach its doctrines; hut take care lest the sectarians 
respond with raised swords and, instead of merely speaking or writing 
against your doctrines, they oterturn your temples and endanger your 
own persons. What did you gam tn France and in Holland by counselling 
persecution? Nor trust in your superior numbers. Your sovereigns haze 
neighbours, and consequently your sectarians mill lack neither protectors 
nor assistance, even from the Ottomans. 

3. f'inally, let these turbulent theologians, who take so much plea¬ 
sure in innovation, look continuously upon the civil wars of the 
sixteenth century. The early Reformers pursued their cause inno¬ 
cently; no consideration could stop them since, according to their 
principles, there was no middle way. Either they had to allow the 
Papists to be damned eternally, or they had to convert them to 
Protestantism. But if people fail to respect the possessions of others 
when they are persuaded that an error does not damn at ail; and if 
such people had rather disturb the public peace than contain their 
personal ideas, then their conduct cannot be too much deplored. 
Let them, therefore, consider both the consequences of their inno¬ 
vations and the means they use to bring them about; then, if they 
can thus embark on their enterprise without an absolute necessity, 
they must have the soul of a tiger, and a heart more brazen than he 
who first ventured his life in a ship.^'* 

There is no evidence that any party would ever arise among the 
Protestants to reform their religion in the manner in which they 


‘Illi robur et .. [‘That man had a breast of oak and threefold bronze, who was 
first to entrust a fragile boat to the fierce sea and did not fear the rushing south¬ 
west wind as it fought it out with blasts from the north-east wind, nor the gloomy 
Hyades, nor the rage of Notus. Had he no fear at all of death’s approach as he 
saw, without shedding a tear, monsters swimming in the sea, and swollen waves 
and the infamous cliffs of Acroceraunia?’] Horace, Oda, 1.3.9-20. 
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reformed the Roman church, that is, on the basis of the principle 
chat they must leave their religion if they did not wish to be 
damned; ind so the disorders that they would have to fear from any 
future innovating party would be less terrible than those oi the 
previous century. Animosities would be less heated than at that 
time, especially since no party would find in the other any object of 
superstition to destroy: no local divinities, no patron saints to be 
hrokeii or trampled upon, no relies to be scattered, no pyxes or 
altars to be overturned.There could thus be disagreement between 
Protestant and Protestant, without need to fear every outrage that 
had appeared in the quarrels between Protestant and Catholic. Kven 
so, the mischief would still be sufficiently deadly as to deserve our 
endeavours to warn against it. One would need to remind parties 
too much addicted to disputes of the horrible commotions they have 
caused. And one would need to show them, emphatically, that the 
most fearsome intolerance does not come from sovereigns who use 
the right of the sword against sectarians, but that it comes from 
those individual divines who, without a very urgent necessity, rise 
up against errors protected by custom and the habits of peoples; 
and who resist them stubbornly even though they see everything 
around them already in flames. 

(D) The atrocities of Macon have become more infamous 
than those of the island of Capri.] And nevertheless a celebrated 
historian has inserted in his work that in some manner the place is 
represented as one of the singularities of the island. 

Carnificinae eius (Tibcrii) ostendittir . . . [‘The place of the 
executions of Tiberius is known to be on Capri. Here he 
ordered men who had been condemned to death after long, 
agonising torture to be thrown headlong into the sea while 
he watched. A corps of marines fished them out and struck 
their bodies with poles and oars, so that no life was left in 
them.n'* 

But I cannot believe that the Ancients are to be compared to the 
Moderns in the way in which the same things are transported from 

There is the appearance that the Fiench and the Spaniards would have spilt 
Protestant blood Jess than they did had they not been so aitgered by the destruc¬ 
tion of their iniag)es, ahars, and relics etc. 

Suetonius, Lifi of Tihmui^ ch, 62. 
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book to book. And in consequence the Sauteries de Macon can be 
read about in more places, and have more monuments to witness 
their infam\, than those of the Emperor Tiberius. It was not 
honourable for those who resorted to these types of torture in the 
sixteenth century to have retraced the footsteps of such a tyrant. In 
reading this, one may be reminded perhaps of the comments in the 
article ‘Leucade\ 



Mariana 

(Historians in the age of Louis XIV were strongiy affected by the 
massacres of the Wars of Rehgton, and by the memory of the 
assassinations, by Catholic extremists^ of two sovereigns in their recent 
history: Henry III in is^9y Henry IV in i6io. After iggS 
politiques and Huguenots insisted^ in opposition to Catholic majorit- 
arian doctrine, that the sovereign’s frst duty was not to impose one 
religion, but to protect all law-abiding citizens from extremist vio¬ 
lence, Mariana, a Spanish Jesuit, had responded to the politiques 
in with a defence of the people’s right to overthrow and replace 
a tyrant. Bayle's politique rejoinder in i6gj provides a clue to his 
caution in respect of England’s Protestant Revc^lulton of 1688. Mari- 
and*s defence of tyrannicide, he observed, could support any popular 
revolution whatsoever - Catholic, Protestant or pagan. The obligation 
to oppose tyranny could be taken for granted; the issue, however, 
was about defining it.J 

Mariana (Jean)^ born at Talavera in the diocese of Toledo, 
became a Jesuit on i January 1554. He then studied at Complutum 
until he was twenty-seven years of age. He became one of the most 
brilliant men of his age. He was a great theologian, a great humanist, 
profound in his knowledge of both ecclesiastical and profane his¬ 
tory, a Greek scholar, and learned in the holy tongue. He went to 
Rome in 1561 where he taught theology. Four years later he went 
to Sicily, and taught there for two years. In 1569 he went to Paris, 
and for five years he interpreted Thomas Aquinas. His health would 
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not permit him to continue and he was obliged to take up less 
arduous studies. He returned to Spain in 1574 and he spent the rest 
of his days at Toledo. He died there on 37 February 1624 at the 
age of eighty-seven [(A)]. The Inquisition made use of him in many 
affairs of importance, but in other matters his patience was greatly 
tried [(B)] and he needed great courage not to sink under the trials 
of adversity .* What is observed of his chastity [(C)] is altogether 
singular. He published several books*' including, among others, a 
History of Spain which many look upon as his masterpiece [(D)]. It 
was he who had published a book by Lucas Tudensis about the life 
to come and against the Albigensians. His treatise on the exchange 
value of money caused controversy at the court of Spain [(E)] and 
it exposed him to a penalty which is not well reported by M. 
Varillas [(F)] . , . There would have been more reason to chastise 
him on account of another book, which was sanctioned in Spain 
and Italy, but burnt in Paris by decree of the parlemnt because of 
the pernicious doctrine it contained. Nothing is more seditious than 
this book by Jean Mariana (G), nor more likely to expose kingdoms 
to frequent revolutions, and the very lives of princes to the knife of 
assassins. It exposed the Jesuits, and above all in France, to a thou¬ 
sand bloody reproaches (H), and to very mortifying insults, which 
are repeated daily and ceaselessly, which impassioned historians 
copy from one another, and which appear all the more plausible 
since they are recounted with strong support [(I)J. It has beer 
asserted that Ravaillac derived from it his abominable scheme to 
assassinate Henry IV and that he declared this when he was 
interrogated, although, this was publicly rebutted [(K)]. Another 
treatise by this Jesuit has also caused a great controversy. It is the 
one in which he comments on the faults in the government of his 
Society [(!>)]; though his confreres are not agreed that he is the 
author of such a book [(M)], His scholia upon the Scriptures have 
deservedly been praised by Father Simon [(N)]. I ought to have 
mentioned that his injurious utterances concerning Henry III were, 
in part, the reason why his book about kings and their foundation 
was condemned in Paris [(O)]. 

’ Taken from Natanael Sotu^l, Bibt icript. p, 477, 

^ For their titles see 
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1 doubt whether he wrote the book De Repuhiica Christiana [On 
the Christian Republic] which is greatly praised by a German writer 

HP)]. 


[Remarks ( AH?) omitted.] 

(G) Nothing is more seditious than this book by Mariana.] 
Its title is De rege et regis instimione [On Kings and the Education 
of Kings] and it was printed at Toledo in 1598, with the king^s 
privilege and the usual approbations. The author proposing, in the 
sixth chapter of book i, to inquire if it is permissible to overthrow 
a tyrant, approaches this subject with an account of the tragic death 
of Henry III. He admires the courage of Jacques Clement [Henry 
Ill’s assassin], and he points out that there were different opinions 
about the deed of this young monk. Some praised it and thought 
it worthy of immortality. Others condemned it because they were 
convinced that it was never lawful for a mere private individual to 
kill a prince [who had been] declared king by the nation, and conse¬ 
crated with sacred oil according to custom, although that prince had 
become a pervert and a tyrant. 

De facto monachi . . . [‘There is more than one opinion 
about the monk’s deed. Many praise him and believe he has 
earned immortality. He is censured by others who are highly 
renowned for their good sense and learning. They argue that 
it was wrong for a person made king by popular consent to 
have been overthrown at the bidding of some private indi¬ 
vidual. They claim it is never justified to kill in this way 
one who had been anointed and sanctified with sacred oil 
according to custom, even if he had abandoned morality and 
had sunk into tyranny. 

It is clear that Mariana is one of those who approved the action 
of Jacques Clement for he rejects the principle by which wise and 
learned men deplored it. Besides he affects to extol the courage and 
determination of the assassin without uttering one word that would 
tend to render him odious to the reader. This observation reveals 

Mariam, De rege et regis tnsumiom [On Kings atid the Education of Kings] 
1.6, p.54. 
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admirably all the venom in the doctrine of this Jesuit, For it is 
certain that he used the example of Henry HI only to descend from 
the thesis Co the hypothesis, and to demonstrate to peoples a glaring 
cause of tyranny so that whenever they found themselves in a like 
situation, they would consider themselves in circumstances where 
it is permitted to make use of the knife against their monarch. But 
if it is ever lawful to do this when one finds oneself under a monarch 
such as Henry I do not know where there would be monarchs 
who would not fear being assassinated or dethroned. For often the 
good and the evil of two conditions balance one another. It will be 
said therefore that though the faults of government are not the same 
as they were under Henr>^ III, they are similar, all things duly con¬ 
sidered, and from thence people will conclude that they are in the 
same condition as the one described by the Jesuit, However, let us 
continue with our analysis of his system, 

Mariana relates the arguments of those who condemned Jacques 
Clement, that is to say he recounts his understanding of the argu¬ 
ments of those who preached that everyone must patiently submit 
to the tyrannical yoke of the lawful sovereign. But without further 
discussion^ of that position, he proceeds to the arguments of the 
contrary party built upon the following fundamental principle: 
namely that the authority of the people is superior to that of 
kings.^*^' This is his favoured thesis and he devotes two whole 
chapters^^ to its demonstration. Having given an account of the 
reasoning of each party he declares the following propositions; 

i, that, according to the opinions of the theologians and the phil¬ 
osophers, a prince who seizes the sovereign power by force of arms 
and without the public consent of the nation \le comentement public 
dc la nation^ is a man whom any private person has a right to kill: 
Terimi a quocunque . . .' [‘He can be killed by anyone and stripped 
of his life and his sovereignty’];®^^ 


3 =tl 


4-42 


He rehites them up to the end of ch. 6. 

‘A rcpublica, unde ,, [‘The state, from which royal power originates, can, 
should the situation denund it, summon the king to a court of bw and if ho 
rejects sound reason, strip him of his sovereignty. It has not transferred the 
right to power of a sovereign in such a way that it has hukd to leserve greater 
power for itself,'] De nge tt ngis 1.4. 

Bk I, 8,9. 

Ihid., p. g6. 
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2. that if a prince created legitimately, or who is a lawful suc¬ 
cessor to his ancestoFs, overturns the [public] religion and the public 
laws without deferring to the admonishments of the nation, he must 
be dethroned in the safest and most certain way; 

j. that the safest and most certain way of overthrowing him is to 
summon the Estates, to depose him in this assembly and, if neces¬ 
sary to get rid of tyranny, to order there that arms are taken up 
against him; 

4. that one may put to death such a prince, and that each individ¬ 
ual who has the mettle to undertake to assassinate him has the right 
to do so;*^ 

5. that if an assembly of the Estates cannot be called, and if it 
appears nevertheless that the will of the people is to get rid of the 
tyrant, any individual person in order to satisfy the desire of the 
people may legitimately kill this prince: 'qui votis pubttcis .. / [‘who¬ 
ever has complied with the wishes of the public by attempting to 
kill him. I will judge him to have done nothing at all wrong*];^"^^ 

6. that the judgement of a private individual or of several is not 
sufficient; they must act according to the voice of the people and 
also consult wise and learned men;*^ 

7. that in truth there is more courage in rising openly against the 
tyrant; just as there is more prudence in attacking him secretly and 
destroying him with suitable snares- 

Est quidem majoris . ,, [‘It is indeed more virtuous and 
courageous to practise open hostility and to attack in public 
the enemy of the state. But it is no less judicious to steal an 
opportunity for deceit and ambush, so that it comes to pass 
without a rebellion and poses less of a threat to the safety of 
the public or individuals.’]^^ 


Principem publicum hostem ., [‘One should kill bv the sword a sovereign 
declared public enemy. Let any private individual be competent to do this who 
has cast aside hope of impunity and neglected his own safety in his desire to 
embark upon an endeavour to assist the state ‘1 

Neque enim id , .[‘For we do not leave this to the decision of some private 
individual. Nor do we leave it to the decision of the many, unless the public 
voice of the people is heard and learned and eminent men are consulted.’! Ibid 
^ /W, 7,p, 65, 
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He [Mariana] will have it then, that the tyrant should either be 
confronted in his own palace with armed force, or that a conspiracy 
should be formed against him. He thus submits that open war, or 
stratagems, deceptions and treacheries are equally permitted. If the 
conspirators are not killed in action, he adds, they must be admired 
as heroes for the rest of their days. Alternatively, if they perish in 
the attempt they are sacrificial victims, pleasing to God and men, 
and their endeavours deserve immortal praises. 

Aut in apertam ... [‘Either open violence breaks out, when 
sedition has arisen and the public takes up arms ... Or he 
is killed with greater caution, deceit and craftiness, when 
one or a few have plotted secretly against his life, and put 
their own Jives in danger in their efforts to protect the state. 

If they escape death, they are likened to great heroes for 
their whole Jives. If it turns out otherwise, they fall as a 
sacrifice pleasing to the gods above and to men and are cel¬ 
ebrated for all posterity because of their noble deed. There¬ 
fore a tyrant can be killed by open force and by arms, either 
when an attack has been launched against the palace, or 
when fighting in public has broken out. But an exception 
has been made also for deceit and ambush.’]'*^* 

8. Although there might appear to be no difference between the 
assassin who kills with the blow of a knife, and the one who poisons, 
nevertheless, since Christianity has rescinded the laws of the Athen¬ 
ians which appointed criminals to take the poisoned cup, Mariana 
docs net approve of overthrowing a tyrant by means of poison 
mixed with food. He would have it that it should be applied to the 
tyrant’s clothes or to the saddle of his horse. 

Ergo me auctore . . . [‘Therefore, in my view, a poisonous 
drug should not be given to the enemy nor should lethal 
poison be mixed into his food and drink to kill him. But it 
will be permissible to use poison, for argument’s sake, in the 
following way: that the one who is killed is not forced to 
drink poison, so that he dies by ingesting it, but that it is 
applied externally without the assistance of him who must 




/W., p. 614. 
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be killed. Certainly poison has so much strength that it has 
the power to kill when a chair or a piece of clothing is 
smeared with 

Such is the system of this Jesuit, The last article is highly irrel¬ 
evant. It is a pointless distinction, since a man who drinks poison 
unknowingly, believing it to be wholesome food, does not in any 
way contract the guilt of those who take their own life. And yet it 
is to spare a tyrant from committing such a crime that Mariana 
would have no one administer poison.'^*® Furthermore if it were 
true that by unknowingly taking poison one would be taking one’s 
life, one would be doing the same by putting on a pwisoned shirt. 
And yet Mariana does not scruple to concede that clothes, saddles, 
and other items, may be poisoned, or any other things that act from 
without upon inward parts. I say therefore that Article 8 of this 
Jesuit is highly unworthy of a man who knows how to reason; and 
I am surprised that a man who had so much intelligence and so 
much logic should have resorted to .so puerile an argument. 

Save on this point, many people are convinced that his system is 
a fine prescription, that the parts of it are well connected, and that 
he proceeds logically from one position to its consequence. Suppose, 
say they, that a monarch has once agreed to the authority of the 
people as his supreme tribunal, and that he is accountable \jus~ 
ticiahk] to them for his conduct, all the rest [of his system] logically 
follows from the principle. Thus we shall see that the author who 
refuted Mariana had to establish a completely opposite fundamental 
axiom: namely that sovereign princes answer only to God^ and it 
belongs to him alone to bring about justice.I shall refrain from 
entering into a discussion of this dogma: it is enough to observe 
that since the doctrines of Mariana are very harmful to the public 
good, it might liave been better had he argued less consequentially 


liftd., p. 67. 

Cmdele eKistimanint, l‘They have jud^d it cruel and incojisistcnt 

with Christian morality, although there may be overwhelming reasons to drive 
a man to do violence to himself either through stabbing, or by taking lethal 
poison mixed with his food and drink, But it is forbidden to do violence to 
one’s own life because that is against both the law of humanity, and the law of 
nature. We therefore assert that the enemy, whom we have conceded can be 
killed by deceit, cannot rightly be slain by poison,’] Ibid, p. 66, 

Roussel, in ch. 17 of his 
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than pursue^ as a good dialectician, the consequences of his 
principle. 

{H) ... It exposed the Jesuits ... to a thousand bloody repro¬ 
aches.] Catholics and Protestants vied with one another to sabotage 
these doctrines of Mariana, but chiefly after the appalling assassin¬ 
ation by Ravaillac. For it was said that reading Mariana had inspired 
this callous assassin with his infamous scheme to put the knife into 
Henry TV. Whereupon Father Coton published a letter which he 
had written to Marie de Medicis, the widow of that prince, wherein 
he quotes some celebrated Jesuits who taught the contrary to what 
Mariana had maintained. He went further because at one of their 
congresses in 1606 he advocated that the book of this Spanish Jesuit 
should be condemned. . , , 

In another work Father Coton returns to his theme. ‘The heretics 
of France’, says he,'^^^ 

wanted it to be the case that Mariana had caused RavailJac 
to commit his wretched and excaable deed, as if he knew 
him by heart, to which they replied a hundred and one 
times, on pain of their hontmr and life, that Ravaillac had 
never seen, never read, and never even heard the name of 
Mariana ... I add that even if Ravaillac had read it, it 
remains absolutely false that Mariana recommended the 
murder and killing perpetrated by that wretch, which is 
what this scurrilous calumniator attempts to argue in his 
pamphlet. Thus, in a certain sense he would have wanted 
Ravaillac to have read Mariana so that it could be under¬ 
stood that Mariana teaches {as Gretserus shows) that a 
lawful prince may be killed by an individual on his own 
private authority. 

Father Coton is mistaken: for Mariana’s work was highly suitable 
for inciting the plot to assassinate Henry IV. One can see in it his 
notion that the action of Jacques Clement was good, and that a 
private individual may indeed kill a prince if the voice of the people, 
and the counsel of several learned persons, agree to declare that he 
oppresses religion. Putting the two things together one could indeed 
infer from them that the assassination of Henry TV was just. For if 

Repattse apologftique d I'Antt-Cottfft, p. 54, 
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Henry 111 ^ Catholic to the most sovereign degree, was an oppressor 
of Catholicism because he laboured for the right of a heretical prince 
who was to be his successor, then one may deduce, in genera!, that 
every prince who shows favour to heretics is contriving to oppress 
religion. Now, if it is permitted to kill an oppressor of religion, it 
is doubtless permitted to kill that person who has a mind to oppress 
it as soon as he can. For prudence will not permit us to suffer an 
evil to increase until it has grown to such an extent that it is difficult 
to find a remedy. It must be checked while it is still weak. Besides, 
by ‘the voice of the people' one must not understand the judgement 
of all private individuals. It is sufficient that in every city there are 
several persons who unite their voices for certain purposes. Now it 
is indubitably true that the kingdom of France was brimming with 
people who suspected that Henry IV had a mind to make the 
Reformed religion triumphant as soon as he could, and that he 
engaged in war against the House of Austria precisely upon this 
prospect. Thus RavailUc, in reasoning according to the principles 
ol Mariana, and joining to them a sense of accommodation in the 
usual way, might very well have believed that he had no less right 
than Jacques Clement to attempt assassination. He found only too 
many learned persons, and in his sense very prudent, who con- 
firmed him in his pernicious design, and all for the good of religion. 
See in Remark [(K)] his answer to those who asked him why he 
had committed this assassination, and recall that he declared before 
his judges that ‘his wish to kill the king’ came to him because that 
prince ‘had not endeavoured (though he had the power) to restore 
those of the supposed Reformed religion to the Catholic, apostolic 
and Roman Church’/^"^^ and because ‘he had heard’ that 
the king ‘wanted to make war against the Pope, and translate the 
Holy See to Paris'.'*"^’ For ‘making war against the Pope’, said 
he^i7-5B make it against God, inasmuch as the Pope was God 

and God was the Pope\ A Catholic writer, who refuted the declar¬ 
ation of Father Coton in a book entitled L^Anti-Coton,'^^^* reveals 
certain matters which deserve a place here. ‘This book of Mariana', 
declares he,^*^ 

Meroire francais, vol, J, fol. 440 See also fol. 442, verso, 

/w,, foj. 443- 

This book has been wrongly attributed to Pierre du Moulin. 
i9=Mi [610, pp. 12. 13. 
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having been first printed at Toledo, was brought into Trance 
and presented to the king. When the seditious clauses of 
this book were brought to the attention of His Majesty 
[Henry IV], he sent for Father Coton and asked him 
whether he approved of this doctrine. But the said Jesuit, 
who accomrnodated himself to circumstances and trimmed 
to the times, declared that he did not approve of it. Follow^ 
ing which His Majesty, on the advice of M, Servin, his 
Advocate-General, ordered Coton to write against it, but the 
latter excused himself, knowing very well that he could not 
write against it without contradicting the General of his 
order, the Provincial of Toledo and a body of Jesuits w'ho 
had approved the book. But when he saw that through the 
assassination of the king [Henry IVJ the Jesuits had became 
the objects of universal hatred, and that he was under press¬ 
ure from the par/ement and from the Sorbonne, he wrote 
a preliminary declaration wherein he formally condemned 
Mariana, but in terms so weak and so doubtful that it plainly 
appeared that he was afraid of causing offence. For he says 
merely that it showed the rashness of a bold pen, whereas 
he ought to have accused the author of heresy, perfidious 
and barbarous treason, and the doctrine of impiety and hos¬ 
tility against God and men .. . When he [Coton] did reprove 
Mariana as he deserved, it was too late; he should have writ¬ 
ten W'hen the king commanded him and not allowed an opi¬ 
nion to take root in the minds of the people which would 
cost the king his life a few years later. 

Father Coton identified eight falschtwds in this account. See his 
apology^ in response to the Moreover, the Jesuits in 

France were not the only ones to be harassed on account of their 
confrere, Mariana; those in Germany also had a share of the storm, 
as is shown by the apology which Jacques Gretsetus was obliged to 
publish.Let us add a passage from Conringius: 

Prodiii et alius . . . [‘Another small book by Mariana 
appeared, De mmutwne regts, which conuins many notori¬ 
ous ideas. In this book, he draws very frank conclusions 

21=6^ 37 - See aJso Euda^mon, Johannes, a p. 54. 

See his ye!perah(f Father Coton refers to it in his Declara¬ 
tory Epistle, p, 7 and in his p. 35 
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about how kings should be educated. But he has had no 
hesitation in openly teaching also that if a king is declared 
heretical or excommunicated, and has become somewhat 
separated from the Roman church, it is permissible to 
punish him with the sword, certainly with burning at the 
stake. He wished, however, to be seen to have scruples, 
when he said that it was not permissible to kill a king with 
poison, as if in all sincerit}^ This book has in fact been 
burned in Paris on account of such a terrible doctrine, and 
the Jesuits were forced to repudiate it publicly. Mariana 
even had no hesitation in saying that the assassin of Henry 
IV, king of France, was among the saints. 

1 think Gjnringius is twice mistaken: Mariana did not assert that 
it is lawful to kill a prince who departs ever so slightly from the 
communion of Rome, or who is simply excommunicated; and since 
his book pre-dated the assassination of Henry IV by more than ten 
years, he could not have been referring to Ravaillac. If, in other 
works, he had spoken of that monster, Ravaillac, as a saint no one 
would have failed to reproach the Jesuits on whatever occasion, after 
such works, they had advanced an account of the seditious maxims 
of Mariana. But I do not think that anyone ever did. A great distinc¬ 
tion has always been made between Ravaillac and Jacques Clement. 
The latter received public approval, and some even sang his praises; 
but Ravaillac never had any that I know of The reason for this is 
patently obvious: Henry III had already been excommunicated 
when he was assassinated, but Henry IV had for a long time been 
reconciled with the Pope, 

Let us take the opportunity of pointing out that M. Seckendorf 
can be criticised, He alleges that the doctrine of Mariana consists 
in this: that a mere private person, motivated either by his own zeal, 
or on orders from the Pope, may make an attempt upon the life of 
heretical kings. 

Dudum quoque male . . . [“^Thc Society of Jesus, said he, 
has also a little while ago acquired a bad reputation on 
account nf the doctrine of J. Mariana, himself a Spanish 

Conrinputi, [}e regno Htspaniae^ apud Pope Blount, Censura Auao- 
rum [On the Kingdom of Spain, in Pope Blount, Critique of Famous Authors], 
p, fn+. 
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Jesuit, and of those others who have declared it to be lawful, 
indeed praiseworthy, if anyone, even a mere subject or pri¬ 
vate individual, kills an heretical king or sovereign, or 
removes him from the state by whatever means, when the 
Pope commands 

But it is certain that Mariana laid down his position in general 
terms, and that he said nothing in particular about cither heretical 
princes or about the permissions and dispensations of the court of 
Rome. His maxims relate to all nations and to all tyrants. He does 
not exclude Protestants from his principles should they live under 
a tyrannical government; and he excludes neither Mahometans nor 
pagans. He treats the question altogether as Aristotle would have 
done. Nor do 1 see anything that Milton and his sort, of whom 
there is such a great number, could reply against the hypothesis of 
this Spaniard, unless they were to condemn the preamble which he 
uses to support Jacques Clement. But this preamble is not his pre¬ 
cise doctrine. It merely indicates through inference the application 
which the author sought to make of his maxims.^^^ 


Seckendorf, Uiswna lutkerana^ 3, p. 332, 

Set what said in Remark (G) above, and note that Jacquef> Grerserus ha.'; 
shown that there are many books more pernicious than that of Mahara, See 
also the work eti titled Reatetl dcs ptecfs roacentau; la doettine it pratique ramaine 
[CjslJection of Pieces Concerning Roman Ekictrine and Practice on the 
l^ethronenient of iCings and the Disposal, which it Entails, of their Lives and 
Estates], printed in Geneva, p. 231. 
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(In an artuk which pays homage to an ohcttre princess of the 
Renaissance and the Reformation, a reader can observe in microcosm 
the range of Bayie's public concerns. For. in his Life of Marguerite 
^ Valois, he identifies religious diversity, enlightened government, 
philosophic scepticism, conquest of prejudice, historical accuracy, inter¬ 
est in imaginative literature, and their connection to the ideas of 
tolerance and freedom. He succeeds, additionally, in portraying the 
exceptional person as one who can he active in a public calling, 
prudent in adminutration, a scholar of distinction, and an individual 
of moral sensibility. The article reflects, too, Bayle's recognition that 
the attainment in Stoical virtue of an educated woman can match 
that of an educated man.] 

Navarre (Marguerite de Valois, queen of)^ the sister of Francis I, 
was bom in the city of Angouleme on ii April, 1492.* She was a 
princess of extraordinary merit who attracted admiration for her 
piety, intelligence, and the creations of her pen. She was educated 
with ver> particular care at the court of king Louis XII and she 
married the Due d’Alen9on in December 1509,** She became a 
widow in April 1525.' Her affection for her brother, king Francis I, 
was to be admired. She moved to Spain when he was a prisoner 
there and served him in all the ways open to a good and ingenious 
sister [(A)]. She was very useful to him in the affairs of [(B)] 

^ Anselm, Histotrt ghteakgique, p. 83. 

^ Hilarion de Coste, Eteges Jes dames iltustres, vol, ii, p. 26g, 

" Ihid. 
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government. He in turn fdt for her an extreme consideration and 
friendship of which he gave proof even before the recovery of his 
liberty [(C)]. He arranged for her marriage in 1527 to Henri d’Al- 
bret II, king of Navarre, and secured for her important advantages 
in the marriage contract [(D)]. She diligently applied herself with 
her husband to every appropriate activity likely to raise their states 
to a more flourishing condition [(E)], and for a time she desired to 
foster the ecclesiastical Reformation there. She had strong leanings 
towards what were called the New Opinions and she protected those 
who were persecuted for them [(F)]. She wrote a book that was 
censured by the Sorbonne and she found herself exposed to the 
indignation of the theologians [(G)]; and therefore the king her 
brother was forced to employ his authority to restrain their insol¬ 
ence. She took steps which might have induced him to favour the 
Reformation/ had the excesses of certain turbulent parties who 
posted placards in 1534 not exasperated him to such a degree as to 
make him afterwards a violent persecutor of Lutheranism,^ She was 
obliged after this to be cautious and to rule her conduct by a method 
that the Calvinists have greatly condemned, but which gave the 
Papists reason to say that she had completely renounced her errors 
[(H)]. There is evidence that she took very great pleasure in reading 
the Bible [(I)]. She had some afflictions to bear from her husband, 
and she did not like to converse about death [(K)]. Her curiosity in 
observing a dying person attentively reveals dearly that on the 
nature of the soul she did not afflrm the views which a true philos¬ 
opher ought to maintain (L); but there are some very great minds 
and some very great philosophers who have thought no better than 
she upon that important article. Her Heptamerorty a book in the 
style of the novels of Boccaccio, has some wonderful qualities quite 
remarkable for the genre. She died in December 1549 [(M)] and was 
honoured with numerous eulogies/ Of the four children whom she 
had by her second marriage, a son and three daughters, only one 
daughter was spared.^ . . . 


" Ibid., bL I, p. 15. 

' They at that time named as ‘Lutheranism' in France what afterwards was called 
‘Calvinism’. 

^ Hilaries de Coste, Ehget dei dames iiiustres, 1/0 1 . n, pp, 275, 276; De Thou, bt 6, 
p. 117, 

* fkd. 
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It would be superfluous to warn my reader here that L’Histaire 
tk Marguerite de yahis, reine de Navarre, swur de Francois /, printed 
in Amsterdam in 1696^'"'^ is, from beginning to end, a tissue of 
fiction and romantic chimeras based upon little historical fact. It 
would have been better if the person who abused his leisure con¬ 
cocting such fables had spent it giving us the true and complete 
history of this illustrious princess . . . There is infinitely less hero¬ 
ism in the supposed passion which is invented by the writeri^^ than 
there is in the generosity with which our Marguerite de Valois 
effectively protected many worthwhile persons persecuted for the 
sake of religion (P). 


[Remarks (AHK) omitted.] 

(L) Her curiosity ... in observing a dying person attentively, 
reveals clearly that on the nature of the soul she did not 
affirm the views which a true philosopher ought to main¬ 
tain,] Here is something singular: 

1 have heard it said of her - these are Brantome’s words . . . that, 
having heard many learned men disputing whether the soul and 
spirit [I’dme et I'esprit] depart from the body as soon as it is 
deceased, she wished to see whether there proceeded from it, at the 
point of separation, any wind or noise or the least sound, but that 
she perceived nothing at all ,,. and added that had she not been 
well settled in her faith, she would have been able to think of 
nothing else but this progression and departure of the soul . . 

This passage would bear many reflections but we shall observe 
here only two things; one is that this princess nlay be excused for 

After the Paris edition. 

Note that, according to ordinary notions of human conduct, honourable behaviour 
is compatible with a girl's love for a man even though she does not know if she 
will ever be able to marry him; but according to perfectionist notions, such love 
is quite contrary to honour. One ought as a rule, therefore, never to use as a 
model of perfection the notion of a girl intending to be pleasing. It is to this that 
writers of romantic novels are unable to conform because they yield to the idea 
that love is at the centre of their work. 

' Brantbme, Memoin dei dams tUustres^ pp. 319, 320. [Brantdnte was author of 
Vtes des dams gaUntes^ and Vt(f des homms tUuitres, Bayle probably intended to 
indicate the former.] 
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having conceived man’s mind as a being which separates 

locally from the body at the moment when man expires; for in that 
century this was universalfy the opinion of the theologians and the 
philosophers, and it continues to be the opinion of all doctors today 
who are not Cartesians. They supposed that the soul is 

locally present in the human body and that it is co-extended with 
the matter that it animates; but that at the moment of death, it 
ceases to occupy that space and passes actually and physically into 
another place. I confess that this does not prove that we ought to 
believe that this transmigration is accompanied with any noise or 
sibilation as the queen of Navarre envisaged; but it is not at all 
strange that a woman, who carried her views further than the ordi- 
nary, should suspect that a subtle, invisible, and yet actually 
extended substance must escape from the body with some sort of 
noise, as when an arrow is in flight, or some spirituous liquors find 
their way out of some chink in a vessel that contains them. The 
other thing I have to say is that, in her doubts, the queen of Navarre 
conducted herself in the wisest manner possible. She imposed sil¬ 
ence on her reason and her curiosity, and submitted herself to 
Revelation. . . . 


[Remarks (MHOJ omitted.] 

(P) The generosity with which our Marguerite , ., protected 
.,. many persons persecuted for the sake of religion.] I refrain 
from examining whether Florimond de Remond took it from 
reliable sources that she protested to her death that her protection 
of the followers of the New Opinions proceeded rather from 
compassion than from any ill will to the ancient religion of her 
fathers,Let us assume that her insistence was sincere: I maintain 
in that case that there was something more heroic in her compassion 
and generosity than there would have been had she been persuaded 
that the fugitives she protected were orthodox. For a princess, or 
for any other woman, to do good to those whom she takes to be of 
the conventional faith is not out of the ordinary, it is the natural 
consequence of a moderate piety; but for a queen to grant her 

Florimond de Rmond, de hk 7, ch 3, p. 856, 
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protection to a people persecuted for the opinions she believes to 
be false, to open a sanctuary to them, to preserve them from the 
llames in which their enemies would have burnt them to death, to 
provide them with a subsistence, liberally to relieve the toils and 
inconveniences of their exile, is a heroic magnanimit)' which has 
hardly any precedent. It is an effect of a superiority of reason and 
soul to which very few can ascend. It is to be able to pity the 
misfortune of those that err, and to admire at the same time their 
constancy to the dictates of their conscience. It is to know how to 
do justice to their good intentions and to the zeal they express for 
the truth in general. It is to grasp that they are mistaken in the 
application of a principle but that in the principle itself they con¬ 
form to the immutable and eternal laws of the natural order which 
requires us to love the truth and to sacrifice to it the temporal 
conveniences and comforts of life. It is, in a word, to know how to 
distinguish in one and the same person his opposition to particular 
truths and his love for the truth in general; a love that he evidences 
by his great attachment to the doctrine he thinks to be true. All this 
characterised the judgement of the queen of Navarre. It is difficult 
for any person to attain this level of knowledge; but it is especially 
difficult for a princess such as she, who had been educated in the 
communion of Rome, in which nothing was talked of for many ages 
but the burning and hanging of those that err. Furthermore, family 
prejudices powerfully reinforced all the obstacles that education had 
put in the path of this princess. For she entirely loved her brother, 
the king; an implacable persecutor of those they called heretics - a 
people whom he caused to be burnt without mercy wherever the 
indefatigable vigilance of informers unearthed them. I cannot con¬ 
ceive by what method this queen of Navarre raised herself to so 
high a point of equity, reason and good sense. It was not through 
indifference to religion, for it is certain she had a great piety and 
that she studied the Scriptures with a singular application. It must 
therefore have been the fineness of her intelligence and the greatness 
of her soul that perceived a path which hardly anyone had trodden. 
It might be said to me perhaps that she needed to consult only the 
fundamental and general ideas of the natural order which show most 
clearly that involuntary errors do not hinder a man who entirely 
loves God, as he has been able to discover him after all possible 
enquiries, from being reckoned the servant of the true God, and 
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that we ought to respect in him the rights of the true God. But I 
would immediately have replied that in the matter of being clear 
and self-evident, this maxim is itself the subject of mighty disputes, 
Besides, these basic ideas seldom appear to our understanding v^ith- 
out limitations and modifications, which obscure them a hundred 
ways according to the different prejudices produced by education. 
For party loyalty, attachment to a sect, and even zeal for orthodoxy, 
produce a kind of ferment in the humours of our body and thereby 
the medium through which our reason ought to consider those basic 
ideas is muddled and darkened. These are the infirmities that will 
cloud our reason for as tong as it is dependent or the ministry of 
the bodily organs. It is like the lower and middle regions of the air 
suffused with vapours and meteors. Few can lift themselves above 
these clouds, and attain for themselves a true serenity,Could 
anyone do that, it would have to be said of him as Virgil said of 
Daphnis: 

Candidus insuctum miratur lumenOlympi, 
sub pedibusque videt nubes et sidera Daphnis/"^" 

["Radiant Daphnis marvels at the unusual light of Olympus and sees 
clouds and stars beneath his feet,’] 

And he would resemble less a man than those immortal beings 
who are placed upon a mountain^^'^ higher than the region of the 
winds and the clouds etc. To fully understand a certain sort of 
truth, it is hardly less important to transcend the passions than it is 
to do virtuous deeds. Now we know that this mountain is the 
symbol of the person of good intent whom no passion can turn from 
the path of justice. 

, , , Sed ut altus Olympi. . . [‘The lofty summit of Olympus, 
which leaves wind and storm far behind, is, in its perpetual 
serenity, never desecrated by any cloud, rising higher than 
the rain, listening to the torrents cascading beneath its feet 


' . Muniu tenere / edita doctrina s^piennim templa seren»/ [^To inhabit lofty, 

serene sanctuaries which ar? fortified by the teachings of the wise’,] Lucretius, 
De rcTum natura [On the Nature of Things], z.7, 

Most editions say ‘limen’. 

^ Virgil, Eckgws, s.gb. 

That of Olympus. See Apuleius, in his book Df mvndo [On the World], and the 
lines he cites from Homer, 
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and trampling under foot the loud rumbling of thunder. In 
such a way, amidst so much turbulence, the serene spirit 
soars free and true to itself Hatred does not compel it, nor 
friendship urge it, to be diverted from the right path.’]^^^ 

Through this fine passage 1 maintain that 1 have indeed conveyed 
the heroism of the queen of Navarre. 




Claudian, De MaUi\ Tkeodeiit i&nsuiatu [On the Consulship of MaQius Theodos¬ 
ius], p. 6 , col. 2. 
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[The Jansenist Pierre Nicok died in ibgs oppor¬ 

tunity to include m the Dictionary's first edition an appreciation of 
kis work. The article u, / believe, a landmark in political theory 
insofar as it shows, a century before Kant, that Bayle foresaw an 
evolving role for the philosophe th6o]ogien. For ecclesiastics were 
apt to believe that their judgements concerning heresy should, as 
under a once-united church, remain binding on every Chrtsttan. Bayle's 
view, hardly grasped by those whom he challenges, was that a 
theologian had no more claim than any lay thinker to escape assess¬ 
ment by peers in the republic of letters. When Bayle refers to a 
*death of controversy’ he is mocking the prediction of ’certain persons’ 
for whom the outcome of such respect for religious ’error' mould 
supposedly be religious apathy, j 

Nicole (Pierre), one of the finest pens in Europe, was born at 
Chartres in 1625 ,. < He was a member of the parry of the Jansen- 
ists, and collaborated on many books with M. Arnauld/ whose ‘loyal 
companion he was during the last ten or twelve years of his exile’.'' 
It was he who put into Latin M. Pascal’s Provincial Letters and 
added a commentary to them [(B)]. He did not follow M. Amauld 
when the latter left the kingdom in 1679, and he even consented, it 
is said, to an accommodation with the Jesuits, which consisted of 
agreeing to write nothing against them while not breaking with his 

* See the boot entitled ^ustion curieuse: st M. Arrutuld heritique, pp. 150 er seq., 
1695, 

" Ihid. 
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old friends. One of his finest works is that entitled Essats de morale. 
What he wrote against those of the Reformed religion is very subtle. 
No one has so forcefully put the objections to schism; but certain 
prudent persons are of opinion that he would have done better to 
suppress it than to publish it. For apart from the fact that the 
Roman church gains nothing from it, since ail the arguments of M. 
Nicole can be turned against her, all his works, together with the 
answers made to them, can unfortunately encourage in their per¬ 
verse dispositions ail who have a leaning towards Pyrrhonism (C), 
and all who do not consider with sufficient attentiveness the spirit 
and the character of the Christian religion. His treatise concerning 
the unity’ of the church shows the hand of a master, and yet he has 
not attacked his adversary [(D)J in his weakest parts, which is a 
manifest proof that with all his penetration he did not discover 
them. He died in Paris on i6 November 1695 a few days after his 
treatise on the Quietists was published. He was well versed in let¬ 
ters. The Lhketui eptgrammatum [Selection of Epigrams] - which 
has seen several reprintings - and the learned preface that 
accompanies it are attributed to him [(E)]. In the rest of this piece 
1 shall write more extensively about the implications of one of his 
books, since men of judgement have persuaded me that facts of 
this sort, accompanied by comments, are of the province of this 
Dictionary, and provide the variety that should stimulate the reader. 
This is the true reason why here, and in many other places, I use 
this method... . 


[Remarks (AHB) omitted,] 


(C) His works . .. may give encouragement ... to those who 
have a leaning towards Pyrrhonism.] 1 have in mind here only 
two works by M. Nicole. One is entided Prejugh legitimes contre Us 
Calvinistes^'^^^ and the other Les Pritendus Riformh convaincus de 
schisme.^^^ In the first case I consider only chapter 14, where the 
author claims to show ‘that the method proposed by Calvinists to 

[Wdl-frouudetl Prejudices against the Calvinists,] Paris, 1671, Holland, 16^3. 
[The So-called Reformed Church Convicted of Schism,] Paris, 16S4, Holland, 
the same year. 
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teach men the way to the truth is ridiculous and impossible'. He 
says there is no man who can reasonably be instructed in this 
method without first being assured of the following: i. whether the 
passages of the Scripture put to him are taken from a canonical 
book; 2. whether they agree with the original; 3. whether there are 
not several ways of reading them that weaken their evidence. After 
this, M. Nicole deploys all the subtleties of his rhetoric to show in 
particular the difficulties that are encountered in the discussion of 
these three points. He presses this much further in another book in 
which he claims that those who left the Roman communion in the 
sixteenth century could not have done so without being extremely 
foolhardy: unless they had an exact knowledge of the reasons for 
supporting it and the reasons against it and, in general, of all the 
objections that might be formed upon the passages of the Scripture 
offered on both sides. He shows what they were required to do in 
order to be certain that it was their duty to leave the Roman church 
and to join the communion of the Protestants; and he introduces so 
many details into the investigation that necessarily led to a similar 
certainty that there is not a reader who will not perceive that, of 
ten thousand persons, he might, with difficulty, find four who could 
fulfil this duty. What benefit has he reaped from so many medi¬ 
tations? An advantage which ends in himself; for he has consoli¬ 
dated his reputation as a subtle disputant and as a philosophical 
theologian [philomph? theologien\ who is inordinately capable of 
carrying any cause whatsoever, and of pursuing difficulties as far as 
they will go. But he has done nothing for his party: for M. Claude 
has answered his first bouk, and M. Jurieu has answered his second, 
and both have demonstrated that a person in the Roman com¬ 
munion is exposed to all the same difficulties. The more one 
embarks on the ocean of tradition, the more it is necessary to run 
through all the ages of the church, all the history of the Councils, 
and all the disputes concerning the Pope’s authority - inferior to 
Councils according to some, superior to Councils according to 
others - so that the way of authority by which the Catholics profess 
to guide themselves is the high road to Pyrrhonism. A man who 
wants to assure himself legitimately that he ought to submit to the 
authority of the church is obliged to know whether the Scriptures 
will have it so. Thus you see him exposed to all the difficulties 
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raised by M. and he must know, furthermore, whether 

the doctrine of the Fathers and of all the ages of Christianity is in 
conformity to his submission. He must be exceedingly indefatigable 
if he does not prefer to doubt everything than engage in so many 
inquiries; and he would be very subtle if, taking all the trouble 
that It requires, he finally discovers the light. It is thus a path to 
Pyrrhonism. 

The response by M. Claude [a Huguenot pastor] to M, Nicole 
entitled: Defense de la reformamn^^^"' is a masterpiece. He has not 
only turned his adversary^ objections against him, but he has also 
directly clarified them in a way that edifies pious souls without 
teaching to libertines a method of insulting religion. Many would 
be glad if as much might be said for M. Nicole’s other adversary 
[Jurieu] but this could not be done without flattering him blatantly. 
For he has not been content to teach the Jews how they could 
convict of an unworthy temerity those of their ancestors who 
embraced the Gospel - and to declare ultimately that the Synagogue 
had become a false religion*^'® - but he has created for us I know 
not what grotesque distinction between an ‘examination through 
discussion’, and an ‘examination through attentionas absurd, 
at least, as the distinction between formal quantity in respect of 
itself [d joi], and actual quantity in respect of place [au heu] - ‘quan- 
titas formalis in ordine ad se, et quantitas actualis in ordinc ad 
locum’ - which Roman Githolic faculties retain; and he agrees that 
the faithful are led to orthodoxy not by evident proofs but by proofs 
of feeling, and that they discern the truth through taste and not 
through distinct ideas. This dispute has had some repercussions: 


See Nffuveliei dt la republique des kltres, November [684, art. i, p, 888, 

M. Turretin , .. tiefended an excellent thesis ai Leiden ... in 1692, entitled 
PyTrhonhmvs pftnufitius, sive Tkests lheoif)gt(o-hhtoncae de varittit&mhw pond- 
fmrum cino ecckdae infaUibilitatem [Pontifical Pyrrhonism, or Thcologicch 
historical Theses on the DifTerenees between PontifTs Concerning the Church’s 
Infallibility], See also the book by M. de la Plaoette; De insanibili romance eecUs- 
\ae icepneimo [On the Absurd Scepticism of the Roman Church], Amsterdam, 
i6g6. The journalists of Leipzig have printed an extract, June 1^7, pp, 264 et 
ieq. It has been printed in English, London, 168S. 

Rouen, 1673, Holland, 1682, 

See M. Jurieu’s book entitled Le Fm* Syst^ de I dglise^ Dordrecht, 1&86, bk 
z, ch. 13, pp, 333 ei ^eq. 

^ Ibid., ch. 22, p. 402. 
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since, on the one hand, M. Peilisson**"'^ and the author of the Com- 
mentaxre pkilosophique sur mot 5 , Conirains-ki dentrer [Bayle, 1686J 
and M. Papin^^^ have written books in which they have shown 
niore and more cumulatively the insurmountable difficulties con¬ 
cerning the way of conversion through examination; and, on the 
other hand, some ministers have complained very energetically 
about the response which has been made to M. Nicole in respect of 
the basis of belief. The author of this reply, far from retracting or 
taking any steps backward, has explained himself afresh more pre¬ 
cisely. He has just brought out a thick book to maintain not only 
that proofs of the divinity of the Scripture are not proposed to us 
by the evidence of the spirit of God who converts us, and that it is 
nor evident that God reveals his word to us in such and such a 
mystery, but also that those who put the foundation of belief on 
the evidence of witness teach a pernicious and highly dangerous 
doctrine.There are those who say that this is to lead religion to 
the edge of a precipice, and that if the Celsuses and the Porphyrys 
had found it in such a position, and if they had been required to 
combat Christian doctrines that had made so many advances and so 
many converts, they could not have stood their ground for a quarter 
of an hour, i do not think they are right, or that they have meditated 
sufficiently on the nature of Christianity. I do not know, further¬ 
more, the outcome of the dispute between the minister of Rotter¬ 
dam [Jurieu] and the minister of Utrecht [SaurinJ: but it seems that 
if wc lived in a time of crisis and in a ferment of controversy which 
produced so catastrophic an impact in previous ages, we should be 
liable to see vast changes, Deus omen avertat [May God avert the 
bad 


In his R0txioni ^kI' dtjfirens de la TeUgxm. Sec Nt^uveUes de la repubtique dei 
kttres^ July 1686, arc 1. 

A minister who has become a Papist, See his book entitled La Tottranct da 
pratestans, et Vautoritt de I'Lgltie , .. M. de Beauvat refers to it in L'Hxstoirf des 
outrages dei savatts^ January 1693, art, 7. 

See the work of M, Jurieu entitled de la doctrine univeneiU ie Vigiise 

.., contre la tmpuiamns. et les fibjcctiom ic M. Saunn^ Ronerdim, 1695. M. 
Saurin is minister at the Walloon church at Utrecht. 

ITiis was how 1 spoke of it in the first edition of this work, when this dispute 
had not yet come to an end; but at the time of the second edition, that is in 
December 1700 ,1 can say that it is spoken of no more than Flaccianism, forgot¬ 
ten for a hundred years. 
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There are, perhaps, people who would like the doctrines of the 
minister of Rotterdam Qurieu] to be embraced by every divine, 
They imagine that, afterwards, people would dispute no more, and 
that it would be the veritable death of controversy: for, given that 
one does not dispute about taste, as soon as every theologian had 
reduced the analysis of faith to taste, one would no longer dispute 
about religion, 

/ believe^ says the one, that I am in pom^mn of truth because 
I have the taste and the feeling of it; and / a/so, would say the 
other. / do not daim^ would say the one, to convince you by 
sdf-evidem reasons, ! know that you are able to etude alt my 
proofs; nor I neither, the other would say. My conscience is 
convinced, the former would say, if tastes a thousand conso¬ 
lations, although my understanding has yet to see clearly in these 
matters; and mine also, would say the latter. I am persuaded, 
the first would continue, that the interior working of the mind 
(if God has led me to orthodoxy; and me too^ says the second. 

I^t us dispute no more, let us persecute one another no more, 
they would say in unison. For tf I propose objections to which 
you cannot reply, f cannot fail to hope to convert you; for since 
you do not claim that evidence is the mark of theological truth, 
the obscurity of your reason and the weakness of your arguments 
will never seem to you a mark of falsehood. It mould thus be in 
vamfor me to reduce you to silence, Your taste mould, for you, 
take the place of a demonstration; just as, m respect of meats, 
we trust more to our palates and to the good effects they produce 
upon our health than to the speculative reasoning of a cook or 
a physician, though we are unable to give a reason why these 
meats either please us or fortify us. Let us agree together there¬ 
fore not to cause one another trouble and let us be content to 
pray to God for each other's welfare^ 

Thus you see the fruit that could be born of this doctrine for 
which certain people yearn, and who remember a maxim of Saint 
Augustine: namely that the discernment of the true and the false 
being a very difficult matter we should not get too angered with 
those who err. 

Illi in VOS saeviant . . . (says he (Augustine] to the 
Manicheans); ['let them rage against you, who do not know 
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with what toil the truth is found, and how hard it is to avoid 
error. Let them rage against yon who do not know how 
extraordinary and how difficult it is for the religious mind 
to overcome by means of serenity the phantoms of the body. 

Let them rage against you who do not know how difficult is 
the task of healing one’s inner eye so that one can see one’s 
own sun. Let them rage against you who do not know what 
sighs and what lamentations are poured forth so that God 
can be grasped in even the smallest measure. 

Observe, 1 say, what fruit this doctrine might produce if we were 
to believe certain persons; but I myself doubt it - ied non ego credulus 
tllk - when I consider that the minister of Utrecht^’^"^^ - though 
persuaded that the Scriptures do contain an evident proof of our 
mysteries - does not approve of the persecution of heretics; while 
by contrast his adversary [JurieuJ - though convinced that we can 
put forward no good proofseither of the divinity of the Scrip¬ 
tures xi$-d-vn infidels, or of the testimony of our mysteries vis-d-vis 
the Socinians - strongly advocates that magistrates should persecute 
heretics.What contradictions are here! We must count on 
nothing, even when we suppose that men will act according to their 
principles, and that they construct their systems logically. It is not 
that I claim that the minister of Utrecht [SaurinJ reasons badly 
when he joins two such assertions together: the one that there is 
in the Scriptures the sound evidence for those matters that God 
illuminates; and the other that one should not institute civil penal¬ 
ties for those who do not believe in the mysteries of the Trinity and 
the Incarnation, etc. 1 attribute inconsistency only to his adversary. 
This is patent: for if, on the one hand, it suits him to say that he 
cannot give good proof^*^^^ that God clearly reveals his mysteries in 
his word, one is very much in the wrong to claim that a man, who 
does not believe in them, deserves to lose his goods, his liberty and 

Augustine, Contra tpistukm Mofdfhan ^am vacant ‘fundamenh* [Against the 
Letter of the Manichean which is called 'Fundamental Principles’] 2 
M. Saurin. 

We understand by good proofs those which ofTer evidence. 

* See his [furieu’s] treatise ZV; Droin des JW souverains [On the Rights of the 
Two Sovereigns], and his Tableau Ju soanianhme [Portrait of Socinianism] 
fetter 8. 

ISbIS t: - L 

See note 14=23 above. 
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his country: because^ in his understandings he has the light of reason 
on his side, and you cannot deny that he acts reasonably in refusing 
to renounce his light unless it appears that it is evidently contra¬ 
dicted by the testimony of God. He is ready to sacrifice his most 
distinct ideas as soon as it appears clearly that the authority of God 
requires it. You recognise that you are incapable of making this 
appear so to him; and you say that grace may indeed persuade him 
of it^ though not reveal it to him evidently. Thus all that reason 
and charity require of you is to pray to God for and to 

act through the path of moderate instruction so that he finds less 
probability in his opinions than in yours. If you cannot succeed, 
then let him enjoy his estate and his country, and do not attempt 
to arm the power of his sovereign against him. These are matters 
that follow naturally and consequentially, and yet the minister of 
whom I speak here [Jurieu] separates them from one another, so 
matchless is the contrary turn of his mind. To remark in passing: 
was anything more preposterous than to condemn, as he did, the 
author of the Commentain phibsopkique [i.c. Bayle], and then adopt 
the fundamental principle of his system? It might easily be shown 
that his hypotheses are most admirably fitted to confirm those of 
the commentator;but this would carry me rather too far from 
M, Nicole. So, let us return to him* 

Let no one say to me that this author has succeeded only too well 
since his books have provoked disputes such as these among the 
ministers of Holland [the Huguenots in exile]. This is a chimerical 
advantage to his communion [Catholicism], and it has caused real 
harm within Christianity by raising controversies that demonstrate 
that neither by the way of authority nor by the way of examin¬ 
ation'’"^ can one choose a party with the satisfaaion of telling one¬ 
self that one has made good use of one’s reason. For this good use 
consists in suspending one's judgement until the evidence of proof 
becomes available. Philosophic minds would rebuke, as a great fail- 


S« [BayJfr,] the to Lc Suppihnent du cBmntentmre pkiios$phiqufy where it 

is shown that the obscurity of a controversy is an invincible reason for tolerance. 
The commentator [Saylej has shown in his preface to part 4 that with regard 
to the rights of the erring conscience, M. Juricu, by seeking to refute it, refutes 
himself. One may extend that to other articles. 

His adver.vary has renounced the examinaEicn of discussion and the cUims of 
self-evident arguments. 
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the spontaneity with which they had accepted truths which had 
been put to them only obscurely. They [philosophic minds] would 
not exonerate themselves at all for having given a judgement in a 
cause, had they decided it prior to a rigorous examination of all the 
depositions of the contending parties. They give the contemptuous 
term ^opinionated’ to those who commit themselves to one side 
without being, as it were, forced to it by incontestable arguments. 
They maintain that one can acquire thereby only a false science; 
and they say that ignorance is w'orth far more than that false science 
w'hich makes one imagine that one knows what one does not know^ 
at all. For as Saint Augustine has most judiciously observed in his 
book De Vutilite de la erhnee [On the Utility of Belief], this attitude 
of mind is to be condemned for the following two reasons: firstly, 
because he who persuades himself falsely that he knows the truth 
thereby renders himself incapable of instruction; secondly, because 
this presumption and impulsiveness is a sign of a mind that is 
immature. ^Opinari, duas oh res . . [‘It is highly improper to be 
opinionated, and for two reasons: because the person who is con¬ 
vinced that he already has knowledge can learn nothing, and the 
very lack of considered thought is, in its own right, a sign of an 
ill-developed intellect.’] For the word ‘opinari’ in the pure Latin 
original signifies the disposition of a mind which assents too lightly 
to propositions that are uncertain, and without being aw-are of what 
it does not know. This is why every philosopher should maintain: 
‘sapientem nihil opinarf [the wise man has no opinions] and why 
Cicero, castigating himself for that vice, said he was ‘magnus opina- 
tor’ [dreadfully opinionated].^'^^’ 

Not only philosophers but everyone in general should acknowl¬ 
edge this maxim: bn order not to be rash it is not enough to tel! 
the truth, one must also be aware that it is the truth, He who affirms 
that the grains of sand upon the seashore are of an even number 
might be telling the truth, but he certainly could not fail to be guilty 
of temerity,’^^=^'^ Thus M, Nicole’s book has been effective only for 
fostering the irresolution of vacillating minds, and for giving new' 
pretexts to sceptics in religion. One might perhaps say of the first 
of these works what the ancients said of the first ship: would to 

Micole,] L'Art depinset^ part ch 3, pp, 54, ^5, 

Nicole, Lei Pretendus cenvaincus dr ifALTmc, bk i, ch. 2, p. 15, 
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God that the tree felled to build it were still standing! Cicero applies 
this thought to reason; 

‘O utinam igitur, ut ilia anus optat . . as the old 

woman exclaimed, “that the fir tree had not been axed in 
the Pelian grove'\ and likewise that the gods had not given 
men their inventiveness 1 For very few put it to good use, 
and they are outweighed by those who use it badly; more¬ 
over the multitude uses it wickedly.’]^^^ 

But since every argument has two sides there is some reason to 
hope that honest minds wilt gain something from such a rancorous 
dispute. They will learn to apply to their own domain Descarteses 
maxim concerning the suspension of our judgement.^^^^ They will 
learn, since our reason is so imperfect^ to be mistrustful of natural 
light [des lumiires mturelks\ and to have resort to the way of the 
spirit of God, They will learn to what extent it is necessary to rely 
on the doctrine of grace, and how much our humility is pleasing to 
God since he has sought to shame us even in the possession of his 
truths. For he has precluded us from discerning them by means of 
that sort of philosophical investigation by which we arrive at a scien¬ 
tific knowledge of some things. 


Geero, De natura ie&rum [On the Nature of the Gods], 3,30, 

On the disastrous effects of this maKim if transposed into religion, see ^fiuvdles 
de k repuhhque des lettreSy by the author (Bayle] of Ln Critique ginirale, pp. 799 
et ieq.\ M. Jurieu, Le Vrm Syiteme de i'igits€y pp, 373 et seq.y Nouveiks de h 
repablique des iettruy November 1684, art 1, p. 8S9; July 1686, art- i, p- 745, 
See alM [Air,] Remarks to the ardde Tellisson’. 
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[Bayle uses his article on Ovid to show that theories of creation 
remained speculative. For life's origins, whether attributed to God or 
Nature, posed problems for natural philosophy, Contemporanes - he 
mentions Descartes, Newton, and the atomist, Lami — mere engaged 
m showing the falsity of many commonly held notions, hut their 
improved alternative theories were not necessarily the last word. 
Through hn discussion of Epicurus, who had posed a theory of 
creation through chance, Bayle recovers a pre-Christian theory of 
natural selection. In Remark (H), he relates the debate to moral 
psychology, asking if the contest between reason and p)assion in the 
human being might parallel the clash of the elements in the natural 
world.} 

Ovid naso (Publius) .. . was one of the greatest poets ot the age 
of Augustus... Nature endowed hirn with so strong a gift of poetrj' 
that out of love of the muses he laid aside those projects and stra¬ 
tegies that are necessary for attaining positions of dignity. Yet while 
the inclination to poetry extinguished in him all fire of ambition, it 
warmed in him, on the other hand, the fervour of love. He was 
ardently devoted to the pleasures of Venus [(A)], and that was 
almost his only vice. Not content with loving and making conquests 
in the way of gallantry, he also Uught the public art of love and 
making oneself loved; that is to say he reduced to the consistency 
of a system that pernicious science in which Nature gives us only 
too many lessons * , . 
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Ovid’s finest work is his Metamorphoses, This judgement was that 
of the author himself, and he hoped that it would be principally 
though this work that his name would be immortalised . . . [(F)] 
This prediction has not so far been contradicted. Among its finest 
parts is the exordium or beginning of the poem. It is a description 
of chaos, and of the manner in which the universe was formed out 
of it. Nothing could be more elegant or more lucid than his mag¬ 
nificent description if we consider it only as poetry; but if we exam¬ 
ine its doctrines we find them inconsistent and self-contradictory 
and amounting to a rather greater chaos than the one which he 
describes. This gives me (he opportunity of fulfilling a promise 
which I made earlier.^ 1 shall examine whether the ideas of the 
Ancients who speak of the chaos were right, and whether they could 
have said that the state of confusion no longer exists (G). I shall 
demonstrate that the struggle of the four elements did not, as they 
suppose, cease at the production of the world. Furthermore, I shall 
show that, in any case, they ought to have excepted the human race 
from their general law since it is subject to disorders and contradic¬ 
tions quite as fearsome as those that must have existed during the 
chaos (H). 


[Remarks (A)"(F) omitted ] 

(G) I shall examine whether the ideas of the Ancients who 
speak of the chaos were right, and whether they could have 
said that such a state no longer exists.] To proceed methodi¬ 
cally in this task, it is necessary first to give an account of the 
description of the chaos left to us by Ovid, His rendering is none 
other than a statement, or rather a paraphrase, of what he had met 
with in the writings of the ancient Greek philosophers. 

Ante mare et terns, ., [‘Before there was sea and earth and 
the sky which covers everything, throughout the whole 
world nature had one appearance, which men have called 
chaos, an unformed, confused mass. Nothing existed except 
inactive weight and the conflicting elements of ill-fitting 
matter heaped in one body. No sun yet provided the world 

In ‘AnaXiigoras’, Remark (H). 
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with light. No waxing moon renewed its horns. The uni¬ 
verse was not suspended in the surrounding air, balanced 
there by its own weight. Nor had the ocean stretched out 
its arms round the shores of lands. But wherever there was 
earth, there was also sea and air. Thus earth gave no foot¬ 
hold, water could not be swum in, sky had no light. Nothing 
maintained any fixed shape, but everything got in the way 
of everything else, because within that one body, cold W'as 
fighting against hot, wet against dry, soft against hard, light¬ 
ness against weight ,. , 

You thus see that, by chaos, they understood a shapeless mass of 
matter, in which the particles of all individual bodies were jumbled 
together to the ultimate degree of confusion. Air, water and earth 
were everywhere combined; every part was opposed to every part; 
cold and heat, wetness and dryness, lightness and weight opposed 
each another in one and the same body over the whole of the vast 
extent of matter. Now here is how Ovid supposes this state of con¬ 
fusion was unravelled: 

Hanc DEUS, et melior.., [‘This dispute was settled by God or 
superior Nature. For he divided the earth from the sky and 
the water from the earth, and separated the clear sky from the 
thick atmosphere. After he had untied these elements and 
removed them from the chaotic heap, he united them in 
peaceful harmony, each in a different place. The fiery, weight¬ 
less ether shot up to form the vault of heaven and took up its 
place at the top of the sky. The air, closest to it in lightness, 
came next in place. The earth, heavier than these, drew with 
it large particles and sank down, pulled by its own weight. 
lA/atcr flowing round took possession of the last remaining 
place and encompassed the firm earth. When that god, which¬ 
ever god he was, had divided the mass so as to arrange it thus, 
he confined it to its separate parts. 

You see that he says that this war among the confused and 
entangled elements was brought to an end by the authority of a god 
who separated them, and who allocated to each its proper place; 

0%'id, Metamorphi^ies., 1,5-20. 

Ibtd .^ 1.31-33. 
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assigning fire to the uppermost region, earth to the Jowerniost, air 
immediately below fire, and water immediately below air; and then 
forging a bond of amity and harmony among the four elements now 
spatially separated. It follows that the analysis of our poet\ dis- 
course can be reduced to the following six propositions. 

[. Before there was a sky, an earth and a sea, nature was a homo¬ 
geneous whole. ^ 

II. This whole was merely a heavy mass'*^* in which the principles 
of things were contained confusedly and without any symmetry, 
and in a discordant fashion* 

III. Heat struggled with cold in the same body; moisture and 
dryness did likewise; and lightness and weight were the same. 

IV. God put an end to this war by separating the combatants. 

V. He assured them of distinct dwelling places according to the 
lightness or weight which belonged to them. 

VI. He formed between them an appropriate relationship. 

Here, in general, are the inherent defects which can be found 

within Ovid's doctrine. 1 do not know whether his work has ever 
been criticised from a philosophic perspective or whether commen¬ 
tators have examined this part of the Metamorphoses', but had they 
done so, I think they might easily have perceived the following 
points: 

1. In the first place, that the first proposition is hardly consistent 
with the second; for if the parts of a whole are composed of contrary 
seeds or principles then that whole cannot pass for homogeneous. 

2. In the second place, that the second proposition does not 
accord with the third; for one cannot say that a whole in which 
there is as much lightness as weight is just a heavy mass. 

3. In the third place, that this heavy mass cannot be looked upon 
as inactive weight, pondus iners, since contrary principles are mixed 
in it without symmetry, from which it follows that their actual 
struggle must end in the victory of one or the other. 

4. In the fourth place, that the first three propositions being once 
true, the fourth and fifth are superfluous; for the elementary qualit¬ 
ies are a principle of sufficient force to disentangle the chaos without 

^ ‘Utius erat toto naturae vulnis in orbe.’ [‘TKroughoui the whole world, Nature 
had one appearance.’] 

‘Nec quicquam nisi pondus mers,’ [ Nothing existed except inactive weight ’] 
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the intervention of another caose^ and to set the parts at a greater 
or a lesser distance from the centre proportionately to their heavi¬ 
ness or lightness, 

5. In the fifth place, that the fourth proposition is false upon 
another score; for since the production of sky, air, water and earth, 
the struggles between cold and heat, wetness and dryness, heaviness 
and lightness would remain as great in the sarne body as ever they 
could have been before. 

6. In the sixth place that, for the reason last mentioned, the sixth 
proposition is false. 

From which it appears that this description of the chaos and its 
development is composed of propositions more opposite to one 
another than were the elements during the chaos. 

It is unnecessary to enlarge upon all of these errors of Ovid, but 
some of them merit a detailed clarification. 

I. I say therefore that there is nothing more absurd than to sup¬ 
pose a chaos that has been homogeneous during all eternity, not¬ 
withstanding that it had elementary particles: i.e. those that are 
termed changing, which are heat and cold, wetness and dryness, 
and those which are called moving, which are lightness and weight, 
and which cause upward movement and downward movement. 
Such matter cannot be called homogeneous, and must necessarily 
contain all sorts of heterogeneities. Heat and cold, wetness and dry¬ 
ness cannot mingle without their action and reaction modifying 
them and converting them into other qualities which make the form 
of mixed bodies; and since this modification can according to its 
diversities make countless combinations, it was necessary for the 
chaos to have contained in it an unbelievable multitude of composite 
species. The only way to imagine it as homogeneous would be to 
say that the . . , qualities modified themselves to the same degree in 
each of the molecules, so that they had everywhere the same 
warmth, the same softness, the same odour, the same taste etc., but 
that would be to undermine on the one hand what one had built up 
on the other; that is through a contradiction in terms, to call chaos 
a most orderly work, the most wonderful in symmetry, and most 
admirable in matter of proportion that one can conceive, f agree 
that man’s taste feels more comfortable with a diversified work than 
with a uniform work; but our ideas should not prevent us from 
apprehending that the harmony of contrary qualities, uniformly 
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conserved throughout the universe, would be a i>erfcction as mar¬ 
vellous as the unequal division which succeeded the chaos. What 
science, what power.^ would net ask for this uniform harmony, 
spread throughout nature? It would not be enough to put into each 
rnixed thing the same quantity of each of the four ingredients; one 
would need to put more in some, and in others less, as the strength 
of one is greater or smaller for acting than for resisting,^^ since 
one knows that the philosophers allocate in different degrees the 
action and the reaction of elementary qualities. All considered it 
will be found that the cause which metamorphosed the chaos would 
thus have wrested it not from a state of confusion and of warfare, 
as is supposed, but from a state of wholeness the most complete 
possible, and which, through a reduction to an equilibrium of 
opposing forces, would have held it in a condition of repose equival¬ 
ent to peace. It is thus patent that if poets wish to save the homo¬ 
geneity of the chaos, they must efface all that they add concerning 
this bizarre confusion of contrary elements, this undigested mixture, 
and this perpetual warfare of antagonistic principles. 

Ji. Let us pass over this contradiction since there are others , , . 
Let us recommence our attack with eternity. Nothing is more 
absurd than to postulate, during an infinite period of time, the 
admixture of insensible parts of four elements; because as soon as 
YOU suppose in these parts the activity of heat, the action and the 
reaction of the four primary elements and, in addition, the move¬ 
ment towards the centre of the elements of earth and water, and 
the movement towards the circumference of those of fire and air, 
you establish a principle which will necessarily separate one from 
another these four types of body, and which will require only a 
finite period of time . . . 

One can use another comparison which is to suppose that the 
chaos was similar to new wine in the process of fermentation. It is 
a condition of flux. The spirituous parts and the solid parts brew 
together. One can perceive in them neither the appearance nor the 
taste of what is properly wine and what is only sediment or lees. 

*0110: qui maxime .. ' whicli is especially active Has the least resistance. 

But on the contrary dryness, which is less active, has greater resistance. Gold, 
which comes second in being active, comes third in resistance. Finally wetness 
comes last in being active, but second in resistance.'] Arriaga, Di$put&iiQ de 
gentmidnt [Treatise on Generation], sect, n, no, 178, 
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This confusion excites a furious warfare between these diverse parts 
of matter. The energy is so great that the vessel is sometimes 
incapable of containing it. But two or three days, more or less, sees 
an end to this internecine war. The crude parts separate and 
descend through their own weight. The more subtle parts separate 
also and evaporate^^ through their lightness, and in this way the 
wine finds itself in its natural state. This is what would happen in 
the chaos of the poets. The opposition of principles confusedly 
mixed together produces a turbulent fermentation, but which, at 
the end of a certain time, would have been the cause of the descent 
of earthly bodies, and the evaporation of the spirituous parts, and, 
in a word, of the appropriate ordering of each body with regard to 
its lightness and weight. There is, then, nothing more contrary to 
experience and to reason than to postulate a chaos of an infinite 
duration, notwithstanding that it contains all the energy that has 
appeared in nature from the formation of the world. For we should 
take care to note that what we call general laws of nature, laws of 
movement or principles of mechanics, are the same thing which 
were called by Ovid and the Peripatetics heat, cold, wetness, dry¬ 
ness, heaviness and lightness. They claimed that all the energy and 
ah the activity of nature, all the principles of generation and alter¬ 
ation of bodies, were comprehended within the sphere of these six 
qualities. Since, therefore, they have acknowledged them in the 
chaos, they have necessarily recognised them as the very same qual¬ 
ities which bring about generation and alteration in the world, 
including the winds and the rains, etc. 

III. From this emerges another objection which is hardly less 
strong than the foregoing. Ovid and those whose opinions he para¬ 
phrased had recourse without any pressing need for the ministry of 
God for unravelling the chaos. For they acknowledged all the 
energy that was inherently capable of separating the parts and 
assigning to each element its proper situation; why then was there 
a need to call upon any external cause? Would it not be to imitate 
those theatrical and inadequate poets who brought in God to 
remove a very small perplexity? To reason rightly upon the pro¬ 
duction of the world we must consider God as the author of matter, 


One always finds a spate in the barrel once fermentation has stopped, evident 
proof that some pans have escaped through the sides of the barrel. 
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and as the first and sole principle of motion. If we cannot raise our 
minds to the idea of a creation properly so called, wc shall never 
get ourselves off the rocks; and whichever side we take, we shall 
utter things that our reason can never accommodate: for if matter 
exists of itself we cannot easily conceive that God could or should 
have given it motion. It ^matter) would be independent of any other 
thing as to the reality of existing: why then should it not have the 
power to exist forever in the same place with regard to each one of 
its parts? Why should it be forced to give way to the desires of 
another substance with respect to a change of position? Add to this 
the objection that if matter had been moved by an external prin¬ 
ciple, that would be an indication that its necessary and independent 
existence were separate and distinct from motion; the conclusion of 
which is that matter’s natural state is that of repose, and conse¬ 
quently that God could not move it without introducing disorder 
into the nature of things, there being nothing more conducive to 
order than following the eternal and necessary institution of nature. 
Of this I speak more considerably in other places.^"*'* But of all the 
errors into which one falls when one strays so far as to reject cre¬ 
ation, there is none so piteous, it seems to me, as to suppose that 
though God is not the cause of the existence of matter, then he is 
at least the first mover of bodies, and in this capacity is the author 
of elementary properties and the author of the order and the form 
that wc see in nature. The supposition of his being the first mover 
of matter is a principle that yields naturally the following conse¬ 
quence: that he formed the heavens and the earth, the air and the 
sea, and that he is the architect of this great and marvellous edifice 
which we call the w'orld. But if you remove from him this quality 
of first mover, if you affirm that matter moved itself independently 
of him and that it had of itself its diversity of forms; that with 
respect to some of its parts its motion tended towards the centre, 
and that with respect to others it tended towards the circumference; 
that it contained corpuscles of fire, corpuscles of water, corpuscles 
of air, and corpuscles of earth: if, I say, you profess all these things 
with Ovid, you employ God needlessly and inappropriately in the 
construction of the world. Nature might well be considered as the 
ministry of God, since she had sufficient energy to separate the 

Sec anide Tpicurus’; see also [Di^,] philosophc’, Rcinart (A), 
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different particles from the elements^ and to put together those of 
the same sort.®^ Aristotle has fully grasped this truth and in this 
respect he holds a much sounder opinion than Plato who postulated 
a disorderly motion in elementary matter before the production of 
the world, Aristotle shows that this supposition demolished itself 
since, to avoid falling into an infinite regression, one would have to 
say that there was indeed natural motion in the elements, If it were 
natural then some would veer to the centre, and others to the cir¬ 
cumference: they were thus organising themselves in the way that 
they have to do to form the world that we have today; therefore 
there was a world at the time of this motion that was allegedly 
disorderly and antecedent to the world - which is a con¬ 
tradiction, ,, , 

Aristotle observes,’"^ and very reasonably, that Anaxagoras, who 
postulated that no motion preceded the first formation of the world, 
had in this respect seen more clearly than the rest.^“"^^ 

The Peripatetics of today, who are most zealous for evangelical 
orthodoxy, can find nothing to condemn in these words of Aris¬ 
totle, For they admit that the altering and moving qualities of 
the four elements are, in themselves, sufficient for the produaion 
of ail the effects of nature. They would have God intervene only 
as the conserver of these elementary faculties of which he is the 
first cause, or rather they would have him intervene only through 
a general concurrence; and they are agreed that they [these 
elementary faculties] do nearly everything and that they are, as 
a secondary cause, the complete principle of all gener¬ 
ation,Thus a Scholastic theologian would admit without dif¬ 
ficulty that if the four elements had existed independently of 
God, with all the faculties they have today, they would of them¬ 
selves have formed the machine of the world and have maintained 
it in the state in which we see it. It follows that he would 
recognise in the doctrine of the chaos two major faults. The 
first, and indeed the principal one, is that it removes from God 
the creation of matter and the construction of the qualities 
belonging to fire, air, earth, and sea. The other is that having 

^ Cf, [Die,] article ‘AuMagoras', Remark (G>, no S. 

Aristotle, Dt [On the Heavens], 3 ,a, p, 370, 

I have cited Aristotle’s words, in [/he,] ‘Epicurus’, citation 161, 

One must eicept the soul of man. 
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removed that rok from Gt)d, it then introduces him quite 
unnecessaril}' into the theatre of tlie world to allocate the places 
of the four elements* Our new philosophers would find the same 
faults in Ovid’s description of the chaos, though they have 
rejected the elements and the faculties of Peripatetic physics. For 
what they call the general laws of motion, principles of mech¬ 
anics, modifications of matter, figure, situation, and order of the 
corpuscles, signify nothing other than those active and passive 
qualities of nature which the Peripatetics understand as the alter¬ 
ing qualities {quaitth alteratrim] and the moving qualities \(piatith 
motricfs] of the four elements. According to the doctrine of the 
Peripatetics, those four bodies - positioned according to their 
lightness and w^cight - constitute sufficient principle for all gener¬ 
ation; therefore the Cartesians, the Gassendists, and al) the other 
modern philosophers should maintain that the motion, the situ¬ 
ation, and the shape of the parts of matter are sufficient for 
the production of all natural effects, including even the general 
arrangement which has positioned the Earth, Air, Water and the 
Stars where we see them today. Thus the true cause of the 
universe and of the phenomena produced in it is not different 
from the principle that gave motion to the parts of matter; 
whether it assigned to each atom a pre-determinate shape as the 
Gassendists will have it; or whether, as in the hypothesis of the 
Cartesians, it just gave a push to cube-shaped parts which in the 
course of movement under certain laws subsequently assumed all 
manner of shapes. Both the one and the other should agree, in 
consequence, that if matter had so existed before the generation 
of the world, as Ovid claims, it would have been capable of 
extricating itself from the chaos by its ow-n efforts, and giving 
itself the shape of the world without the assistance of God. They 
must therefore charge Ovid with committing two mistakes; one 
is in supposing that matter without the assistance of the deity 
contained the seeds of all the mixed bodies, heat, motion etc,; 
and the other is in saying that without the intervention of the 
divine hand matter could not have extracted itself from its state 
of confusion. This is conceding too much and too little; it is 
refusing aid when it is most wanted, and asking for it when it 
is not necessary. 
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1 know there are some who do not supp<>rt the speculation 
advanced by M. Descartes concerning the manner in which the 
world might have been formed.Some ridicule it and believe it 
injurious to God; others find in it either falsities or impossibilities. 
To the former it may be answered that they do not understand the 
subject, and that if they did they would admit that nothing is more 
fitting for giving a gracious idea of the infinite wisdom of God than 
to affirm that out of a shapeless matter he could have made our 
world in a certain time, by the bare conservation of a motion 
initiated once, and reduced to a small number of simple general 
laws. As for those who reject Descarteses system as containing some 
things contrary to the laws of mechanics and the actual state that 
astronomers have discovered in the vortices of the heavens, I shall 
reply to them that this only argues that the bulk of his hypothesis 
may be right and reasonable; and I am fully persuaded that M. 
Newton, the most formidable of all M. Descartes’s critics, has no 
doubt that the effective system of the world could be the production 
of a small number of mechanical laws established by the author of 
all things: because as soon as you postulate bodies disposed to move 
in straight lines and to veer either towards the centre or towards 
the circumference every time they are obliged to move in a circular 
motion because of the resistance of other bodies, you establish a 
system that will necessarily produce great varieties in matter; and if 
it does not form this particular system, it will form another. 

It is not just the foolish and extravagant hypothesis of the Epi¬ 
cureans that possesses what is required to construct a particular 
world. Allow them different figures of atoms with the inalienable 
energy to move themselves according to the laws of gravity and 
mutual repulsion, and to encounter one another, and to deflect in 
this or that manner according to whether they collide diametrically 
or obliquely, and you will no longer be able to deny that the fortu¬ 
itous meeting of these corpuscles can form masses where there will 
be hard bodies, and fluid bodies, heat and cold, opacity and trans¬ 
parency, vortices etc. All that could be denied them is that chance 
could produce an assemblage of bodies as our world is, in which 
there are so many things that persevere so long in their regularity, 




See Descartes, Prinupei [Principles], part 3, this. 46 ^q. 
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so many natural organisms [machw^s d'ammaux] a thousand times 
more industrious than those of human art which require necessarily 
an intelligent direction. 

Let us take the opportunity of examining a notion of M, Lami, 
doctor of medicine in the faculty of Paris^ who is as great a partisan 
for atoms [chance creation] as he is adversary of the Peripatetics 
and Descartes, This appears in his work De prtmtpus rerum [On the 
Principles of Things].Here is what he replies to an objection 
which is commonly advanced against the hypothesis of Epicurus. 
The argument proceeds by the following comparison: by joining 
together a random conjunction of characters one would never com¬ 
pose Homer’s Iliad; therefore the casual meeting of atoms could 
never produce a world. He replies that there is a great difference 
between these two cases. The Iliad can be constructed only through 
the precise and pre-determined bringing together of a certain 
number of characters. The method of composing it is thus unique 
among an infinity of ways of arranging characters: therefore it 
should not be thought strange that chance could never hit upon this 
one way among an infinity of others. But for making a worlds gener¬ 
ally speaking, this one or others, there is no need for atoms to 
meet and combine in a certain and precise manner, unique and 
determined; for in whatever way they cluster together they will 
necessarily form accumulations of bodies, and consequently a world, 
He does not stop there, he gives the comparison another turn: how¬ 
ever random they are, he says, the casual conjunction of letters and 
syllables will make words, therefore the chance meeting of atoms 
will necessarily form bodies. If you put it to him that these words 
formed by chance have no meaning, his answer will be that it is 
because words signify only what man makes them mean; and that 
to have meaning they must be arranged in conformity with human 
institutions; but the virtue of atoms, being independent of man, is 
to produce considerable effects, which can evoke his admiration 
whatever their arrangement may be.'"*^” There is no great necessity 
to discuss all this. For we may grant him a part of his claim and at 
the same time deny that our world, in which there are so many 

i3=s4 ^ Leipsic^ 1682, p. [55, gives in abstract from it, and note that it 

was printed in Paris in 1&80; but that was a revised date, [ read it in 1678 and 
even then it was not new. 

Taken from hk 3, ch. iif Guillaume Lami, De prindpiii rerum. 
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regular things tending to certain ends, can be the complete effect 
of chance,,. 

tVh The last observation that remains to be illustrated relates to 
Ovid’s assertion that the war of the four elements, having been 
continuous during the chaos, was brought to an end by the authority 
of the god who formed the world. Is that not to say that since that 
time the elements have lived at peace with one another? And is the 
claim not very ill founded, and docs experience not contradict it? 
Does war ever cease between heat and cold, moisture and drought, 
lightness and weight, fire and water, etc ? Since Ovid supported the 
hypothesis of the four elements he ought to have been aware that 
the antipathy of their qualities alwa>s exists and that they never 
agree to cither peace or truce; no, not even when they constitute a 
temperament of mixed bodies. They enter that state only after a 
war in which they have reciprocally struggled with one another; and 
if there were periods when their fight happened to be interrupted 
for some moments, it was because the resistance of the one party' is 
precisely equal to the activity of other. When they can do no more 
they breathe again, being always ready to harass and destroy one 
another as their strength permits. The equilibrium cannot last long, 
for each minute it comes to the assistance of either the one or the 
other; and of necessity the one must lose what the other gains. Thus 
Ovid saw that, as in the time of the chaos, their war continued to 
reign everywhere, and in the smallest recesses of the same mixed 
bodies; ‘within that one body, cold was fighting against hot, w^t 
against dry, soft against hard, lightness against weight’* 

The laws of this engagement are that the weakest must be entirely 
ruined according to the full extent of the power of the strongest. 
Clemency or pity have no place there; no proposals for accommo¬ 
dation are heard. This internecine war makes way for the 
dissolution of the compound and sooner or later it accomplishes 
that end. Living bodies are more exposed than others, and would 
soon perish if nature did not furnish them with resources; but 
finally the contrast between natural heat and radical moisture 
becomes fatal to them. The power of time which consumes all and 

Cicero, De naiura de^rum (On the Nature of the Gods], r,j2. 

' * - . corpore in uno / frigida pugnabant cal id is, humentia siccis, / mollia cum 

duris, sine pondcre habentia pondus,’ Ovid, Metamnrphom^ i.r8. 
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which Ovid descrihes so briiliantly in the fifteenth book of his 
Metamorpkoses}^^^^ has no other foundation but the conflict of 
bodies. In fashioning that description, our poet no longer remem¬ 
bers what he had stated in the chapter on the chaos. Thus to convict 
him of contradiction we need only compare the beginning of his 
work with the end. In the first chapter he affirms that a stop was 
put to the discord of the elements, and in the fifteenth he tells us 
they take turns to destroy one another and that nothing continues 
in the same state. 

Haec quoque non perstant., . [‘Even those things which we 
call elements do not persist ... All the dements are derived 
from each other and sink back into each other. Earth is 
broken up and liquefied into running water. Water is rar¬ 
efied into breezes and becomes air. Mr also loses its weight 
and when it has been greatly thinned, shoots up to the fiery 
ether above. Then they revert to their former state and the 
same arrangement is restored. For the fiery ether condenses 
and turns back into the thicker atmosphere, air into water 
and water under pressure solidifies into earth. Nor does any¬ 
thing maintain its form. But Nature, renewer of creation, 
repeatedly produces one shape from another. 

He then recounts several instances of conquests made by water 
upon the earth and by earth upon the water. Where, then, is this 
pacification to which he was so partial in the first book? See 
note.'^' 

Even if our poet did not contradict himself, we might stiJl rightly 
censure him; for since the world must become a theatre of vicissi¬ 
tudes nothing could be more improper than to depict the four 
elements in a state of peace; and given that during the initial chaos 
they had had an accommodation, the cessation of the chaos, far 


I 7 = 5 » 
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‘Ternpus edax rerum, tuque invidiosa vetustas . ' [‘Time, devourei* of the 
world, and you, envious Old Age, you both destroy all things and, gnawing 
away at them, you gradually consuitie everything in a lingering death .. .’] 
Metamorphosis^ i g.234-^6. 

Ibid., 244-,U' 

Let no one say here, to excuse him from contradiction, that he was making 
Pythagoras speak here. For the greater pan of the things that he makes him 
say are either histories, or ideas m conformity with those who explained growth 
atid decay by the quality of the elements. 
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from putting an end to their quarrels, would on the contrary have 
set them against one another. It is through their friction that nature 
becomes fertile; their harmony would keep her barren, so that, with¬ 
out the implacable war which they unleash wherever they connect, 
we should see no generation. The production of one thing is always 
the ruin of another. Generatio unm est corruptio alttrius. [‘The 
generation of one thing is the disintegration of another.’] That is an 
axiom of natural philosophy. It was thus necessary for Ovid to have 
pre-sup posed that the god who allotted distinct places to the four 
elements enjoined them to fight without quarter, and to act the part 
of highly ambitious conquerors who leave no stone unturned to 
invade the possessions of their neighbours. The orders given them 
would have been like Dido’s curse: ‘1 pray that now, hereafter or 
whenever you are granted enough strength, your shores oppose 
their shores, your w'aves their waves. I pray that you force them 
and their descendants after them into 
And, in effect, they act just as if they had received such orders, 
and as it they w'ere inspired with the fiercest passion to put them 
into full execution. G>ld enlarges its sphere as much as ever it can, 
and there destroys its enemy: heat does likewise and these two qual¬ 
ifies are by turns mistresses of the campaign, the one in winter, the 
other in summer. They imitate those victorious armies which, after 
the triumph of a decisive battle, constrain the enemy to fly to his 
citadels and, pursuing him, then lay siege to him and reduce him to 
extremity. In the summer cold escapes to caverns and subterranean 
cavities; and to prevent its being entirely sunk redoubles the effort 
of its resistance, and fortifies itself in the best manner that it can, 
by the virtue called ‘antiperistasis’: as in winter heat takes the same 
course. Philosophers of the elements who offer this explanation of 
nature tell us that each quality strains itself so much to vanquish 
its enemies that, not satisfied with making them its vassals and 
ordering them to wear its livery, it endeavours to transmute them 
into its state: ‘omne agens’, say they, ‘intendit sibi assimilare pas- 

‘Nam quodcumque ..[Tor whenever something undergoes change, passing 
outside its boundaries, death at once befalb what was there before/} Lucretius, 
[k rerum natura [On the Nature of Things], 1,670-1, 

Nunc, olim, quocunque dabunt sc tempore vires, / littora littoribus contraria, 
fluctibus undas / impreoor, arma armis, pugnent ipsique uepotes. Virgil, 
Aeneid^ 4 . 627 - 9 . 
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sum’ [‘every active quality strives to assimilate whatever is subject 
to it']. Ciian one meet with a more hostile and a more ambitious 
animosity than this? Empedocles w-as mistaken when he associated 
Amity and Enmity with the four elements, one to unite them and 
the other to disunite.One can agree with him that the union 
and the separation of parts are very necessary for the productions 
of nature, but it is certain that amity has no hand in it; for only 
discord and antipathy among the elements connect bodies in one 
place, and disperse them in another, 'rhese two qualities of Empe¬ 
docles can be attributed at most only to living bodies; but air and 
fire, water and earth have no connection other than enmity. 

Living bodies execute very effectively the command to engage in 
mutual destruction, supposed by Ovid to have been ordered by him 
who disentangled the chaos. For it is true to the very letter that 
they feed only upon destruction: whatever serves as a support for 
life loses its shape and changes its state and its species. Vegetables 
destroy the constitution and qualities of all the liquids they can 
absorb. Animals commit the same ravages upon all that serves them 
for food. They eat one another and there are several species of beast 
that fight only to devour the enemies they kill. In some countries 
men follow the same course, and everywhere they are great exter¬ 
minators. I do not speak of the slaughter arising from ambition, 
avarice or cruelty, or from the other passions that give rise to war. 
I speak only of the consequences of the efforts we make to nourish 
our bodies. Upon this score man is a principle so injurious and so 
destructive that if all other animals did as much in proportion, the 
earth would not be able to furnish them with sufficient sustenance. 
When we see in the streets and in the market places of the great 
cities that prodigious bulk of vegetables, fruits and the infinite 
number of other things destined for the feeding of its inhabitants, 
is one not apt to exclaim: here is enough for the week? Is it imagin¬ 
able that the display has to be replenished each day? Would we 
believe that a slit as small as the human mouth were a gulf, an 
abyss, which would devour all and in so short a time? Experience 
alone can persuade us. In the recently published Saint Evrem&niana 
I came across the following words:^^^ it is said that in Paris there 

S«? Art;?tode, PAystn, S.i; Diogenes Laertius [Lives of the Philosophers], 8,76, 

and therein Aldobrandios and Menagius [Gilles Menage]. 

' Dutch edition, 1701, p. agj, 
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are 4,000 oyster sellers; that each day are consumed 1,500 large 
oxen, and more than 16,000 sheep, calves and hogs, in addition to 
a prodigious quantity of poultry and game. Judge what happens in 
those countries where people cat more meat, and eat better. 

Given therefore that this is the condition of nature - that beings 
are produced and preserved by the destruction of one another - it 
cannot be asserted that the war of the elements was pacified when 
the world began and when the chaos ended.It would be enough 
to say that the situation and the energy of the combatants were so 
regulated and so balanced that their continual hostilities did not 
bring about the destruction of the enterprise but only the vicissi¬ 
tudes that are its ornaments, per quato variar natura e bella [‘nature 
is beautiful because of her variety"], as the Italians say. Some per¬ 
haps will imagine that, since war did not cease on the ordering of 
the elements, it was not so much a cessation of the chaos as a rough 
draft for the disentanglement; and that after this preparation, that 
is to say our World, has continued for a certain number of ages it 
ivill be succeeded by a much finer world from which discord will 
be eliminated. And they will claim perhaps that Saint PauP"'^^ con¬ 
firms their sentiments by saying that ail creatures sigh for their 
deliverance from the state of vanity and corruption in which they 
find themselves. They may say what they please but I shall not 
engage in examining their thoughts. 

Observe that through the principles of mechanics, which the new 
philosophers use to explain the effects of nature, it is more easy to 
understand the perpetual war of bodies than through the physics of 
the four elements. Since all the actions of the six elementary qualit¬ 
ies are nothing other, according to the new philosophy, than local 
motion, it is clear that each body assails everything it encounters, 
and that the parts of matter rend only to knock, break, and impact 
upon one another according to the full rigour of the law of the 
strongest. 

(H) They ought to have exempted the human race from their 
general law since it is subject to disorders and contradictions 

2^ See Bibiiotheque umverselU, vol. jtviii, p. 23, a remark in oppositian to what 

Gregory Nizianzus said in his twelfth speech: ‘that it is peace that makes the 

world go round*. 

Romans, The passage gives commentators great Trouble. 
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quite as fearsome as those that must have existed during the 
chaos.] But if, putting aside the arguments set out in the previous 
remark, we grant that Ovid could have maintained that creatures, 
generally speaking, had been extricated from the chaos, that does 
not allow us to claim that he could rightly have said that man in 
particular was included in this favour. 1 consider here only the views 
one might hold when one is destitute of the light of Revelation. In 
that state how could one prevent oneself from believing that, with 
regard to mankind, the horrors of the chaos are still in being? For 
apart from the perpetual conflict among the elements which reigns 
a little more in his machine than in most other material beings, is 
there not a war between his soul and his body, between his reason 
and his feelings, between his feeling soul and his reasoning soul? 
Reason should calm this disorder and pacify those internal conflicts, 
since reason is not only judge, but a party to the dispute; its verdicts 
are not executed and they only increase the harm/®^ . . 

[Bayie dissects at length the ideeis of several authors of his uge 
who had eotistdend the differing psychologies of reason and pas¬ 
sion as they were treated tn dasskal and Christian texts. His 
last textual critique, which follows, is of a work of i 6 y 8 hy a 
Catholic contemporary. Esprit, entitled; De la faussete des 
vertus humaines (On the Deceptiveness of Human Virtue).] 

Here I shall copy for you a long passage in which there are some 
fine things but certain errors as well: 

The philosophers were unacquainted with the nature of the 
motivation of men’s hearts, and they had no enlightenment 
nor any suspicion of the strange change whereby reason 
becomes slave to the passions . * . True, they may be excused 
for not knowing the origin of this change, but they are not 
at all excusable for not perceiving the change itself.., For 
how can it be conceived that enlightened people did not 
discover through their own insight, and through their own 
experiences, that reason, with all its power and all its indus^ 

Concerning the objeaions that are made against reason, see [Bayie,] Nouveiles 
Lettrts emtre M. Mamh&urg, pp, 755 ft and in Remark (E) of the 
articie ‘Pauiicians’, certain passages from Qcero. 

’ Mme Deshouli^s, Idylksdfs mouiom [Idylls of the Sheep], Amsterdam, 1694, 
PP 32, 33. 
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try, is incapable of destroying a passion which has taken root 
in the heart of man . . . and that they did not see and that 
they did not feel what is seen and felt by more ordinary 
people? A small measure of attention to what they experi¬ 
enced themselves would thus have enabled them to familiar¬ 
ise themselves with the state of reason, and convince them 
of their fragility, and cause them to grasp that the man who 
inhabits that serene and luminous realm in the most elevated 
part of his soul, from which he observes and regulates his 
own exterior and interior actions, is suddenly plunged into 
the senses, whose pleasures he devours as if he were born 
for them. By the same means he might have perceived also 
that though reason might have lost the power it had within 
man, it has not nevertheless entirely lost its illumination: 
since sufficient is left to point out to him his duties.^^^^ 

M. Esprit is the author who speaks thus in a work which he 
published in 1678. Everything he asserts about the weakness and 
the slavery of reason is certainly true, but he is wrong to accuse 
philosophers in general of failing to recognise such servitude, and 
of having no notion of its cause. For it is undeniable that several 
pagans possessed enlightenment in that very respect which he sup¬ 
poses they did not. I know well enough that the Stoics spoke too 
extravagantly of the empire of reason, and that their idea of the sage 
was lofty to such a degree that certain things escaped them. But 
their weakness was not in supposing that, in being freed from the 
passions, man would constantly observe the laws of order and 
decency but in supposing that it was wholly possible for men to 
extirpate their vices. That was their great mistake; it was there that 
they betrayed their ignorance of the human condition [la condxtion 
humaine]. The other part of their doctrine makes good sense; 
namely that man, having once taken charge of his passions, would 
find no difficulty in practising virtue and arriving at perfection. 

In any case M. Esprit should have concentrated on the Stoics and 
not given so large a sweep to his censures. Who told him that the 
ancient philosophers did not know that the soul of man is insepar¬ 
able from the senses? Was Cicero so ignorant of it in his words from 

Rsprit, preface to the boot Lk la faussftf des vertua humamei. 

See [Bayle,] Nouvrllei hettrei against Maimbourg, p. 758. 
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the third book of the Republic which Saint Augustine has preserved 
for us, and which contains so vivid a description of the soul’s slavery 
under the empire of the passions? 

Homo non ut a matre . - . [‘Man was brought into being not 
by a mother, but by a step-mother, Nature. He had a body 
which was naked, frail and infirm. Moreover, he had a mind 
which grew anxious when troubles arose, abject when fears 
struck, weak when there was any toil, inclined to lusts, a 
mind in which a certain divine spark of inner intellect and 
spirit was, as it were, eclipsed . . 

Did he have no insight, nor any suspicion of the astonishing 
change which takes place within man when reason becomes enslaved 
to the passions.^ What did the words mean that the same Saint 
Augustine has preserved for us, where Cicero appears to support 
the ancient prophets of paganism, who had thought that the birth 
of man was the penalty for a sin committed in an earlier life?^^"^* 

In short, 1 do not understand how M. Esprit can assert that the 
ancient philosophers were unaware that the power of reason may 
be lost, while its insight [i« iumiir€\ nevertheless can remain. Did 
not Euripides, the dramatic philosopher, after meditating at length 
upon the depravity of men, say that he found that they sin not in 
the corruption of their understanding but rather because, knowing 
the good, they turn away from it; some through sloth, others 
through the love of voluptuousness. He puts these fine maxims into 
the mouth of Phedra. 

lam saepe mecum ,.. [‘I have often needed to reflect during 
the long night hours upon how men’s lives are ruined. This 
is not, to my mind, the fault of their inborn nature, but 
rather that they behave badly despite it. For many men do 
have a right understanding of life. We need rather to con¬ 
sider the problem in the following manner: that we know 
and hold on to what is good, but we do not put it into 






Set Frapnfits dt Qcero [Fragments from Cicero], collected by Andre Patridus. 
He citeb it as taken from Saint Augustine, bk 4, Contra Pekgium [Against 
PeJagTusJ- 

See mide *Tullie\ Remark (R). 
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practice; some fail to do so through indolence^ while others 
prefer pleasure to honest pursuits-^]^^^* 

Could one improve on the following words of Ovid for describing 
the incapacity of reason to oblige us to do those things of which she 
maices us approve? 

Concipit interea validos . . * [‘Meanwhile, Medea, daughter 
of Aeetes, became inflamed with overwhelming passion. Far 
a long time she struggled against it, but her reason could 
not overcome her madness. She told herself, resist this 
in vain, Medea, for some god or other is standing in your 
way” . , Excute virgineo conceptas . . “Cast 

from your maiden heart, if you can, the flames that have 
been kindled there, unhappy creature! If I could, I would 
be more rational. But a strange force overcomes me against 
my will. Desire urges one thing, intellect another, I see 
which is the better course and approve of it, but I follow 
the worse path.” 

Take care to note, if you please, that she imputes to some god 
this compulsion which she finds impossible to resist. That was the 
usual refuge of the pagans with respect to passions which destroyed 
a man in spite of bis mental insight and his knowledge of his true 
interests.^*^^ They found in it something of the divine, and nearly 
alw ays a punishment of some antecedent sin: which shows that they 
were not so ignorant as M. Esprit supposes, and that they sensed, 
in some measure, what the theologians teach about the loss of free 
will through sin, and the forsaking of those who abuse the favours 
of God. 

Instead of Ovid 1 could have cited various other authors who 
were philosophers by profession. But I thought the quotation from 
Ovid to be more suitable for showing the error by M. Esprit; since 

Euripides, flfppolytui, vss, 375-82, 

Ovid, 

Ibid., 17, 

She admit*! in Euripides that she knows very well the nature of the crime that 
she is about to commit, but that her anger has more strength than her discern¬ 
ment. *Et mtellego quidem . , / [1 fully grasp the terrible nature of the evil I 
plan to do. But anger is more powerful than good sense.’] Euripides, Metka, 
1078-^. 

See [Af,] article ‘Helena’, Remark (Y), 


JT=?2 

JS**4 
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it is less pardonable to be ignorant of what is to be found in a poet 
sjch as he, than to be ignorant of what is said by the Greek authors. 
I could equally have collected many other testimonies highly cap¬ 
able of con^^ncing us that it was very well known [in pagan 
antiquity] that mankind continued to flounder in chaos. But the 
very finest descriptions of the pagans by the orators, the poets, or 
the philosophers cannot give us so vivid an idea of the matter as 
that which Saint Paul has left us. We need only cast our eyes upon 
the picture painted by this great apostle, directed by eternal truth, 
in his epistle to the Romans. *That which I says he, *I allow 

not; for what I would, that I do not; but what I hate, that I do . . . 
That when I would do good, evil is present with me: for I delight 
in the law of God after the inward man ... I find then a law' that 
when T would do gockl, evil is present within me . . . Oh wretched 
man that I am, who shall deliver me from the body of this death?’ 

Observe that 1 have considered the chaos within man only with 
regard to the interior war that everyone feels within himself. Had I 
considered the discord which reigns among peoples, and even 
between one neighbour and another, and all the hypocrisies, frauds, 
and acts of violence that attend them, I would have had a very vast 
and fertile field for proving what 1 set out to establish. 


Epistle to the Romany, 7;i5, 
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(When BayU M5e5 tht word 'intolerance' he is sometimes referring io the 
theory of government which upheld a single public religion and crimi¬ 
nalised other sects. Yet sometimes he uses the adjective 'intolerant ' to 
mean a bigoted temperament of the sort that incited others to violence. 
He associated Claude de Sainctes with intolerance in both senses of the 
word. In Remark (¥), Bayle praises Henry I Vs politique use of the 
civil power to quell such incitement to religious hatred and violence^ and 
he urges contemporaries to read the most modem writing on the idea of 
toleration, incinding that of Van Paets, de Beauval, Locke, jfurieu, and 
himself Posterity, he hopes, of whatever religion, will rise above the 
hypocrisy of asking if the unorthodox should be executed or 'merely' 
banished.} 

Sainctes (Claude de)^ in Latin Sanctesius," one of the chief pol¬ 
emicists of the sixteenth century, was from Perche [(A)]. He took 
the habit of canon re^lar in (he year 1540’’ at the monastery of 
Saint-Cheron near Char ties' and was sent to Paris some time later, 
where he studied the humanities, philosophy and theology at the 
college of Navarre.^ He became doctor of theology in after 

which he applied himself to controversy and was admitted into the 

M. de Thou cills him Smctiiis. 

Mofen, under the word ‘Qaude de Sainctes’ and the letter ‘C. 

' *In Coenobio sancti Carauni ad Camuium.’ pin the monastery of Saint Charon at 
Chartres.’! Johannes Launoins, Mislona gymnaiu Navarra^ [Jean de Lauooi, His¬ 
tory of the College of Navarre], p.76^. 

Ibid. 

[Note by Beuchot;] It would be in the year 155^, according to Leclenc. 
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household of the Cardinal de Lorraine*'^ In the year 1561, he was 
one of the disputants for the Roman party at the Colloque de Poissy 
and was afterwards one of the twelve theologians whom Charles IX 
sent to the Council of Trent. In 1566, he and Simon Vigor debated 
with two [Calvinist] ministers at the house of the Due de 
Nevers, . . , He was so bigoted against those of the Reformed 
religion that he maintained that those whom they had baptised were 
to be baptised again [(B)]. He left no stone unturned to have them 
excluded from his diocese and to have every canon of the Council 
of Trent recognised in the kingdom without restriction [(C)]. He 
did not scruple to assert that C.a 1 vin and Beza taught atheistical 
notions. 

He supported the party of the League with such anger that he 
maintained that Henry III had been rightly assassinated and that 
Henry IV deserved the same punishment (D). The manuscript in 
which he asserted this doctrine was found in his ofBce. It was disco¬ 
vered, 1 believe, when Binon made himself master of Louviers and 
imprisoned this wretched prelate. He was thus not treated according 
to martial law but was sent to Caen^' to be tried. Since he obsti¬ 
nately persisted in his support of this treasonable assertion, he 
might have been put to death had Cardinal de Bourbon and certain 
other ecclesiastics in the king’s circle not prevailed upon him to 
commute the death penalty to perpetual imprisonment. He died 
soon after in the year It should be recalled that in a previous 

work, and out of hostility to those of the Reformed religion^ he had 
argued that subjects ought never to oppose the ordinances of their 
sovereigns (E). In 1561, he published a short work to show that 
princes should not tolerate heretics (F). This opinion is very ancient 
and is still very generally held today, even though no dogma what¬ 
soever has been refuted with more substantial arguments.You 
will find the titles of his other works in the history of the college of 
Navarre.., , 


^ Ibid. 

^ See the wort which he entitled Didaraiim d'aucuns de h docinne de 

Biu et de Calvin [Statement Cojiceming Atheistic Norions in the Teaching of 
Calvin and Bezsi]. 

The pariement of Normandy had been transferred there. 

E>e Thou. See his words in Remarli fD) below. 

See Remark (F), below. 
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[Remarks (AH^ ) omitted ] 

(D) He held that Henry III had been rightly assassinated^ and 
that Henry IV deserved the same punishment.] Let us give M. 
de Thuu’s account. 

Captus in oppido . . . [‘Claude Sainctes, bishop of Evreux, 
famous theologian, who was extremely hostile to the royal 
party [of Henry IV]^ was captured in the town/’^ along with 
his books and papers. Writings were discovered among them 
in which he upheld the position that the assassination of a 
king was a just act, and he defended the view that the same 
deed could lawfully be committed against the king of his 
own day. .Action was taken against him, therefore, but not 
according to martial law; he was sent under guard to 
Cadomus [Caenj so that the senate could indict him and 
sentence him to a punishment as if he were a public enemy. 
For, in a case of high treason, the privilege of holy orders is 
no longer recognised by us but the severity of the law is 
exercised against whomsoever is convicted under it, be he 
priest or bishop, just as if he were released from his orders 
and had become an ordinary citizen. Moreover, the sentence 
for this crime was execution. Sainctes was condemned, since 
he was by nature headstrong and he resolutely defended his 
misdeed. But afterwards Cardinal Bourbon and other 
churchmen, who were in the king’s circle, interceded on his 
behalf. They argued that instead of receiving the death pen¬ 
alty, which he deserved according to our laws as they them¬ 
selves admitted, he should be sent to prison for life. He died 
there shortly afterwards.]^"’ 

On that occasion Henry IV was undoubtedly motivated bv the 
principles of clemency and generosity that came naturally to him. 
But he mixed with them a little of that apprehensive prudence 
which so often tempered his great courage after he had perceived 
that the monstrous League which he had to defeat - now more 
cruel and more dangerous than the hydra of Hercules - would 
become even more ferocious and even more unmanageable through 

TTiat IS to say Lupartae, in Louviers in Normandy. 

De Thou, bk loi, p, 418. 
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the shedding of blood, Clemency, on the one hand, and prudence 
\la poliitqu€\, on the other, saved Claude de Sainctes from the shame 
he deserved of losing his life on the scaffold, 

(E) He had said in a virritten work that subjects should never 
oppose the laws of their sovereign.'^*^] The book in which he 
advanced this opinion was printed at Paris in 1561. It is entitled: 
Confession de foi catknlique, eontenant, en href la reformation de celle 
que ks ministres de Calvin presenterent au roi en Vassemblee de Ponsy 
[Confession of the Catholic Faith, Cjjntaining, in Brief, a Reformu*- 
lated Version of the one that Calvings Ministers Presented to the 
King at the Assembly of Poissy], Article 57 of this confession con¬ 
tains these w'ords: 

We hold, therefore, that we should obey their laws and ordi¬ 
nances, pay tributes, taxes and other duties, and bear the 
yoke of allegiance with a good and free will, even when princes 
arc natural tnjidels and the empire of GOP does not etvty where 
ret^n m its entirety. We thereby abhor those who seek to 
reject superior authorities, put cantons and communities 
under their own command, introduce confusion in the own¬ 
ership of wealth, and reverse the procedures of justice. IVe 
reject also all murderers, gunmen, assassins and mercenaries, 
hired and sworn to accompany and support sects, and those 
who declare death sentences at thetr pleasure and without trial, 
on all who displease or resist them, and who have kings^ 
gentry, churches, and towns, molested under pretext of the 
word of GOD. 


[Note added by the editors of the edition of 1820-4:] Joly, who sought to weaken 
the testimony of de Thou, observes that Sainctes was buried in the cathedral of 
Evreux, and he thinks that this refuted the account of his imprisonment. He 
adds however that the body of the prelate had been transferred to the athedral 
from the place where he had died. 

This was the position of the Roman Catholics before the League; but they 
changed their vocabulary shortly afterwards, since one of their number con- 
denuied it among the Leaguers in a work entitled Depioration . . . [Condem¬ 
nation of the Assassination of Henry HI, and of the Scandal Caused by it in the 
Church], Caen, i^go. They themselves, siys he, p. 54, had at the beginning of 
the troubles used this argument against the Huguenots: they ate heretics since 
they take up arms against the magistrate. They do not wish to obey him, and 
they wish to implant their religion through the sword which is given only to the 
magistrate. 
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Its author [Sainutesj claimed to show that Catholics were more 
loyal in their allegiance than the Calvinists, since the latter had 
appended a clause to the article whereby they had indicated their 
position on the obedience of subjects: provided^ according to the 
Calvinists, that the sovereign empire of God do remain in iti entirety,^"' 
Despite those 'who have on many occasions glossed over this 
clause as full of specious generalisation, it is, if properly interpreted, 
very sound and completely correct, even though one can abuse the 
intentions of its authors. But it is certain that Qaude de Sainctes 
banished it from his confession only out of mischief and through 
animosity towards Geneva. For no man ever contradicted himself 
more flagrantly than he; that is commonly the fate of those w'ho 
reason without integrity, and who sei^e upon a principle only to 
distance themselves from the opinion of their enemies, or to find 
grounds for insulting them and rendering them suspect. As soon as 
this obsession ceases, or the interest and the needs of their party 
demand another topic, they abandon their first opinion, and espouse 
a completely contrary one. We have seen some very recent examples 
of it. 

(F) He published a short work ,, , to show that princes should 
not tolerate heretics,] His book was entitled: Ad edicta veterum 
, - , [On the Edicts of Past Princes concerning the Authorisation of 
Sects within the Christian Religion. And on the Methods Used by 
the First Catholic Sovereigns to Combat Sectarianism], In it, he 
advocates the death penalty for heretics, and he declares that if 
they [the government] had not extinguished the fires lit to destroy 
Calvinism in France, their sect would not have survived, 

Audivi Severum Sulpitium . . . [‘Severus Sulpitius , , . cir¬ 
culated what might be called a decree of amnesty among the 
homes of certain judges when capital punishment for 
religious matters was still exercised in Gaul in accordance 
with the edicts of the most Christian of kings ... I under¬ 
stand that more damage was inflicted upon our faith by that 
historic act than by Calvin’s books and followers. For had 
the fires not been hastily extinguished, and their doctrine 
made public by saboteurs of religion and the state, they 


^ ' C(inf?5non it Genivt^ art. ii. 
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would have expanded neither so far, nor so quickly, nor 
attracted so nfiany to their sett , , 

The whole thrust of his book follows only from custom and 
usage, since be offers hardly any arguments and few that are sound. 
Anyone w^ho would compare, without prejudice, the arguments for 
intolerance with those for tolerance must acknowledge that he could 
never have provided such arguments even had he been more able. 
The present-day arguments for tolerance have been very recently- 
propounded by certain modern authors. See the prefaces of 
[Benoist,] the historian of, . , VEdit dc Nante$ [Delft, 16^3-5]; and 
the book [by Jurieu] whose title is: Traite de la Itberte de conscience 
ou de Vautorite des souvemitis sut' la religion des peuples, oppose aux 
maximes de Hobbes et de Spinoza, adoptees par k sieur Juneu dans 
son Historic du papisme, et dam sort Systetne de i'cglise'^^ and the 
Commentuire philosophtque sur ces paroles de lEvangtle Contrains-ies 
d'entrer [by BayleJ; as well as the Epistle in Latin printed at Tergou 
in the year 1689. M. dc Beauval^'" has attributed the latter to M. 
Bernard, a French minister very w'el! known by his works and 
wholly capable of writing a book that requires such close reasoning; 
but it is known for certain that he is not its author, and if is believed 
that it should be ascribed to an Englishman,*^" whose books on 
metaphysics and morals appear in the journals. But should anyone 
wish to avoid a long work, they would need only to read a concise 
piece that an illustrious magistrate from a town in Holland com¬ 
posed in London in 1685.It is entitled H.V.F. ad de 

mperis Angliae motibus epistola in qua de diversorum a publica rekgtone 


Claud iub de Sainctes, in Methodus quam iecuti iunt pnnapes [The Methods which 
were Followed by Rulers), ch. 13, fol ils verso. 

[Le. Treatise on Libeny of Conscience. Or, Conceminf the Authority of Sover¬ 
eigns over the Religion of Peoples, Opposed to the Maxims of Hobbes and Spi¬ 
noza, Adopted by M. Jurieu in his History &f Papism, and in his System of the 
Church] Anisterdam, 16S7. 

Hisioire des ouvrages des September i68g, article 2 
M. Locke. 

M. Pacts. See his obituary in NouvtiUs de ia repu^iique des lettres, October 1685, 
art, 2. This distinguished man died on 8 October 1685. [Adriaan Van Pacts, 
lawyer of Ronerdam and a politician of the de Witt tendency, had been Bayle’s 
patron, and was ambassador to I-ondon when he wrote the pamphlet which 
Bayle translated into French.] 
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area dtvina senttnttum dissmtur iokrantia This letter was printed 
in Rotterdam in 1685 in Latin, French and Dutch. 

Tt is imperative that the arguments put by supporters of toleration 
should be cogent. For those who have employed the subtleties of 
the mind and the artifices of the pen to reply to them have been 
obliged to resort to dishonesty, and to say merely that the penal 
laws against heretics should not include the death penalty,Their 
bad faith is revealed, however, in their attempt to demonstrate that 
all who support toleration must be crypto-Socinians; in that they 
seek to undermine government by depriving the sovereign authority 
of one of its most important and God-given rights. This is a base 
and prejudiced sophistry: for according to that logic we would not 
be allowed to condemn the harsh laws which have sent so many 
Protestants to the stake - whether in France, or the Low Countries, 
or Spain or Italy - simply because they are cruelties which the 
Socianians likewise devote all their energy to denouncing. Neither 
would we be allowed to protest against the Papists, who executed 
the Protestant martyrs, any more than we should be allowed to 
remonstrate with the Protestants who put to death Servetus and 
Gentilis, etc. In short we should not be allowed to write anything 
further against the Pope, or the Jews, or the Turks etc., simply 
because it is patent that they are people whom Socinus and his 
followers do not spare, and do their utmost to refute. So that if the 
act of insisting that no sovereign should institute penal sanctions 
against those that err in matters of faith is to show' lack of respect; 
and if it is to repudiate one of the sovereign's God-given rights [i.e* 
to punish heretics], then our first [Protestant] critics of intolerance 
must also have been accomplices in that crime, since they too 
believed that one should not go so far as to shed blood, Yet, would 
not that also be to deprive sovereigns of the finest plume in their 
crown? For does not the right of the sword make them master over 
the life and death of the criminal? And is it not to mock the magis¬ 
trates of Holland, and to expose them to the contempt of their 
subjects etc., to argue that God has given them the power of the 

[A Lener from H.V.P. to B**** fVan Pacts to Bayle), Relating to Recent Dis¬ 
turbances in England, in which is Discussed the Toleration of Dissenting Opi¬ 
nion G^nceming God, Differing fiom that of the Public Religion], 16S5. 

See [JorieuJ TahUau du i<tc\mamime, letter S. 
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sw(jrd not so much to punish those who violate the first table of the 
Decalo^e [idolatry and blasphemy], as to punish those who offend 
against the second [murder, theft, adultery] etc.? And if that were 
true, would the tolerance that they had for idolatry [i.e. Popery] not 
be as criminal as the tolerance that they had for murderers and 
highwaymien? And besides could anything be more absurd than to 
be satisfied with the penalty of mere banishment for those who 
made a profession of indiscriminate assassination or mass poison^ 
Consider the dispute of Messieurs des Wallemburch^"^’^ on 
the question as to whether magistrates, given that they have a right 
to eliminate Heretics with penal sanctions, have a concomitant right 
to punish them with death. It is to this level that they reduce the 
dispute against the Lutherans; for they take the side of the famous 
Gherhard, who did undoubtedly want to use penal sanctions against 
sectarians but not the ultimate sanction of the death penalty. They 
make him see invincibly that this is an irrelevant distinction. But in 
order to see the inconsistency of those who support intolerance, it 
is sufficient to be alert when they make that slip of saying that 
sovereigns who oppose the introduction of the true doctrine are 
highly commendable. ‘I am unable to condemn the Swiss’, says one, 
‘who cannot abide the growth of any new sect amongst them. HoL 
land overflows with many different religions; yet it could be wished 
that they had smothered these disorders at birth,’ . . 


Note that one can turn aj^ainst him the maxims of the author [furieu] of the 
eighth letter of the Tableau du toitnianiime. See article ^Loyola' [above], 
n. to^io6. [Bayle aimed to show that though Jurieu advocated toleration for 
secES where Calvinism was in the minority, he simultaneously advanced objec¬ 
tions to such freedom in countries where Calvinism had become the public 
religion. Such inconsistency was common but far from Bayle's own understand 
ing of toleration,] 

See their book De uniiate teclesuie [On the Unity of the Church], bk 6, part i, 
et seq,, Cologne, 1656, 

[Jurieu,] Ejfirit de M. Antauld^ voi. u, p, 355, 




Sainte-Aldegonde 

(In isSi the Netherlands declared their independence from Catholic 
Spain and became the United Provinces, embracing Calvinism as the 
religion of the people. In his article on the patriot Philippe de Mamix, 
Bayle seized the chance to show support for a republican uprising that 
had turned out well. De Mamix who^ m the cause of liberty, had taken 
up pen, diplomacy, song writing, and even the defence of dancing, 
deserved fulsome praise. Yet Bayie had some advtce for successful revo¬ 
lutionaries. Having overthrown the oppressor, they had invariably to 
learn that it was unjust to punish minorities who held opinions different 
from the new orthodoxy. For that would be to imitate the tyrant they 
had replaced, and they would be reduced to the absurdity of asserting 
that the dissenters' doctrines were heretical and that their own were 
true,] 

Sainte-AldilGcnde (Philippe de Marnix Seigneui du Mont). 
Born in Brussels [(A)] in the year 1538, he became famous through 
his deeds and his writings. I Ic took refuge in Germany when liberty 
of conscience was oppressed in the Low Countries by the Spaniards, 
and he was honoured in Heidelberg with the office of advisor to the 
ecclesiastical counsel. He returned to his country in 1572 so that he 
might offer his talents to the cause of liberty and to the good of the 
Reformed religion [(B)J. He was highly esteemed by the Prince of 
Orange to whom he rendered many important services, not so much 
by his sword as by his pen [(C)], He was one of the deputies whom 
the Estates sent into England in 1575 to solicit the protection of 
Queen Elizabeth. Three years later he was sent by the Archduke 
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Matthias to the Diet of Worms, where he made a fine speech and 
courageously denounced the Spanish tyranny [(D)]< He was one of 
the plenipotentiaries whom the Estates sent to France in 1580 to 
make representations to the Due d'Aleni^on [{£}]. He was Consul 
at Antwerp in 1584 when the town w^as besieged by the Duke of 
Parma. In the year 1593, he escorted to the Palatinate Princess 
Louise Julienne^ who had been betrothed to the Elector Frederick 
lY."' 

The books he published [(F)] were not the least of his achieve¬ 
ments. Some were about politics and others about controversy; 
some were serious and others light hearted, but the latter proved 
more useful [{G)]; moreover it was not only from his songs that the 
new republic derived many advantages (H). He translated the 
Psalms of David from the Hebrew into Flemish verse, though the 
translation was not made use of in churches [(!)]. When he died in 
Leiden on 15 December 1589, he was working on a Flemish trans¬ 
lation of the Scriptures." Shortly before, he had made a journey into 
France on business for the prince.^ He was not immune from slan¬ 
der [(K)], and it was said that his retirement was a sort of disgrace. 
He was strangely perplexed when complaints were made that he 
had exhorted the Estates to persecute the sects (L). I have seen a 
hook in which it is observed that he had a passion for dancing which 
may serve to overcome the scruples of the prktststes (M). It would 
be unfair to refuse him a place among the illustrious men of the 
sixteenth century. For he demonstrated great zeal for his religion, 
a fine intelligence and great learning; and he was well versed in the 
civil law', politics, diplomacy, theology, as well as Hebrew, Greek, 
and Latin and many modern languages.' 


[Remarks {A)“(G) omitted.] 

(H) He brought many advantages to the new republic, and 
not only by his songs.] 1 could have cited above Verheiden rather 

' Daughter of William of Orange, the first of the name. 

lit Melchior Adam, In Viiae juTiscomuhontm [Lives of Jurists], pp, 333 et ie^. 

^ Ikd., p, 334. 

See his Repoitte apoio^eii^e nu gerttiikomme altemand [Rejoinder to a German 
Gentleman], at the beginning. 

Verheiden, Elo^ta aliquot theologomm [Sayings of Various Theologians]. 
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than Melchior Adam who merely copied him. But I think that is an 
indifferent matter provided that one cites the original initially. I do 
it another way here. I report the words of Verheiden. ‘Ab hoc viro’, 
he savs, 

etiam profecta dicitur . . . [‘This man is said to have been 
the author of that much sung ballad^ composed in praise of 
Prince William of Orange^ and circulated among the Belg¬ 
ians who had been oppressed by the tyranny of the Duke of 
Alba. This song^ in fact, was so finely arranged, so appropri¬ 
ate in its harmonious rhythms and melody, that it aroused 
in emotions of ordinary people an intense love for the prince 
and for the liberty' of their homeland. In this, Sainte- 
Aldegonde thus showed himself to be, as it were, another 
Tyrtaeus (the poet), so often praised by Plato . . 

There is good reason to say that nothing could have better suited 
the needs of the times than a clever song, full of invective against 
the Duke of Alba, and praise for the Prince of Orange. The plan to 
create a republic out of certain provinces of the king of Spain 
required many feats of daring; and in particular ceaseless activity to 
forestall the suggestions of those who might have argued that it was 
almost impossible to hold out against so powerful a monarch; or 
that the cost of waging a war against him would hugely exceed what 
he exacted; therefore that it was a great folly to give ail that one 
possessed rather than put up with a There were a hundred 

good reasons for refuting this, but it was important to impress them 
upon the people either from the pulpit or through books. But 
nothing could assist such a purpose as effectively as a song; for that 
is a something that stays in the heart, and everyone, even the peas¬ 
ants and serving girls, daily repeat it with joy and exaltation. This, 
therefore, was one of the more important services performed by 
Philip de Mamix. It reminds me of the hymn De VEimlade which 
they sing in Geneva on the day of their founding anniversary, an 
act almost indispensable to the ceremony. I am convinced that this 
has always left the most vivid impression on people's minds. 

Vft-heiden, in Elogia ahquet theokgorum^ p, 145, 

‘Omnia dabunt ne dedmam darent.’ [‘They will pve away everything to avoid 
parting with a tithe '] 
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[Remarks omitted,] 

(L) It was complained that he exhorted the Estates to per¬ 
secute the sects>] 1 have said more than once when there was 
occasion for it that there w'as no issue more embarrassing for the 
WTiters of the Protestant communion in the sixteenth century chan 
the necessity, to which they thought themselves reduced, of urging 
the magistrates to punish heresy; whilst thinking it strange, at the 
same time, that Catholic princes should persecute the Protestants. 
Naturally their own arguments were used against them and they 
could extricate themselves from their disarray only by supposing, 
as all parties do, that their own doctrine was true, Sainte-AIdegonde 
must have been more embarrassed than many others, since he had 
taken so many journeys, made so many speeches, and written so 
many books for a state which had taken up arms against the Span¬ 
iards, precisely to free itself from the yoke of the Inquisition. What 
might not have been said when he was seen to urge the sovereigns 
of that same state to wipe out certain sects? You will see here the 
evidence of his embarrassment. He supposes i. that these words 
only were complained of.^^^ ‘It is high time, my noble and vener¬ 
able lords, that you should seek to defend the honour of God in 
this world, if you desire him to protect the safety of our country.’ 
3. That the Antidote that they opposed to such a counsel consisted 
in this: *We ought to live with our neighbours, allow each person 
to believe in his own fashion without concerning ourselves in it, 
and without interference, “Permitte divis coetera.” [“Leave the rest 
to the gods.”]’ He cites page 9 and page 41 of the Antidote^ but there 
is on page 9 a clause omitted by him. These authors reproached him 
for using these words: ‘to suppress and entirely annihilate that fatal 
poison’. It was further said^ that he thought it very strange ‘that 
there should still be around men so faint-hearted as to question 
whether the magistrate ought to inflict corporal punishment and 
fines on insolence perpetrated in the service of God and the faith’. 
What he suppresses, what he would seemingly have us believe, was 
in fact not objected to; and this alters the slate of the question by 
removing the awkward part of it. Can good faith be consistent with 


Sain^e-AldegDnUe, R^pdnsc fol. A4, 

Antidoif^ p, 10. 
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such a procedure? Can it permit him to reduce the Antidote to a 
single proposition on page 4.1 ^ without considering the many other 
good arguments that preceded it? Let us concede that in another 
place in his work^’ he esamines what he had left out at the begin¬ 
ning, but that it reveals a man who was thoroughly embarrassed. 
Note that it is many a year since anyone found enthusiasts vexing. 
See the letter he wrote to Theodore Beza on lo January 1566.^^ 

(M) It was observed that he loved dancing, a fact that might 
refute the scruples of the precisistes.] 

fin the middle of Remark (M) Bayk quotes at length from 
various authors, classical. Catholic, and Calvinist, who had con- 
demned sexually provocative dancing. He uses citations to shorn 
how common it mas for moralists to describe lemd dancing in 
explicit detail, especially that of their religious or political enem¬ 
ies, while defending the dancing which, to them, seemed agree¬ 
ably innocent.] 

See Schoockius^"^^ who has inserted in one of his books a letter 
written by Sainte-Aldegonde in 1577 to Caspar Verheiden, the cel¬ 
ebrated Dutch minister.®^ That letter seems to me very judicious. 
[ shall take from it two or three curious things. The author affirms 
that many people were troubled because dancing was disapproved 
of in the Reformed churches and that this made them reluctant to 
join^ but that many were cured of their irritation against the Prot¬ 
estants when they came to learn of his opinions and practice in the 
matter. From that he infers that too rigid a morality about this 
bodily exercise was unworthy and far from edifying*He says that 
the prince^*^ himself was very much irritated when he heard it 
said that one could not even dance at a wedding without incurring 
the censure of the ecclesiastical discipline. He thinks that dancing 


Aldegonde. Rep&ttsf ap^logetiqut, fol. G5 et ieq. 

Letxrei de Beza, letter 6. 

Schoockius [Martinus Schoock]^ Exerdtatto academtea [Academic Exerdse], 23, 

1-64 

Eptttoiae ilkstriae BeigArum [Letters of Fajnous Belgians], letter 1, voi. n. 
'Plane censeo . . ['f oeruinly believe not only that is there no edification in 

this churlish moroseness and in censorship renewed at the whim of someone’s 
opinion, bat I even think it an incredible scandal.’] Scbwckius, p, ji&. 

I suppose he speaks of the Prince of Orange. 
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is a good and commendable thing in the Netherlands because it 
keeps people from gambling or getting drunk after supper.He 
consoles himself for having lost his esteem among the zealots: on 
the grounds, says he, that it was for superficial rather than substan¬ 
tial things. TAistimationis certe . . / [‘As the sure basis of esteem 
(since all the zealots, you say, think I have, for that reason, lost it), 
I have resolved never to trust in external appearances, but in the 
things themselves/J’^^ However, he approves of the conduct of the 
Church of Geneva which by forbidding dancing suppressed certain 
indecent things that habitually took place there: it having been the 
custom in those parts to take young girls to a dance in the evening 
and then torment them with lewd posturing. He docs not think one 
could be present, Jet atone participate, at such a spectacle without 
becoming depraved. His expressions, being stronger and more 
extensive than my own, are cited here for the benefit of those who 
understand Latin more readily than French, 

Ut ego Genevates . . . [i think that the people of Geneva 
deserve to be praised, since they have curbed with appropri¬ 
ate severity, and by means of a single prohibition, the most 
scandalous indecencies, which were committed daily with¬ 
out shame. For it was very common [for the local men] . .. 
to lure innocent girls to dances at an untimely hour of the 
evening, without any chaperone. They would uke them off 
to dances wherever they wished, for as long as they wished, 
and at any time of the year, and would wear them out ad 
nauseam w'ith shameful and obscene gesticulations, almost 
without respite under the pretext of dancing. I think it 
wrong just to watch these practices, let alone to condone 
them by taking part.’]^^ 

One cannot sufficiently praise the discipline of the Reformed 
churches when they forbade that sort of dancing; and it would be 
foolish to imagine that the ministers condemned it merely in the 
sense that it was a skill in the art of stepping or skipping to rhythm. 


‘Irntno vero his loas , .[‘In fact, I believe dancing in these places to be 
wholesome, for it can be put to good use after banquets to keep drunks from 
drink and gamblers from gaming.'] Ibid. 

Ibid., p. 139. 

Ibid.. 2 ^, p.320. 
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Under such a notion it is a very lawful exercise. It is neither good 
nor bad morally speaking. But the manner of it then occasioned a 
thousand disorders, and, in the very rooms where the ball was held, 
it made dangerous inroads upon a woman^s chastity. The proverb 
concerning cloisters, ‘'as dangerous as returning from matins^ might 
with a small alteration have produced another: *as dangerous as 
returning from the ball.’ . . . 

It is clear that if dancing is accompanied with that many irregu¬ 
larities it deserves the castigation of all who are concerned with 
morals. Sainte-Aldegonde would not have approved of it. Count de 
Bussi Rabutin condemned the event of the ball as a very dangerous 
occasion: reason and his own experience obliged him to speak of 
it.'^’ Ail casuists have, in this respect, to be either pmisiste or 
rigorisu. The philosopher who attacked the prectsistes dedared^'”^^ 
that he condemned dancing of that sort, but he said that he did not 
believe its nature to be the same among the Protestants of Germany; 
and that the precisntes^ who are scandalised by the custom in that 
country whereby both sexes dance together, should bear in mind 
that they do not disapprove of certain customs which are highly 
likely to offend the Germans ... He draws a parallel between the 
custom of kissing and that of dancing; and he maintains that the 
former can more easily shock foreigners than the latter shocks the 
precisistes ... He concludes that nations ought to excuse one another 
and consider, above all else, that an ancient and long-standing 
custom may make the same thing innocent in one country that is 
indecent in another. He gives the example of English women being 
escorted by men other than their husbands. 

What has been said of kissing can also be applied to the 
English custom of wives being escorted by men other than 
their own husbands.Belgians of the highest rank have 
now begun to practise this custom too. Such women have 


i4>ai 




\(^i 

i7^ 


Set [de Bussi Rabutin,] Re tour des piim ckotsus^ his letter to the bishop of 
Aw tun, conceming the ball and the dance, part i. 

'Nulla ratione tamen ...’ [‘In no way do 1 wish to defend modern dances, 
which are not different from the rhythms of Bathyllus, and which are more 
suited to the lecher and the sodomite than to the Christian.’] Martinus 
Schoockius, Exerdtati/) ... 23, p. 327. 
fhui., p. 329. 

Henri Etienne has spoken of this custom in hts Latin ‘Apotopy for Herodotus’, 
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indeed offended wives in [more] northern countries who are 
quite astounded that these and similar practices are tolerated 
without criticism by those theologians whose zeal is every 
day directed at dancing and drinking. But I can extricate 
myself with constancy from all these difficulties without 
casting aspersions, by teaching that the customs and prac¬ 
tices of peoples in such matters should above all be exam¬ 
ined, and that one should allow English wives their practice 
of being escorted by husbands other than their own, just as 
the stricter prechktes grant Holland her pleasures. So they 
should not begrudge other peoples their dancing, provided 
that this involves neither wantonness nor that 'art’ of arous¬ 
ing Ubidu devised by idle profligates. 

You may observe if you wish that this philosopher [Schoockius] 
had in no way the same motives as Satnte-Aldegonde for working 
on his treatise on dancing, He protested that he had never in his 
life dreamt of dancing, and that he would not himself have been 
troubled if the laws of the magistrate had abolished dancing for- 
ever.’“^ Sainte-Aldegonde could hardly have spoken with any sin¬ 
cerity in those terms. 


‘ProTestationi hoc unum . ,.’ [*I add a further point to my protestation ... I 
have not even dreamt of taking part in such dances in my whole life. This life 
of mine ... led according to God’s will, to which 1 freely give my consent, is 
bound by the chains of troubles and cares. I could, for that reason, equally well 
put up with those edicts of the magistrate which command dancing to be abol¬ 
ished in perpetuity. ] Schoockius, i.x&r<.itaiw . .. p. 321, 
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Socinus (Marianus) 

[The Socinian lect was considered throughout western Christendom - by 
Lutherans and Calvinists as well as Catholics - as a heresy that should 
not he tolerated, Bayle traces the movements history Jrom its origins in 
Renaissance Italy to its ^st for refuge in Transylvania and Poland. 
He infers from the mixed fortunes of the Socinian sect in Poland that a 
government must not only have the desire to protect a law-abiding min¬ 
ority, it must have the power to carry out its commitments,} 

Socinus (Marianus) celebrated jurist, was born in Sienna, on 4 
September, 1412 .. . [and died on] 30 September, 1467.... 

Socinus (Marianus), grandson of the foregoing,* was not less cel¬ 
ebrated in the profession of the law than his forebear. He was born 
in Sienna on 25 March 1582 [ji^; recte 1482]. . . . 

Were we to believe Ponciroli,'^ he had thirteen children, of 
whom only two survived him, Cetsus and Philippe . . , Ponciroli 
should have known that there was a third named Laelius Socinus, 
the first author of the Socinian Sect (B). Alexander Socinus, son of 
Marianus and father of Faustus Socinus, of whom I shall speak 
below, died very young but with a reputation as an erudite jurist. 

[Remark (A) omitred.] 

(B) Marianus left a third son named Laelius Socinus, the 
first author of the Socinian Sect,] He was bom in Sienna in 

* He was the son of Alexmder Socinus, son of Marimus. They sumamed the first 
Seni&r, and the second junior to distinfuish between them, 

’™* Panzirolus [Ponciroli], Dt dam Uium inXerpTttibui [Famous Legal Commen¬ 
tators], p. 341 
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1525,'"^ Having been destined for the law by his father, he soon 
began to seek the basis of that science in the word of God, and 
through this study he discovered that the communion of Rome 
taught many things that were contrary to Revelation. Seeking to 
probe more deeply into the meaning of the Scriptures, he studied 
Greek, Hebrew', and even Arabic, and soon left Italy for Protestant 
countries. Fear also contributed to his withdrawal since he knew 
that his particular view's on matters of religion W'ould not be permit¬ 
ted. In the year 1546 he began his travels, and in four years he saw 
France, England, the Low' Countries, Germany and Poland, and 
finally Zurich. He made the acquaintance of the most learned men 
of the age, who witnessed their esteem for him in their letters, but 
since he revealed through his doubts that he was tainted with the 
Arian or the Photinian heresy [denying Christ’s divinity], he 
attracted a certain suspicion, In the year 1552 Calvin gave him some 
sound advice on the matter: ‘Quod pridem testatus sum .. .’ 
[‘Having seen this going on for some time, I again earnestly warn 
you that unless you soon check this obsession for asking questions, 
you will bring down upon yourself worse persecution.’]^ 

Laelius Socinus, benefiting from this advice, and even more from 
the torture and death of Servetus [in Geneva in 1553], did not 
reveal his thoughts until the time and place were right, and he 
conducted himself with so much circumspection that he lived 
among the most extreme enemies of his convictions without coming 
to harm; an example which is proposed by his nephew, in the Life^ 
to those who give themselves precipitately to martyrdom, sometimes 
more out of ardour for a great reputation than for zeal for the truth. 
‘Sciant, quos nimia ..[*They ought to know that excessive liberty 
to express the truth has often thrown men into untimely danger, 
and that the ideas which they defend may be more securely pro¬ 
tected by prudent circumspection than by unbounded zeal. Men 
who wantonly put themselves at risk seem bent more on private 
glory than on benefiting the public cause,He found certain dis¬ 
ciples who listened with respect to his teaching: they were Italians 

Bibh<s{ke<ti AntUrinitana [Anti-Trinitarian Library], p. [&. 

Set k'w Fauitus $&m at the beginning of vol. [ of BMolhtca FmtHm Poi&ne- 

rum [Library of the Polish Brethren!. 

^ Ibid. 
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who travelled in Germany and in Poland. He also communicated 
hia errors to his relatives through writings which he had kept in 
Sienna, He made a visit to Poland after the death of his father 
. The journey from Poland occurred in about the year 
1558 . , His family was dispersed at that time, since they were 
suspected of heresy: some ... had been imprisoned and certain 
others, his nephew Faustus among them, had followed him in flight. 
Laelius returned to Switzerland and died in Zurich in May 1562, 
Faustus was then in Lyon and left immediately he heard of the 
death of his unde. He arrived in Zurich before they could remove 
any of Laeiius's papers of which he took possession and made use 
in due course.**""' 

You may find further details in the Bihliothique des Anti- 
Tnmtams. Laelius Socinus, born in 1525, began to discuss matters 
of religion in the year 1546 with some forty others. They met sec¬ 
retly on Venetian territory,^"* calling principally into question the 
mystery of the Trinity and Jesus Christas absolving power, 
Attending these meetings were Ochin, Valentin, Gentilis and Paul 
Alciat but they were exposed. Some of these innovators [novateurs] 
were seized and condemned uj torture and death, while the others 
dispersed. The chronology^ of this author [ZanchiusJ is unsatisfac¬ 
tory, since Ochin left Italy in about 1542. Zanchius testified that 
Laelius Socinus had attempted to harm him with his heresies, not 
through supporting them formally but by proposing them as doubts 
and by way of debate. He added that he was a very learned man, 
well schooled in Greek and Hebrew and very correct in his 
behaviour. 

Fuit is Laelius . , . [^Laelius was such a man: descended 
from a noble and honourable family, learned in Greek and 
Hebrew; he appeared blameless in his way of life. On 
account of these qualities I had become involved in no ordi¬ 
nary friendship with him. But the man harboured a variety 

Who had died . .. iti Bologiia, in 1556, 

Vita fausti [Life of Faustus SocinusJ, p, 2. 

Taken from the Lift. 

^Circa annum 1546 . [‘Around the year 1546, in the dominion of Venice, he 
had cstablisheid with over forty of his friends who were also Italian a society for 
the discussion of religion/J BihUothtca Antitrimtam^ p. 18. 
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of heretical ideas, which, however, he would never lay before 
me, except for argument’s sake, and he would always pose 
questions as if he wished to be instruaed.’]^ 

When Zanchius spoke in that way, he was certain that Laelius 
had written a paraphrase of the first chapter of Saint John, 
suffused with Photinianism.'^^“ The same Laelius composed a 
dialogue in the year 1554 against the work which Calvin had 
published concerning the right to put heretics to death. Calvinus 
and Vatkanms are the adversaries in this dialogue.Some 
attribute this work to Castalion, but others, such as Ciopen- 
bourg“"’^ and Hoornbeek/^"^^ attribute it to Laelius Socinus , , . 


Zanchius, in the preface to the boot Df trihus Ebhm [The Three Gods], in ihtd.. 
He wrote it in 1561, Ibid., p. 21, 

It was reprinted in Holland in the year 1612, with some other pieces of the 
same sort. In the following year it was reprinted in Flemish in the same country, 
p. 2 q. 

In the preface to the Compendium Socimanum confutaciomm [The Compendium 
of Socinian Rebutralsf 

J 2" U ^ 

In Summa Controiemarum [Comprehensive Study of Controversies], 
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[In ihe articie on Famius Soctnus Bayle continues the story of the sect's 
persecutwn but he also makes original observations about the epistem¬ 
ology and the psychology of religion, and about human behaviour. The 
Soctmans questioned the Scriptures' divine inspiration, and rejected, 
inter alia, the doctrines of the Tnmty and Hell. Orthodox Christians 
responded with the argument that carried ipeight mth civic educators, 
that to deny divine retribution was to weaken the fear of God and so 
undermine public morals. In Remarks (I) and (L), Bayle restates his 
proposition of empirical politics (made earlier in his Pensees diverges 
sur la cumetc^ that the presumption of a causal connection between 
absence of such beliefs and unsociable conduct was refuted by the 
evidence.] 

SoctNl'S (Faustus) was grandson of the foregoing [Marianus Soc¬ 
inus: 1482-1556]^ and main founder of a highly erroneous sect that 
goes by his name and which, notwithstanding persecution, flourished 
for a considerably long time in Poland (A), He was burn in Sienna, on 
5 November 1539. He studied indifferently in his youth. He knew 
only the classics and the basic elements of logic. The letters his uncle 
wrote to the family whereby the} and their wives imbibed the seeds 
of heresy' made a strong impression on him. So, not confident of his 
innocence, he fled with the rest when the Inquisition began to 

^ ‘Hw inter quoque ..[‘Laelius, that remarkabk master of i^pecuJaiion about the 
truth, had sown the seed of his ideas throughout his family. Despite distance, he 
retained influence over them wth such persistence that , , . he involved in his sect 
the wives of some of his relatives,’] Vtta Fausli Soani [Life uf Faustus Soemus], 
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persecute the family. He was in Lyon when he heard of his uncle's 
death and he immediately set about gathering all the writings of the 
deceased. He returned to Italy and became so acceptable to the Grand 
Duke that the charms of the court, and the honourable employments 
in which he engaged, made him forget that he had been thought of as 
the man who would complete the system of Samosatenian theology 
which his uncle Laelius had begun. Finally, the search for the truths 
of the Evangelist appeared preferable to the enjoyments of the court. 
He withdrew voluntarily and went to Germany in the year 1574, and 
ignored the Grand Duke’s exhortations to return. He spent three 
years in Basel where he studied theology with great application. 
Having embraced principles very difTerent from those of the Prot¬ 
estants, he set about maintaining them and propagating them. To this 
end he composed a work De ^esu Christo iervatore [On Jesus Christ 
the Saviour] [(B)]. At the beginning of the year 1578, he debated in 
Zurich against Fran9ois Ehiccius. It happened that the disputes con¬ 
cerning the honours and the powers of the son of God arising from 
the dogmas of Francois David caused much disorder in the churches 
of Transylvania, Blandrata, a man of strong authority in those 
churches and at court, sent for Socinus, perceiving him as an instru¬ 
ment well qualified to pacify those troubles. He lodged him in the 
house of Francois David but the latter did not allow himself to be dis¬ 
abused, and maintained his opinion so openly and so boldly that he 
was imprisoned. His death, shortly afterwards, caused Socinus to be 
ill spoken of on that account, though it is affirmed that he had no hand 
in the counsels that were given to the prince of Transylvania to 
oppress Francois David, He withdrew into Poland in the year 1579 
and sought to join up with the communion of the Unitarians, But 
since he differed from them on some points and had no desire to be 
silent about them, he met with a rejection. Nevertheless he wrote in 
favour of their churches and against their enemies. The book he wrote 
against Jacques Pal^logue provided his enemies with a pretext to 
provoke the king of Poland and yet no book could have been less 
seditious (C). Though a perfunctory reading of his work would have 
been sufficient to refute detractors, Socinus judged it appropriate to 
leave Cracow, though he had lived there for four years, and to take 
sanctuary in the house of a Polish nobleman,'’ He lived more than 

** Christoph«nifi Morstinius Pawlicovii dominus [Christopher Morsztyn, master of 
PawlitowJ. 
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three years under the protection of several noblemen and even mar¬ 
ried the daughter of such a family. She died in the year 15^7 which 
afflicted him extremely [(D)] and to complete his distress he was 
deprived through the death of Francesco de Medids, grand-duke of 
hlorence [(E)]^ of the revenues from his patrimony, The consolation 
he had of seeing his doctrine finally approved in 1598 was very small 
compensation given that he received countless insults in Cracow, and 
it was only with difficulty that he was rescued from the hands of the 
mob. He lost his household goods and some of his manuscripts which 
upset him greatly (F). Among other works, he lost the piece which he 
had written against atheists* To avoid the recurrence of similar perils, 
he withdrew to a village some nine miles from Cracow where he spent 
his remaining years in the house of Abraham Blonski, a Polish gentle¬ 
man,^ He died on 3 March 1604,*^ His sect did not die with him but 
survived. It has declined since 1658 when it w^as expelled from 
Poland, and is very much diminished in respect of its visible con¬ 
dition. 1 express myself so because many people are persuaded that it 
has multiplied invisibly, and that it becomes daily more numerous. 
It is even thought, given present conditions, that all Europe might 
suddenly find itself Socinian should powerful princes publicly 
embrace this heresy, or if they were merely to decree that the civil 
disadvantages against those who profess it might be lifted* This is the 
feeling of many persons, and this feeling causes their anxiety and 
panic. But others assert that one should dismiss such fears, and that 
princes will never embrace a sect which does not approve of war and 
the holding of public office (G), This fact, say they, will always turn 
individuals from Socinianism. For there are very few people capable 
of renouncing ambition and the bearing of arms (H). One has only 
to consult experience and to consider what is daily practised. They 
advance yet other reasons (I) which show that this sect is hardly on 
the vei^e of 1 popular explosion. Those who say that the Socinians 
have a full liberty of conscience in the United Provinces are little 
acquainted with history (K) and can be soundly refuted by reading 


‘Cum id tarn [‘Since threats were getting close to bein^ acts of physical viol¬ 
ence, he left Cracow for Lustawice in the countryside some nine miles from 
Cracow, which became famous for being his kst home and the place of his death* 
Here be lived for some years, a neighbour to Stoinius, enjoying the hospitality of 
the nobleman *^braham Blonski,'] Vna FausU Socim, foL **3, 

Taken from the written by Przipcovius, Polish gentieman* It is at the begin¬ 
ning of vol. 1 of the Bibiiotheca fralrum poloncrum [I*lbrary of the Polish Brethren], 
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the replies made to the letters of M. Stoupp." They wit) see there a 
great number of decrees passed against the sects* I shall sa> something 
of those that relate to the Socinians, and expand a little further on 
those of the year 1653 (T.), * * , 

\ German historian*^' has condensed the doctrine of the Socini¬ 
ans into 22g propositions. 

The most general objection that one may propose against them [the 
Socinians] is that by refusing to be!ie\e what appears to them to be 
contrary to philosophic reason [iumieres philosophiques] and by refus¬ 
ing to submit their faith to the incomprehensible mysteries of the 
Christian religion, they pave the way to Pyrrhonism, deism, and athe¬ 
ism* One might perhaps object that they open the same door, at least 
indirectly, through the manner in which they interpret the passages 
of Scripture which concern the consubstantiality of the Word* For it 
would seem that it follows from their analysis that the Apostles, 
motivated by an ardent zeal for the glory of Jesus Christ, employed, 
when speaking of his perfections, the most exaggerated ideas and 
expressions that devotion could express. It is thus that the devotees of 
the Holy Virgin have taken things as far as they have, and as near as 
they could to a veritable deification. But if one had to ascribe all the 
utterances of the Apostles to zealous enthusiasm, and not to the direct 
intervention of the Holy Spirit, everyone would see that Scripture has 
hardly more authority than the panegyrics upon the saints. Further¬ 
more, by demolishing the divinity of Scripture, one would overturn 
Revebtion completely, so that it would become, in consequence, no 
more than a dispute among philosophers. . .. 


(A) A sect * . * which, notwithstanding persecution, flourished 
for a considerably long time in Poland*] 

(Bayk compares the betrayal and persecution of the Socinian 
sect in Poland with that of the Huguenots of his oa>n day, and 
he discusses the mixture of theological and pragmatic justification 
for It. He takes most seriously the received diplomatic wisdom of 
the day, supposed empiric ally demonstrable hut which he judged 


^ Jean Biun, ApologU pour ta religion Jes hoUandais, 1675* 

Daniel Hartnaccius, in the continuation of Johann Micraelius's Syntagma htttoriae 
eeekiiastioie [Treatise on Churdt History], 
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fallacious, that unity (^f religion was a practical condition of 
every nation's stability f 

Sigismund Augustus granted liberty of cnnscicnce to the sects that 
forsook the church of Rome. They formed no separate bodies at 
first, but when the evangelicals came to know the opinions of the 
Unitarians [t.e. Anti-Trinitarians] they would have nothing further 
to do with them, which occasioned tw'o different communions. That 
rupture began in Cracow in consequence of Gregorius PauH. The 
Unitarians had several churches in Poland and Lithuania, some in 
the large towns' and others in the country on the estates of the 
gentry. They established their base in Racovia . . . and they held 
their annual synod there. They erected a college and set up a print¬ 
ing house. Some Catholics sent their children to that college, and 
there were also those who joined the communion of the heretics. 
Certain Protestants did the same and a vast quantity of books came 
out of the printing house at Racovia, and were dispersed in foreign 
countries. This stare of prosperity was interrupted in 163S when 
certain scholars of the college of Racovia stoned a wooden cross set 
up in a main street. It was ordered by the Diet of Warsaw that the 
college be demolished, that the church of Racovia should be shut 
down, that the printing house of the Unitarians should be demol¬ 
ished, and that the ministers and the regents be banished.^ Some 
rime after, the judges of Lublin destroyed the church of Kesalin 
and that of Beresac in the Volhinie under the pretext that the minis¬ 
ters of Racovia and the teachers of the college had fled there. The 
Diet of the year 1647 banished Jonas Slichtingius for having pub¬ 
lished a book entitled Confessio Christiana [Confession of Christian 
Belief) and that book was burnt at the hand of the public hangman. 
But notwithstanding those humiliations, the Unitarians performed 
their religious exercises in many places of that kingdom until the 
year 1658. They were then expelled. Advantage was taken of the 
fact that some of them had put themselves under the protection of 
the king of Sweden who had conquered the greatest part of Poland. 
However they did not give that reason in the Edict of Banishment 
lest it should anger the Swedes who had procured a general amnesty 

^ As Cracow, Lublin and Novogorod. 

I shall cite in Remark (L) an author who denies that the Diet’s decree did entail 

all that. 
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for all subjects of the king of Poland who had supported them 
during the invasion. The penalty of exile was based upon their doc¬ 
trine alone, it being alleged that in order to draw God^s blessing 
upon the kingdom, it was necessary to exclude those who denied 
the eternal divinity of the Son of God, They were therefore ordered 
to leave, and the death penalty was instituted against those who 
would not submit to the order, All their possessions were confis¬ 
cated; and it was forbidden under the same penalty for anyone to 
show any assistance or any mark of good will or kindness towards 
them in their exile.^. 

Usually those who complain of their sufferings suppress whatever 
makes their persecution look less painful. And therefore, in order 
to represent the state of the matter accurately, I shall give a further 
account of it w^hich is contained in the passage which follows: 

During the last campaign of the Swedes in Poland, it was 
discovered that the Arians and the Socinians, intending to 
. raise themselves on the ruins of the state, kept in contact 
with Ragozki, prince of Transylvania, who attacked the 
kingdom at the same time. The Catholic nobility in the 
General Diet of Warsaw ir the year 1658 used the oppor¬ 
tunity therefore to exterminate in Poland that abominable 
heresy which might still bring down God’s wrath upon the 
state. The Lutheran and Calvinist deputies who were in that 
Diet, being apprehensive that a law exacted against those 
heretics might be a precedent for a law against themselves, 
and that, in time, they too would be so treated, came 
together in order to oppose it. But as there were very few 
of them in comparison with the Catholics and because there 
was some interest in letting them retain their liberty, and 
as, in addition, they did not love the Arians [i.e. Trini¬ 
tarians] - having more than once demanded that they should 
not be tolerated in Poland - a law was finally enacted by 
common consent under which Arianism was proscribed; and 
the Arians and the Socinians, understood under the same 
term, were then obliged either to abjure their heresy or to 
leave the kingdom within tlie two years allowed them to sell 


^ Taken from the Preface to the Btbliotkeca Fratrum Polmontm, 
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their goods. That taw which was subsequently confirmed in 
other General Diets was not like those which are diminished 
by time or, being born in the heat of a zeal conceived in the 
face of public disorder, gradually lose their impact. It was 
executed and remains in force to this day."^"^’ 

Should anyone think that the Jesuit, Maimbourg, has falsified 
this part of his history to have the king and the Estates of Poland 
praised for having observed a certain degree of moderation, I must 
inform the reader that Sodnian writers""' report that the Edict of 
the year 165S allowed them a three-year period in which to sell 
their possessions, and that, subsequently, one of those three years 
was revoked, so that the day appointed for their departure was set 
for 10 July 1660.^^ One can find hardly anything more lamentable 
than the description they give of the miseries to w-hich they were 
subjected from the year 1648 until they left Poland. They suffered 
every sort of harassment, they could not sell their belongings except 
at very low prices, and their wretchedness was aggravated by ail 
sorts of duplicities* They omit neither the infringement of suppos¬ 
edly perpetual and irrevocable edicts, nor the royal oaths under 
whose protection they had Jived unmolested for nearly one hundred 
years. Nor do they forget either that it was ecclesiastics who forced 
the Estates of the kingdom into this infraction, and King John Casi- 
mir into violating the oath he had taken ten years before . , . 

He [MaimbourgJ gives an account of the oath made by the king 
in the year 1648* And then he says, 

Decimo post anno . . . [“^Ten years later, many men became 
bewitched by the Pope’s sorcery. The kingdom’s Estates, 
formerly bound by the most sacred of obligations, shame¬ 
fully forgot their pledge, honour, and conscience, Those 
who had decent attitudes were overwhelmed by a violent, 
howling, and threatening mob. The majority overturned the 
most hallowed and most beneficial law of peace, formerly 


^ Maimbourg, HtUofre de lananimt [History of Arianism[, bk 12, pp, 375-6 of 
vol. IV, Dutch edition. 

See the two letters printed il the end of Hisiaria Refomationit Pokmcae [Histoiy' 
of the Polish Reformation], pp, 278 €i ttq. 

^ Ibid., p. 294, 

Ibid., p. 2QO. 
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established by the guarantees, agreements, covenanrs, and 
stipulations of countless assemblies^ and of the many kings 
who succeeded Sigismund Augustus in a continuous line 
and who ratified It with public oaths. This law had only 
recently been reaffirmed for us with great care and for¬ 
mality, But they annulled it, striking us with this terrible 
decree^ which banished us from the land of our birth. 

To understand the persecution to which they were subjected 
prior to the revocation of the Edicts, you need only read the Latin 
passage I am about to cite, and note two points. The first is that 
the king and the republic of Poland had struck a gradual succession 
of blows before inflicting the final extremity. It was thus that France 
behaved towards its Reformed communities.’"" The second is that 
the Unitarians attributed every misfortune in Poland to the per¬ 
secution perpetrated in the kingdom contrary to the spirit of the 
edicts, on the sects not belonging to the church of Rome, 

Poloniam deinde infausto omine . . . ['Then they speak of 
our homeland, Poland, with ominous foreboding. This 
country broke the pledge of her oaths and her covenants, 
taking away places of w'orship, not just from us hut also 
from evangelicals and others. She destroyed our freedom to 
practise our religion, and proved herself an enemy by 
inflicting various penalties upon us on account of our dif¬ 
fering religious beliefs. She called herself the avenging hand 
of God, and she became involved in devastation and disaster 
to which, at present, we see no end. Yet just as long as she 
maintained and protected each citizen's freedom of con¬ 
science and religion, the country flourished with the greatest 
of peace and prosperous good fortune. But when that obli¬ 
gation began to weaken, those who could disagree about 
religious matters under a just law began to investigate every 
thought;]'^'' 

It was thus that they spoke in an address which they presented 
before the Estates of the Province of Holland in the year 1654. 

Ihd., p, Z93. 

That is to say before the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes, in 16S5. 

Aptihgta pro veritate accamta, advmus editium ordtnum Boilattdiae ['Defence of 
Truth Accused, a^inst the Edict of the Estates of Holland’], p. 40. 
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[R-tmark (B) omiLEcd.] 


(C) That they preached nothing that was less like sedition,] 
He [Fausrus Socinus] condemns subjects taking up arms against 
their prince and those Protestant theologians who say that it is per¬ 
missible to resist oppressors of liberty of conscience^ and w ith such 
ardour that perhaps never did partisan of the despotic and arbitrary 
power of sovereigns seem to speak more vehemently. He writes 
more as a monk who had sold his pen to arouse hatred for the 
Reformation than as a fugitive from Italy. . . 

Hoornbeek . , . having cited [Fau.stus Socinus] , . , observes, 
among other things/that such a malign criticism of the conduct 
of the Dutch against Philip [of Spain] could well have been used 
by the Estates General when, in 1598, they expelled the Socinians. 
The words of Cocccius deserve a place here. We learn from him 
that in 1654 the Socinians praised inordinately the very conduct 
[taking up arms against Spain] which [Faustus] Socinus had con¬ 
demned in 1581, Socinus in Contra Pakologum . .. says 

‘Ex quo intelHgi . , [‘From this it can be grasped how' 
preposterously men behave when they take up arms against 
those who govern, supposedly with a view to defending the 
worship and religion of God/ The foregoing is what Socinus 
said in 1581, But no one, I think, believes that he meant the 
princes of these Provinces. These . . . [Socinian] gentlemen 
. , . now^ claim that the war was indeed w^aged on behalf of 
that presumed freedom of conscience and that God indeed 
chose this noble republic. 

But let us remark in passing that there is nothing of w'hich a 
hostile polemicist is nor capable. For to the king of Poland they 
depicted Socinus as the author of an insurrectionary pamphlet/^’'' 

Socinys, in the book De advtr'iui Pukohgum [On the Magistracy 

agdinsr Paleologus), part i, in J Hoornbeek, Apparatm ad (ontroversiai iocin- 
tanas [Rtrnarks on the Stxinian Cuntroversv]. 

J. tlocceius, in his Examen apoiagiaf equiUs pohm [Examination of the .Apology 
of z Polish Knight], p, i+i. 

‘Stephanus tunc regnum ,.['At that time Stephen was king of Poland An 
informer poisoned his mind with an accusation which charged Socinus with 
having written seditious ideas. It was argued that it was intolerable for such 
insolence to go unpunished because the author was a wandering exile from 
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notwithstanding that he forihrightl} condemned every author who 
had defended both the insurrection of subjects, and their self¬ 
elevation as the judge as to whether their prince reigned 
tyrannically, 

I do not believe that if has yet been maintained among the Socini- 
ans that it is right and proper to take up arms against one’s prince. 
But that is because the sect has not so far needed to justify its 
position. In that particular, it retains its virginity and does not 
resemble certain others w^ho might, like the courtesan of Petronius, 
sav: nunquam memim me virgmem fume etc. [I cannot recall that I 
was ever a virgin etc.]. It seems that the opportunity for imitating 
others in that respect has been lacking. 


[Remarks (D)-(E) omitted.] 

(F) He lost . * . some . , . manuscripts which upset him 
greatly,] Though he was sick, certain scholars of Cracow, having 
stirred up the mob, entered his house and snatched him half-naked 
from his room. They paraded him through the streets; they clam¬ 
oured for his hanging; they beat him up; and it was with extreme 
difficulty that he w'as rescued by a professor from the hands of those 
ruffians. His house was plundered, he lost his furniture; but none 
of this upset him so greatly as the loss of his manuscripts, which 
he would have redeemed with his blood .. 

(G) Princes will never embrace a sect which does not approve 
of war and the holding of public office.] 

(Though the Gospel clearly taught the renunciation of killing, 
violence and revenge, even the Christian ruler nt>as suspicious of 
a Christian sect which refused to hear arms. Bayk, in a vain 
attempt to explain this paradox, resorts to humour.] 

How many sovereigns do we .see who make a traffic of their own 
subjects as a private individual deals in horses or sheep? Some raise 

hal)'. The pamphlet Df Tuagtstratu udversus P&kohgum was cited. Though no 
other evidence would have been required than for him to have read the pam¬ 
phlet himself, it was convenient for him to avoid taking the risk,'] Vita Fauut 
fol. **2, verso- 
Vita Fausu Soam, fol, 
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troops not to defend their frontiers or to attack their enemies, 
but in order to make money from them in the service of other 
princes.They are delighted to have subjects always ready to 
enlist at the first beat of a drum. They profit from it greatly; and 
they are therefore irritated by Socinians since their treasury gains 
nothing from them. Additionally most sovereign princes enjoy 
making incursions into neighbouring states and aligning themselves 
with those who are at war; and it is of importance to them to make 
it known that they cannot be attacked with impunity. For all these 
reasons nothing could be more pointless than to command men 
who, out of a principle of religion.j art engaged not to bear arms. A 
story is told, which is perhaps a jest, that the king of Poland, under 
attack from rebellious Cossacks and the Tartars, and having need 
of all his subjects to repulse the enemy, sent word to the Socinians 
to take up arms. They answered that their conscience did not allow' 
them either to shed human blood or to do any harm to reasonable 
creatures. Whereupon it was proposed to them to go to war but 
without putting any shot in their muskets. Vou will make up the 
numbers, they were told, and that will count for something since 
the enemy will fear us more. But they had some trouble in selling 
that expedient. See the end of the next remark, 

1 have it on good authority that some Polish gentlemen of the 
Socinian persuasion would go to w'ar when the laws of the kingdom 
required it, and that some of them even make a profession of the 
militarv' life, though not obliged to do so from the necessity of 
obeying the laws of the kingdom. In the latter case their sect did 
not approve their conduct. 

(H) There are very few people capable of renouncing 
ambition and the bearing of arms.] 

(Completing the dtscussion of the rarity of the refusal to hear 
arm, Bayle floats the speculative opinion that the Socman sect 
might have been founded to instigate a specifically Italian Refor¬ 
mation and so deflect support from the innovations of Luther 
and Calvmfl 

Those who enjoy war are innumerable and the> act from highly 
compelling motives. Gentlemen and nobility are prompted either 

See [Die.] article ‘Anabaptists’. Remark (F.) 
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by the sole ambition to advance themselves and gain reputation or^ 
in addition to these desires, by the need to deliver themselves from 
poverty. Soldiers are prompted by both idleness and gratification. 
They hope for the greater part of the time to be free from labour; 
they hope also for some pillage and plunder and for good wine and 
easy women. In every town in the world those of a rank with a 
claim to office aspire to great positions with eagerness, and engage 
in a thousand activities to acquire them. As soon as there is a vac¬ 
ancy, many candidates emerge who have Jong before paved the way 
by their intrigues and liberalities: an evident sign that the desire for 
honours and dignities is very intense and very general - from which 
one should conclude that the Socinian religion is made neither for 
a whole people, nor for the greatest number. It is appropriate only 
for certain choice temperaments. And if it is true that a pope, having 
heard it said that Protestants tolerated neither adultery nor 
fornication, exclaimed that their religion would be of no long dur¬ 
ation,then it may be inferred that his prognosis would have 
been more apt had he applied it to a sect which renounces both 
arms and honours. Let me communicate to my readers at this point 
an observation I have heard, which refutes those who say that all 
those Italian intellectuals who forsook Calvinism to set up a new 
Arianisrn had a plan to form a party greater than that of the 
reformers in Germany and Geneva. It is supposed that though 
believing that there were incomprehensible mysteries, they pre¬ 
tended to oppose them in order to attract many followers. For to 
convert the human understanding to a belief in three persons in the 
divine nature, and in a God made is a very heavy burden 

for reason. One comforts Christians immensely therefore if one 
relieves them of such a burden; and consequently it might be argued 
that if one removes such a yoke, one will be supported by a great 
multitude. Thus it was that those emigrants from Italy, who were 
transplanted into Poland, came to deny the Trinity, the Hypostatic 
Union, original sin, and absolute predestination, etc. They thought 
that if Calvin had won so many followers by avoiding the need to 
believe all the incomprehensible doctrine associated with trartsub- 
stantiation, they would make greater progress still if they rejected 


See article ‘.Abelians’, note 3. 

See L'Espnt de M Amauld^ vol. I, ch. 7, p. 231, 
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all the other inconceivable matters which that reformer had 
retained. To this one can, how^ever^ reply that if they attempted to 
deceive others through this artifice, then they were very foolish 
and very unworthy of their Italian education. For the speculative 
mysteries of religion trouble hardly anyone, though they may indeed 
exhaust a professor of theology who contemplates them with inten¬ 
sity, whether to explain them or to respond to the objections of 
heretics. Certain other studious persons who examine them with 
great earnestness may likewise be fatigued by the resistance of their 
reason; but all other men remain in a perfect tranquillity in respect 
of such matters. That is to say, they believe - or believe they 
believe - what is said of these things and reniain at peace in their 
persuasion. One would therefore be something of a visionary 
dreamer \vmonnaire] should one believe that the citizen [k 
bourgeots], the peasant [/c paysan], the soldier [I’homme de guerre]^ 
and the gentleman [ie gfnltlkomme] would be relieved of a heavy 
burden if he were dispensed from belief in the Trinity or the 
Hypostatic Union. They feel far more at ease with [it is thought] a 
doctrine that is mysterious, incomprehensible, and above reason. 
They suppose that one is more apt to admire what one does not 
understand; since one thereby creates for oneself an idea more sub¬ 
lime and more consoling. In consequence all the ends of religion 
are better sought in objects that one does not understand: they 
inspire more admiration, more respect, more awe, and more confi¬ 
dence. If false religions have had their mysteries it is because they 
have been forged in imitation of the true one. Thus God, through 
an infinite wisdom, has accommodated himself to the human con¬ 
dition de by mixing darkness with light in his 

revelation. In a word, we must admit that incomprehensibility in 
certain matters is agreeable to 

If one were to invent a hypothesis only for philosophers, worthy 
of being called the religion of the physician, one would, seemingly, 

According to Caesar, D? hdh avtii [The Civil Wars], 3,4, this oondition would 
be cruel. ‘Communi fit vitio , .[*Our universal natural filing is to have more 
faith in unseen, hidden and unknown things, and thus to be the more violently 
smicL with terror .’1 

Mme de Sable says in one of her masims {the thirty-ninth), ‘One makes more 
impression on others by going beyond their understanding, for one always pre¬ 
sumes more when something is only half-visible.’ 
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consider oneself obliged to separate from it doctrines that are too 
hard to grasp. But, at the same time, one would have to renounce 
the vanity of being followed by the multitude. . . . 

But suppose we agree that those Italians were foolish enough to 
think that people would be freed from an intolerable yoke if they 
were dispensed from believing in the Trinity etc., must we also 
agree that they did not think the prohibition on civil and military 
employment to be a burden infinitely harder to bear? Will anyone 
be so unreasonable as to require that we should entertain such a 
notion of those people, a people who lacked neither wit nor address, 
as nobody denies? What I am going to say is doubtless the denoue¬ 
ment of the problem. When men of ability, planning to set up a new 
sect, decide upon a smooth path and propose to substitute an easy 
doctrine in place of a difficult one, one may well assert that they do 
not alight upon the most effective means of success; but one would 
not expect that they w'ould be content to modify the speculative 
mysteries and retain the full weight of the practice, or that they 
would even increase the burden of the practical precepts. And yet 
this is precisely what must be supposed concerning the founders of 
the Socinian heresy; and therefore what is said of their intentions 
must be a mistake. They are more rigid than other Christians both 
in respect of their prohibition against vengeance, and in respect of 
their renunciation of worldly honours; for they seek no mitigation 
whatsoever, nor figurative explanations of those texts in the Scrip¬ 
tures which relate to morals. They have revived the severity of the 
primitive church which approved neither of the faithful being 
involved with the magistrature, nor of their putting a neighbour to 
death,^’"^’’ to the point of not even permitting them to bring charges 
against a malefactor. The prohibition against bringing charges, and 
against making war, is a heavier burden even than the prohibition 


‘Nim enim cum occidert ., [‘Fijr when God forbids us to kill, he not only 
prohibits us from being mercenary soldiers, which is not allowed even under 
public laws, but he also warns us against participating in activities which men 
think lawful. Thus it is right that the occupiatLon of soldier is forbidden him 
whose campaign is for justice itself; it will not be allowed either to prosecute 
anyone on a capital charge, since there is no difference between filing by 
argument and killing by the sword, given that tilling itself is prohibited. It is 
essential, therefore, that to this precept of God no exception at all be made, 
for it will always be wrong to kill a man, whom God has willed to be a holy, 
living being,'] Laciantius, Divinae imututionei [Divine Institutions], 6.ao, 
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against vengeance. Far it excludes the expedients of either deceiving 
oneself, or of deceiving others. Those who preach the renunciation 
of revenge with the greatest fervour manage to find a thousand 
distinctions to elude that precept. Some say that they do not hate 
their neighbour in the sense that he is a man, but in the sense that 
he is an enemy of God, while others protest that they do no harm 
in avenging a private quarrel in the interest of God. This is to 
return by detours to the very path of vengeance that one had pro¬ 
fessed to renounce. Some deceive themselves, others are mere hyp¬ 
ocrites who deceive the world: but on the renunciation of war and 
honours there can be no subterfuge. One is absolutely obliged to 
practise what one preaches. The.practice cannot be separated from 
the theory; there are neither distinctions nor equivocations* It is 
therefore a very effective constraint. It is no passing abstinence, like 
that of those w'ho discipline themselves once a year' it is a perpetuaJ 
and continuous condition. Let us conclude, then, that those Italian 
refugees w'ere no charlatans. They were mistaken in their subtleties, 
and in deferring too much to natural reason [la lumtire naturdk]\ 
and if they retained one part of Christianity rather than another it 
is because they wrere led to this proposition or to that, through their 
first principle, whereby they would admit nothing that was directly 
contrary to the light of their reason. This, seemingly, is the origin 
of their choice. Had they been greedy or manipulative sectarians, 
they would have gone about things in quite another way. Let us 
therefore oppose their principle as an erroneous route, but let us 
not usurp the place of those [philosophers] who listen to beating 
hearts. Their principle undervalues religion and changes it into 
philosophy; for the magnificence, the authority and the sovereignty 
of God require that along this path w^e travel by faith and not by 
vision. . . . 

The pagans said that the secrets within mysteries make God 
appear more exalted and that they are a semblance of his nature, 
given that it is hidden from the senses . . . ‘Mystica sacrorum 
occuitatio . . .^ (*The mystical cloak of rites gives majesty to a deity, 
because it is a way of concealing these mysteries from the obser¬ 
vation of the senses.’] It is Strabo who speaks thus in book lo, 
p. 33 a. 

But what I am about to say may disabuse those who flatter them¬ 
selves that the aversion of the Socinians to arms and honours will 
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always be a powerful obstacle to the progress of that sect. It is no 
article of the Socinian faith that one ought to renounce civil and 
military office. The Socinians, in that respect, are more indulgent 
of the passions than the Mennonites. They do not scruple to hold 
public employment in Transylvania and^ seemingly, they would 
bear arms like other men w'ere they to have a sovereign of their 
religion. 

(I) They advance yet other reasons*] 

IBayle\ advocacy of suspension of judgement on questions of 
scientific uncertainty or metaphysical ohscurity ms often misrep¬ 
resented. His true postlion ms to assert, as a fact of psychoiogy, 
that suspension of judgement is rare, since the ordinary human 
reaction to uncertainty is to jump to a conclusion. He shows with 
what arguments a clever polemicist can convince a magistrate of 
the truth of the fallacious proposition that persons or communi¬ 
ties who are umnstructed in the metaphysical doctrine of divine 
retribution are a necessary threat to public order.) 

For most people are inclined to yield to the evidence of inward 
feeling than to follow the thread of numerous connected conse¬ 
quences which proceed from clear and distinct ideas. Since one 
may be confused quickly and easily by the paradoxes which reason 
exposes, it will appear somewhat likely that the Socinian system is 
hardly suitable for converting the people. It is more appropriate for 
leading studious persons, and those who are engaged only in analy¬ 
sis and speculative thought, into scepticism {pyrrhonisme). Adver¬ 
saries will always encounter reason’s weak points, which will pro¬ 
vide them with the means of disheartening people: thus, the infinity 
of matter, God’s physical extension and its limitations; the notions 
of divine knowledge, the punishments of Hell, are among Socinian 
doctrines which, being represented to sovereigns and to peoples 
with but a touch of rhetoric, can fill them with horror. For if it is 
agreeable for each individual to have no fear of the punishments of 
the next world, it is rather disconcerting for them to imagine that 
they might daily have to encounter other such people. It is not in 
the interest of individuals, therefore, that any dogma tending to 
lessen the fear of Hell should establish itself in their country. And 
it is likely enough that preachers of this sort of permissive tempera- 
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mcnt will always be found more offensive than acceptable to the 
public. An author has said recently that the very people who reject 
the Gospel because of the austerity of its precepts would reject a 
religion with an even greater horror if it enjoined them to steep 
themselves in inlamous disorders; 1 mean, if such were presented 
to them when they were in a state of reason, and before they had 
been immersed in the prejudices of their education’.^^"^ He has 
given reasons for that; but he has omitted one of the better consider¬ 
ations; for he has not touched on the matter of self-love \ramour 
prapre] or personal interest [i'interei pcrsonnefl It is true that a 
degenerate person would find his preference respecting his con¬ 
science in a doctrine w'hich allowed murder, adultery, perjury etc., 
but in many other respects he would not see it that way at all. He 
has a mother, wife, sister and nieces who w'ould vex him mortally 
should they grow infamous through their impropriety. There arc 
more people who can murder, rob and defraud him etc. than there 
are people against whom he can commit these same crimes. Every¬ 
body is more capable of being offended than of offending. For 
among twenty equal persons it is evident that each one of them is 
less strong against nineteen than are nineteen against one.^"*"’^' It is 
supposedly in the interest of each private individual^ therefore, 
however dissolute he may be, that a code of morality is taught which 
is suitable for sensitising the conscience. 

(K) Those who say that the Socinians have a full liberty of 
conscience in the United Provinces are poorly acquainted 
with history.] The Unitarians made several attempts to establish 
themselves in Holland . . . The third attempt was that of Ostorode 
and Vaidove who came from Poland to Amsterdam in 1598 with 
many Socinian books, both in print and in manuscript, which they 
began to get translated into Flemish.^^"^^ The magistrates, having 
had all the books seized, sent them to the academy of Leiden and 
then to the Estates General, Having learnt of the judgement of the 
academy of Leiden concerning those works, they ordered that they 
be burnt in the presence of Osterode and Vaidove, and that these 


^ [Bayle,] Pemtes dtveriei sat les cometis^ n, 189, p. jgi. 

And that supposes that the nmeteen dn ntit act in concert against the twentieth. 
Taken from Gibertus Voetius, Ihsputamms, vol, iii, p 81 [, 
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two Socinians had ten days to leave the country.^^^'^ The judgement 
of these theologians of Leiden was that these writings differed very 
little from Mahometanism, and that they contained blasphemies 
that could not be permitted among Christians without extreme 

(L) 1 shall expand a little further on the decree of the year 

*^53] 

/ Btiyk i:on 4 efKm the vehemence and vwlence with which ortho¬ 
dox Calvinism in the United Provmces had responded to the 
Socinians' rejection of the Tnntty, eternal pumshment, and the 
hearing of arms. He observes that other advanced thinkers, lay 
and ecclesiastic, tpithout necessarily subscribing to Soctntantsm, 
preferred likewise to emphasise Gods magnanimity rather than 
his supposed severity f 

1 do not know' what the Estates of Holland answered in 162S to the 
remonstrances of their synods, but I have read the proceedings of 
what was done in a similar case in 1653. The deputies of the same 
synods protested that the Socinian sectarians - whose doctrines con¬ 
cerning the resurrection of the dead, the hope of life eternal, etc,, 
undermined everything in Christianity ~ had dared to come into 
United Provinces, and principally into Holland, to pervert the faith¬ 
ful, and to tear the church apart; that the zeal of the Ragorskis 
against those heretics was well known in Transylvania, and that 
certain decrees had been passed against them in Poland in the years 
1638 and 1647; that they had been expelled from Poland, that their 
temple, their library, and their printing house had been destroyed 
because they had in press a very shocking book against the mystery 
of the Trinity . . , 

The Socinians did not remain silent; they employed one of their 
finest pens to compose an apology; it appeared in the year 1654 
with the following title: Apologia pro veritate accusata etc .. . This 
piece is well written, since all the expertise of the art is observed. 
It diffuses an air of moderation combined with a brave tenacity 

J, lloombfctk, Apparatus ad iontroverstas Svcimanas, p, (j8, 

Ihid. 

See the reply by Cocceiui to the Apotagiae equim Pahni [zf. n. ]3=i8 above), 
fol ****7,^ verso. 
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in denying every accusation. The author deploys Ehe same general 
arguments^^^'’ made use of by I'ertullian in his Apoiogettc^ and by 
Calvin in the Epistle Dedicatory to his Institutes^ and by many other 
reformers in their writings against the accusations of the Sorbonne. 
It is an unavoidable inconvenience that when a false church pleads 
for toleration and complains of the penal laws, it advances the same 
commonplaces as the true church in a similar position. When the 
true church requires of sovereigns the extirpation of the false 
church, it uses the same arguments and the same proofs advanced 
by the false church when it requires the extirpation of the true 
church. It were indeed to be wished that communions as different 
in their tenets should not be so alike in their use of the same mode 
and the same theme; but that is a blessing which cannot be promised 
in this world, The abuse, in that respect, is without remedy: for 
among other skills, man would need to possess the art of finding 
the real truth from among a hundred other claimants to it, who, in 
respect of general reasons, would express themselves in the same 
way. But let us pass to another matter. . . . 

A synod should never rely on vague rumour without a source 
when it makes legal representations to a sovereign, and when the 
purpose is to obtain the suppression of a sect. In accusations 
which concern doctrine, it is easier to defend oneself against a 
charge that is not exact. For example, they stated as fact in the 
Remonstrance that the bocinians destroyed the resurrection of 
the dead and the hope of eternal life. The faculty of theology at 
Leiden insisted likewise that, like the Sadducees, Socinians denied 
the life of the soul separated from the body, and the resurrection 
of the wicked. The Polish gentleman says that in that respect 
they were calumniated.^’"^^ . . . 

I shall observe in passing that nothing has proved more preju¬ 
dicial to the Socinians than a certain doctrine that they thought 
highly useful for removing the greatest stumbling block in our the¬ 
ology as it appeared to philosophic minds. Every great thinker who 
consults only natural reason and the euphoric notion of an infinite 
goodness which, morally speaking, constitutes the principal quality 

I use this adjective fi.c. 'general^] since the circumstances relating to the severity 
of the penal laws are not the same as the circumstances that occasioned the 
apnJogies of TertuDian and Calvin, etc 
Apmgiae ufuitis P^hm^ pp. 73, 7+. 
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of the celestial nature will be offended by what the Scriptures tell 
us ol the infinite duration of the pains of Hell, This is especially so 
if one adds to it the many detailed accounts that are to be found in 
many books. 

According to the pagans of antiquity *Deus opttmus maximus' [a 
God who is finest and greatest] indicated the common and ordinary 
qualities of the divine nature. It was their set expression when they 
spoke of God, and they never said *Dcus severissimus, implacabilis- 
simus’ [a God who is sternest and most implacable]. This manner 
of address contained two epithets, ^optimus’ [fine] and ‘maximus’ 
[great], which, to speak correctly, were but the image and the 
expression of a single quality: 1 mean a sovereign goodness [une 
honU souveratne]-, for if the notion of God’s goodness is to be prop¬ 
erly used, it must be accompanied by the notion of greatness. And 
what is it, 1 pray you, if it is not magnanimity, generosity, munifi¬ 
cence, or the effusion of goodP This natural concept, which caused 
the Gentiles to speak in this way, finds a confirmation in the Scrip¬ 
tures, since there reigns in them, if I dare express myself so, a 
perpetual attempt to raise the goodness of God above his other 
attributes. Doing good work and showing mercy is, according to 
the Scriptures, the daily and preferred work of God; but chastising, 
punishing and showing severity is his unusual and disagreeable 
work. Thus, insofar as one stops there, and does not humbly submit 
to the authority of certain texts of the Gospel, one will regard with 
horror the dogma of infinite penalties and punishments for all or 
almost all men. 

The Socinians, deferring too much to reason, have put limits on 
these sufferings, but with rather more care than when they con¬ 
sidered whether men were made to suffer for suffering’s sake; and 
whether to take into account cither the benefit to the sufferer or the 
benefit to spectators: for who has never profited from the example 
of a well-regulated tribunal? They supposed that they would win 
for Christianity those who were alarmed by an idea which seemed 
so little compatible with the sovereign good. But those heretics did 
not realise they would be thought more odious on this account and 
more unworthy of tolerance, than on account of all their other 

entitled La \Urvt\iks de i’autre mondt [The Wonders of the 
Other World], by a Canon de Reis, surnamed Araoux. 
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dogmas. Basically, there are very few people who are outraged by 
the doctrine of eternal punishment; and few share the perverse 
thinking of Theodore Camphusius,^’"*' He was a minister of religion 
and a native of Gorcum in Holland who turned Socinian. He 
declared publicly that he w'ould have lived without religion had he 
not come across books in which it was taught that the punishments 
of Hell will not last for ever. ‘Memini, meminerunt et . . [‘I recall, 

as do others, that it was a certain Didericus Camphusius (Dirk 
Raphaels G)mphuysen)J, w^ho in a published letter, which 
accompanied his songs, professed that he had been inclined to aban¬ 
don all religion, until he chanced upon those books which teach 
that perpetual fires and eternal tortures are without existence.' 


^ 1 

In the vernacular. Dirt Raphaels Comphuysen, He was bom in [536, and died 
in Dockum, Frisia, in 1617. See Bibliotkesfut Anu-Trinitah'e^ p, 112 ... He was 
author of many works in Flemish and one, among others, was reprinted more 
than twenty times in various forms, and consisted of songs and spiritual poems, 
of which much was made by cormoisseuts of Flemish poetry. The author has 
cleverly inserted his opinions about many dogmas of Christianity, and princi¬ 
pally on roatters of morals. 

Cocceius, Examen apol&pat (qmtii Pohnty p. 305. 
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[Aiongstdc the theology of free will and predestination lay the juridi¬ 
cal question of an individual's respomtbtlity for kis harmful acts, and 
mhether other factors, such as grace or destiny, played a part. Eayie 
uses this piece to show that there were better and worse ways of 
handling the problem. This irreconcilable debate was familiar because 
of the dispute between fansemsts and fesutLs, satirised m PaseaTs 
Lettres provinciales (r 6 ^ 6 -g). Bayk proposes (in Remark (C), 
and n. io=2y) that if progress were to be made, it would be by 
employing the cosmoiogisls' method of exploring rival propositions as 
hypotheses. By applying to dogmatic theology the method of critical 
science Bayle can avoid saying that certain truth is never attainable 
in some matters. At the same time, he can show that honest support 
for a mistaken theory should never, in justice, be a civil offence.] 

Synergists. The name given in the sixteenth century to certain 
theologians in Germany. Finding Luther^s hypothesis on free will 
too severe, they taught that men are converted not through the 
grace of God alone but with the aid of the human will. This was 
the fifth schism that arose in the communion of the Lutherans.' 
Melanchthon laid its foundations, while Victorin Strigelius and cer¬ 
tain other ministers, who respected his authority, drew attention 
to certain passages that they found in his writings which strongly 
emphasised man^s will. This is why they maintained that the natural 
power of free will {franc arbitre] concurred with the grace of God 

' Johann Micraelius, Syttragma histonae caUstaHtcae fTrcaiise on Church History], 
p. 865, 
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in the conversion of a sinner. George Major, Paul Eber, Paul Crel- 
lius and Piperin were the other principal apologists for this opinion,'^ 
and they were persecuted by the faction of Illyricus. It is certain 
that Melanchthon could not agree with the rigid approach of Luther 
and Calvin on the subject of grace (A), and it would be useless to 
assert, as apparent proof of his sharing their opinion on this article^ 
the fulsome praise he bestowed upon their piety. For he was 
unusually skilled at deflecting the unsavoury consequences of preju^ 
dice. He believed that men may err from honest motives (B). My 
remarks on the subject will give me an opportunity to link to the 
present discussion a rejoinder (C) which was made to a passage in 
the Comtnentaire philosophtque sur contrains-ks dkntrer. 


(A) Melanchthon could not agree with the rigid approach of 
Luther and Calvin on the subject of grace.] Baudouin provided 
good proof of this when he published the extract from a letter which 
Melanchthon had written to Calvin, ii May 1543 .. . 

Let us see what Theodore Beza replied to that part of Baudouin’s 
work. Firstly he denies that Melanchthon had written such a letter 
, . , In the second place, he put forward a fragment of the letter to 
show that in the matter of dogma there was complete agreement 
betw'een Calvin and the doctor of Geneva . . . The second part of 
Beza’s reply had no force because the praises which Melanchthon 
bestowed upon Calvin do not prove that he agreed with his opinion. 
He was so imbued with fairness, moderation and decency that he 
treated justly even those who maintained opinions which were not 
to his taste. His own preference for free will {lihre arbitre] did not 
prevent him from discerning the strength of mind, the piety and 
the eloquence displayed by Calvin when the latter postulated the 
fragility of the human will. He was inhibited neither from praising 
him for his perspective, nor from complimenting him on being the 
protagonist of such a work. We shall say more about this idea 
below/==" . .. 

Balduinus [Biudoutn], Response altera ad Jokanneta Calnjium [Second Response 
to John Calvin], p, 139. 

In Rennark {B), 
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(B) Mclanchthon believed that one may err from honest 
motives.] A domineering divine with a choleric temperament will 
be so excessively fond of his opinions that he thinks none can 
oppose them without acting against the light of conscience or 
common sense. To the extent that he is pursued and contested, he 
protects and entrenches himself more and more within his preju¬ 
dices. But a modest, hunnble and moderate divine of a phlegmatic 
temperament, such as Melanchtbon, takes a different course. For 
though he rejects an opinion as false and dangerous, that does not 
prevent him from being fair to those who support it. He points out 
that very specious arguments lead them to maintain their opinion, 
but he acknowledges that they have other excellent qualities for 
which he commends them. He thereby guards against breaking with 
them or loosening the bonds of fraternity so long as the dissension 
IS kept within certain bounds. From whence it appears that neither 
Melanchthon’s Letters to Calvin, nor the praises he bestowed upon 
him in printed books, can prove that he agreed with him on the 
dogma of free will. .A.11 that can be inferred is that he was sufficiently 
fair to make a distinction between the two following things: Calvin’s 
doctrine as it appeared to him, and that same doctrine as it seemed 
to Calvin. It seemed to him that according to the doctrine, God was 
the author of sin, but he was also well aware that Calvin did not 
teach it from that point of view, and that he would have looked 
upon such a notion as abominable. He was fully aware of how 
Calvin understood it; that is as a system apparently grounded upon 
several passages of the Scriptures, which served to support both the 
sovereignty of God’s Providence and that of the dispensation of the 
New Law. He was aware that in Calvin’s eyes the system of free 
will appeared only under a monstrous form, that to him it seemed 
to be destructive of Providence, directly contrary to St Paul’s 
Epistles and to the glory that accrues to God for his redemption of 
man. Therefore Melanchthon, though not approving of Calvin’s 
opinions, believed nevertheless that they were grounded upon a 
motive worthy of a good man, zealous in the service of God. Nor 
was he prevented from being of one mind with the doctor of Geneva 
in the following maxim: that of two opinions one should always 
choose the one which conforms more with the Scriptures and with 
the interests of the Creator. Their perfect agreement in respect of 
this thesis was the cause of their disagreement. For in pursuing this 
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rriixim, Calvin embraced the hypothesis of necessity, and Melanch- 
thon that of free will. One of them believed that the sovereign 
empire of God over all things and the rights of a providence worthy 
of an infinite Being required an absolute predestination. The other 
believed that the goodness, the holiness and the justice of the 
Supreme Being required a contingency in our actions. Such were 
their respective principles. Each aimed at the same goal, namely at 
the greatest glory of God, but they pursued their aim through dif¬ 
ferent paths. Was this then a sufficient reason for them not to own 
one another as brethren, and as fellow labourers in the Lord’s vine- 
yard?^"'^ 

1 foresee that it will be put to me that the difference between 
those different paths ought to have obliged those two doctors to 
anathematise one another, given that Melanchthon would have 
believed that Calvin, under the supposition of maintaining the 
rights of divine authority, had annihilated the goodness, the holiness 
and the justice of God by making him the author of sin and hell; 
w^hile Cialvin, on the other hand, would have believed that Melanch¬ 
thon, under the supposition of emphasising those three attributes, 
had overturned providence and the empire of God by giving man 
a free will. But here is a solution. Suppose Calvin had contended 
in the following way: not being able ro preserve all the attributes of 
God I renounce some in order to preserve the others, and I would 
prefer to sacrifice the moral virtues to the physical virtues, rather 
than the other way round — in short, T would prefer a powerful 
master to a good one - if this had been his argument it follows that 
he would indeed have deserved to be anathematised by all men. But 
in fact, he maintained in all debates that in asserting the supreme 
authority of God, he made no inroads on his goodness, his holiness 
or his justice, Melanchthon therefore would have been very unfair 
had he resorted to personal wrangling; 1 mean had he drawn the 
consequences which, in the last analysis, would have proceeded 
from his doctrine, since Calvin disowned them, l^et us recount the 
words of his [Melanchthon’s] denial: 

Ubique in scriptis suis . . . [‘Wherever sin is treated in his 
writings, Calvin proclaims that God’s name must not 

Note that wt do not olaim to extend this notion to every sect which finds nseif 
in agreement on the general maxim to accord honour to God. 
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become embroiled in the discussion. For only perfect 
righteousness and justice befits God*s nature. How outrage¬ 
ous, then, is the false accusation which implicates a man, 
who deserves well from God’s church, in that crime of 
making God the author of sin. He does indeed teach consist¬ 
ently that nothing can happen without God’s will. However, 
he maintained that wickedness committed by men is con¬ 
trolled by a hidden judgement of God, in such a way that 
He has nothing resembling the faults of men. The main 
point of his doctrine is that God, in a wondrous way and in 
a manner unknown to us, directs everything towards what¬ 
ever end He wishes, so that his eternal will remains the 
primary cause of all things. But Calvin argues that God’s 
reason for willing what does not seem to suit us at all is 
incomprehensible. He states that it should not be questioned 
too closely or too presumptuously, for the following reasons; 
since God’s judgements and mysteries, which rule over our 
superficial condition, are infinitely deep, it is appropriate to 
worship Him with reverence rather than to examine Him. 
Nevertheless, he maintains this principle, that although the 
reasons for God’s purpose are hidden from us, praise for 
God’s justice must always be accorded to Him, because the 
rule of justice is his highest will.’]^^^'^ 

Fervent and passionate men will not be placated with such a wise 
reply. Melanchthon loved accord, however, and from his store of 
equity and modesty, he w'as able to develop a mental clarity with 
which he penetrated the strengths and weaknesses both of the opi¬ 
nions he approved of and those he rejected. Melanchthon, I say, 
having such a disposition, was always ready to do justice to Calvin. 
This is conduct which everyone should imitate! Though you prove 
invincibly to an apologist of predestination that his system is neces¬ 
sarily and inevitably linked with the following consequence, ‘God, 
therefore, is the author of sin’, you should be content with the 
following answer as to his integrity: I see as well as you do the 


Calvinus [Calvin], Brevxi mpomte ad dilutndas nebuhnis cuiusd&m cahminas, 
Traaatus theoiogteorum [Brief Response to the Calumnies of a Certain Miscreant, 
Tbedogical Tracts], p. 730. See [£hV,] vol. xv, citation 49, ‘Ctarification w the 
Manicheans’ 
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connection between my principle and that consequence^ but though 
I observe that my reason which perceives it does not provide me 
with sufficient insight to make me understand how^ I am mistaken, 
1 remain strongly persuaded that God, in the treasury of his infinite 
wisdom, finds a certain way of breaking that connection; a certain 
way, 1 say, completely infallible, though it is unknown to me, and 
though it exceeds the limits of my understanding [mes lumieres]. A 
Christian ought to pride himself mainly in his submission to God’s 
authority. To disbelieve what one sees must often be one’s motto, 
as well as to believe what one does not see. Here, in its essence, is 
the sense of the passage from Calvin which we have just cited, 
Melanchthon, and the other theologians who propound man’s free 
will, would do better to be satisfied with this answer, because they 
too might be obliged to resort to such a denouement. For, from the 
moment they show a modicum of good faith, they acknowledge that 
what is incomprehensible to them is the link between the free will 
of the creature, and the providence and foreknowledge of 
Thus they are driven towards the very same precipice to which 
they have driven others; and they, in their turn, take refuge in the 
incomprehensibility of God^s nature and in the weakness of our 
limited reason. 

This is why one cannot be sufficiently distressed when one sees 
disputes about grace producing such venomous disputes. Every sect 
carries animosity to its ultimate limits and accuses the others of 
teaching frightful impieties and blasphemies. Yet it is precisely in 
respect of such doctrines that one should practise forthwith a 
mutual toleration. One might pardon intolerance in a party which 
could clearly prove its opinions, and answer all objections precisely, 
categorically, and in a convincing manner; but intolerance is inex¬ 
cusable among people who are obliged to say that they have no 
better solution to offer than secrets impenetrable to the human 
mind, and hidden in the infinite treasury of God’s incomprehensible 
immensity; and - 1 say - especially people who are proud, who 
unleash the thunder of anathema, who banish and hang those who 
dissent from them. Melanchthon was more humane. He did not 


Theodore Be/Ji objects that they have no other answer when they are hard 
pressed. I have quoted his words in Remark (H) of the article [in Dir] ‘Casta- 
lion’, n. 93- 
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believe that those who deny free will are unworthy of being called 
God’s servants. I Ic excused them on account oi the obscurity of the 
subject matter and the goodness of their motives. 

Nothing could be more useful than to make profound reflections 
upon what has been said about this controversy in a work by M, 
Burnet, bishop of Salisburv.'^^^ 

(C) The rejoinder that was made to a passage in the Cotn- 
tnentaire Pkiiosopkique sur contrains’les d^entrer.] It seems to me 
that one of the things which inspired in Mdanchthon the spirit of 
conciliation and decency [honnetetf\ displayed in his conduct was 
that he considered that the manner in which God w'illed to act had 
been chosen from an infinite number of other ways, all equally 
worthy of a sovereignly perfect Being, Now here is the consequence 
of that notion: namely, that a person may be mistaken in explaining 
theological matters without necessarily ascribing to God anything 
which is prejudicial to his perfections. For, notwithstanding that 
those who advance a hypothesis which fails to correspond with what 
God has actually done may be mistaken if their theory conforms to 
one of these other ways which God might have chosen, he ascribes 
to him a conduct completely worthy of him. Let us elucidate this 
with an example. Let us suppose that Solomon, familiar with 
exchanging diplomatic correspondence with the king of Tyre,*^’^ 
one day wrote him an encoded letter in which he discussed a matter 
of state. Let us suppose that Titius and Mevius, being ordered to 
decipher the letter, did not make use of the same key. One took for 
an ^A’ w'hat the other took for an ‘O’, and so on with the other 
characters. In consequence Titius uncovered Solomon’s true inten¬ 
tion but Mevius did not. Nevertheless Mevius constructed a mess¬ 
age so reasonable and so coherent that it did as much honour to 
Solomon’s wisdom as that of Titius. One could have objected to 
Mevius that he ascribed some things to Solomon inconsistent with 
the ordinary course of prudence. But he could have replied that an 
intelligence as vast as Solomon’s exposed depths in political affairs 
that surpassed the capacity of other minds. Let us assume, he might 


M. (k Bcauval has given an extract from it m his Hifiotre ouvragei des 
Octfiber [ 6 ^ 9 , pp. +35 el ieq.y and also M, Bernard in the ^fouvellt^ de la ripub- 
Uque det Uttrei^ August 1700, pp. 155 et xeq. 

Josephus, Antiquttain juduuae [Jewish AntiquitiesJ, 8, 2. 
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have said, because of his extraordinary wisdom, what surprises us 
here. One could have made a similar objection against Titius, and 
he would not have failed to extricate himself in a similar way, The 
superiority of mind of the great king of Jerusalem could have served 
as a new key in the particular difficulties of deciphering the charac¬ 
ters. Solomon alone could have determined whether Titius was 
more able or more fortunate than Mevius. But perceiving, on the 
one hand, that Mevius ascribed to him a sublime reasoning, and on 
the other that if there remained any awkwardness in it, it was 
removed by a supposition exceedingly glorious to his wisdom, he 
might have been as pleased with Mevius as with Titius. He might 
have addressed them in the following terms; one of you makes me 
say what I really thought, and the other what I might have thought, 
hut each with an equal glory. 

It will readily be granted to me that in this, we have a portrayal 
of the destiny of astronomers who explain celestial phenomena with 
opposite systems. Such phenomena resemble an encoded letter 
which God presents to astronomers to be deciphered. As their key, 
some lake the motion of the earth and the others its repose. For 
some the spinning of the earth upon its axis serves as the cause of 
the precession of the equinoxes,while the others prefer spiral 
trajectories^' and so on. Thus, the three systems, of Ptolemy, 
Copernicus and Tycho Brahe, different as they are, each explain 
rhe apparent facts, However, only one of them conforms to the 
truth. This was what M. Marion^^^ meant when he insisted that 
*the system of Copernicus was an opinion true in art but false in 
lature^ But since all the proponents of these various systems concur 
in admiring the infinite power and wisdom of the craftsman who 
produced the construction, they are in no way afraid of offending 
God should they be mistaken. They judge that if he docs not do 
things in the way they imagine he does, he eould do them thus 
without the least prejudice to his perfections. They judge that a 
knowledge as infinite as his has an infinity of designs for the world - 
all petfcaly beautiful and all worthy of a Being who is infinitely 
wise and infinitely powerful I am convinced that a Copernican, 

Sm Rflhauk, La Fhyiique^ vol. ii, di. 19, p, 77; Regius, Pkths&phie, vol, Jji, 

hk 3, part J, ch. 6, p. 128. edition in duodecimo. 

See the work entitled Uranie ou Tableau Jes phikiophes, vol, iii, p. 4^4. 

Arnauld, in one of his Plaidoyers, dtfficuUrs d Steyaeri, part g, p. 101. 
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having strongly disparaged the system of Ptolemy, its superfluity of 
cycles and epicycles, and the wastefulness of the prodigious speed 
of the firmament, etc., will admit, if he thinks carefully about it, 
that all the faults he observes in that hypothesis can be compensated 
for by certain of its advantages which are not to be found in the 
more simple mechanism of the spinning of the earth, As soon as 
one contemplates the notion of an infinite science [une icuna infime] 
one sees the possibility of such a compensation; one grasps that man 
may not be the only being at whom such great marvels are directed* 
He will grasp that the inconceivable rapidity of the celestial spheres 
could have wondrous uses in relation to parts of the universe which 
are beyond the range of our vision* In a word, if Ptolemy's system is 
false, that does not prevent it from being possible, and consequently 
worthy of the wisdom of the Creator. For if it were unworthy it 
would not be possible. I think that no astronomer strongly con¬ 
vinced that he preferred this system to all others only because, all 
things duly weighed and considered, he believed it more consonant 
with God’s choice would be afraid of appearing before the judge of 
the world with such an opinion, even though it should be found 
false. 1 believe that he would hope that both a Copernican and 
himself would receive an answer rather similar to that which one 
assumes that Solomon would have made to Titius and Mevius. Few 
people would deny that; except if it concerned a matter of theology, 
and then an abundance of divines would do I make the con¬ 
jecture that Melanchthon would not be among the latter on the 
matter of the two systems relating to predestination: that of liberty 
and that of necessity, He would suppose that the false theory is 
plausible, possible, and not contrary to God’s perfection. 

1 do not, in this context, touch at all on questions of right \du 
droit]\ but here is a matter which it will be highly appropriate for 
me to mention. For the rules of history fully authorise it and, morc- 

If ir were only a question of predicting eclipses ind other phenomena to satisfy 
our curiosity, or for practical results, one might have a choice of systems: one 
might reconcile diffetent hypotheses with the same phenotnena; moreover, if 
one had poor results one would be acquitted of having made a mistake, or of 
having measured inaccurately, or calculated wrongly, Whether we follow Ptole¬ 
my’s system or Tycho Brahe’s, or Kepler’s, or that of Copernicus, it would 
matter very little, provided one did not positively affirm matters of which one 
did not have mathematical oemiuty. But it is not the same thing with systems 
of religion. Saurin, Rejiexhns sur ies droits dt h ctmeUnce^ p, 355. 
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over, were I fo mix a little criticism with my summary, I should do 
nothing that exceeds the remit of this Dictionary, A minister from 
Utrecht [Saurin] reflecting recently upon the Cotnmentaire philoso- 
phtque has confuted very strenuously the following passage: 

Here is a project to dispel the phantoms and attacks of panic 
[terreurs paniques] which have so long assailed theologians in 
the chapter of errors. Namely, that the reason why the 
human mind finds so many arguments, all equally sound in 
appearance, to maintain true and false propositions, is that 
most of the false propositions [les fausselh] which they dis¬ 
cuss arc as possible as the true propositions [/« verites\. In 
cfifect we all suppose that Revelation [Creation as taught in 
the book of Genesis] follows from a free decree of God, for 
he is not required by his nature to make men or any other 
beings. In consequence, he might, had he wished, either 
have produced nothing, or have produced a world different 
from the present world; and in the case where he wanted to 
make men, he could have directed them to his purposes by 
methods quite contrary to those he has chosen, and which 
would have been equally worthy of the sovereignly perfect 
Being. For an infinite wisdom has infinite ways of mani¬ 
festing itself, all equally worthy of it. That being so, one 
should in no way be astonished that theologians find as many 
good arguments to support man’s free will as to impugn it. 

For we have ideas and principles to conceive and to prove 
both that God could have made man with free will, and that 
he could have made him without it, through the liberty, 
as it is called, of indiffereme-^ and thus of a hundred other 
contradictory propositions. Voh n, Supplement d la Com. 
phil., ch, 24, pp. J08, 310.”^* 

His [Saurin’s] reflections upon the preceding passage, to the 
extent that they concern the subject under discussion, can be 
reduced first to this interrogative: IVho told him [Bayle] that we have 
ideas and principles to conceive and to prove that God was able to make 
man free; hut not able to make him free for the liberty of indifference?^^^^^ 
I believe that M. Saurin would not have posed such a question 


find, 324 
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had he recalled that for a period of 150 years vast quantities of 
books for and against free will have been published unceasingly all 
over Europe, and in which each party has made triumphant objec¬ 
tions. He would have been the first to concede then that we do have 
'‘ideas and principles to conceive and to prove eted Let him peruse any 
of the books written by the Arminians, the Calvinists, the Molinists 
or the Jansenists, and he will see that those ideas and principles are 
to be found in abundance in the human mind. He adds^^"^ ^that 
there are contradictory things opposed to the essence of God and in 
consequence impossible . .. that God could not create bodies mthout 
extension and without three dimensions; nor minds which were not beings 
that think\ But all this is to no point, since the commentator [BayleJ 
had said nothing whereby he insinuated that there are no things 
absolutely impossible. Of what use is it, then, to remark that the 
attributes which make up the essence of a creature cannot be separ¬ 
ated from it? Would he doubt this truth? 7 /Co/, he [Saurin] con¬ 
tinues,'^ *dtd not make man With hts liberty of indifference, our phil¬ 
osopher [Bayie] could not have known whether he could have created 
him with this liberty; or whether this liberty is not as contradictory as 
a square circle, or as an independent creature'. I do not grasp this 
sufficiently well to be able to confute it, but I think that Melanch- 
thon, were he to reply in a similar case, would have restricted him¬ 
self to saying: I do not like cavilling on such a matter. I will conform 
to ordinary notions: I believe that God has freely made all the works 
of creation, and I find it very odd that a minister calls this fact into 
question/^* I find it even stranger that he [Saurin] suggests that 
liberty of indifference is as contradictory as a square circle given 
that shortly afterwards he asserts 'that it is impossible for God to 
create an intelligent creature without giving him laws 'The laws 
God gave to Adam were accompanied with threats and promises. 
This supposes clearly that Adam could either obey or disobey. 
Those most rigid theologians, Saint Augustine and Calvin, teach 
expressly that men have lost free will only because of the poor use 
made of it by Adam in the earthly paradise. I ask no more than that 

lh,d. 

I*«17 „ 

/M, p. 315. 

These [very] words, *if God did not make man with his liberty of indifference’, 

contain this doubt. ’ 

Saurin, Rlftfxions sur Us drQUs dc la cQniaence, p. 330, 
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to be confident that k is possible for God to give to man liberty of 
indifference. For had he nor bestowed it upon Adam all our systems 
of religion would founder. From which I conclude that God did 
give him such a liberty. Furthermore, everyone knows that one may 
infer from action the pow'er to act;*'"^'’ but I conceive that he might 
have created him resolved towards good actions, and held him there 
in so secure a manner as to prevent him from wavering between 
doing good things and doing harmful things. This is why T find 
possible both the hypothesis of liberty and the hypothesis of necess¬ 
ity, This, it seems to me, is what Melanchfhon might have ans¬ 
wered. I think also that he would have found it highly unacceptable 
for the author of the Rejieettom upon the Commentaire phhsophique 
[Saurin] not to declare his own position, but to be content with an 
'if God euf a vacillating phrase and from which one may infer that 
the deprivation of free will is contradictory. For assuming that God 
created Adam without a liberty of indifference, it could follow that 
it was a liberty that implies contradiction. Others will maintain, 
assuming that he created him with a liberty of indifference, that the 
result would be that his determination to one or the other of these 
contrary sides would be as impossible as a square circle. I pass over 
what the author of the Reflectims [Saurin] says against the assertion 
by the author of the Commentaire [Bayle] that the proofs of false 
things are sometimes as good as the proofs of true things. What M, 
Saurin answers to that is full of irrelevance. For it is pointless in a 
dispute to prove to an adversary what he does not contest. The one 
thing that does not seem superfluous is his saying that 'the arguments 
which determine to our choice of a religion should be moral demon- 
strattons\'^^^ but even that counts for nothing in the controversy 
about free will as it has been discussed by the commentator; for 
since each party prides himself on having for himself this sort of 
demonstration, it is to resort to equivocal positions. 

Here is another passage from the Commemaire philoiophique-}'^^^ 

What happens, then, when Revelation is doubtful on some 

point? Some explain it by one system and others by another. 


I7=J0 


'Ab ictu ad potentiam valet consequentia’ [Trom the act we can infer the 
capacity to act']. 

Saurin, Re/itxions, p. 326. 
lifid, p, 337 
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1 mean that the system of some is consonant with the 
method that God has actually chosen, which does not pre¬ 
vent the other system from being consonant with what he 
might have done, entailing as much worth and glory for him 
as anything else; since we conceive that God could have 
done things otherwise than he did and in a hundred differ¬ 
ent ways, all worthy of his infinite perfection. For without 
that possibility he would have no liberty, and would not 
differ from the God of the stoics locked into an inevitable 
destiny: a dogma hardly better than spinozism. Conse¬ 
quently there can be no crime in false systems except where 
a theologian constructs one upon a notion which he himself 
believes to be contrary to what God himself has said, and 
therefore disparaging to his greatness. But I do not believe 
such theologians are to be found anywhere. [Bayle], Sup- 
pUment d la Com. phil.y vol, li, ch. 34. 

M. Saurin, comparing those words with another passage in which 
the commentator [Bayle] says that 'he will not take advantage of the 
eompartson of a prince whose vast empire may contain many nations 
that have different lams, customs and ianguages\ finds^^^ that the 
commentator, in making that assertion, justifies not only every sect 
of Christianity bur also every sect of paganism- I am surprised that 
he did not perceive that his adversary limits himself to the systems 
that are based on the various interpretations that are advanced in 
Scripture.^I am going to show you another passage which will 
surprise you. 'God could have done things otherwise than as he did, 
and in a hundred different ways all worthy of his infinite perfection^ 
M. Saurin,having quoted once again those words from the 
Commentaire philosophiquey confutes them with a distinction between 
the essential parts and the non-essential parts of a religion; after 
which he [Saurin] says: 

the author [Bayle] does not make this distinction; his prop¬ 
osition is universal: 'God could have done things otherwise than 
he did, and in a hundred different waysd And what is remark- 


HJ-IJ 


Ikd., p, 321). 

‘What happens, then, when Revelation is doubtful on some point?* Cammentaire 
phihiopht^e cited by M, Saurin, \b\d., p 317, 

Ibid , p, 3Zfl. 
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able is that among those different ways he includes those 
which are envisaged by the poets of paganism and by the 
Chinese philosophers; for he seeks to justify every system of 
religion that has been invented by doctors, and received by 
peoples. To demonstrate his thesis, he postulates God^s lib¬ 
erty. 'For without says he, 'he would have no liberty, 
and would not differ from the God of the stoies locked into an 
inevitable destiny: a dogma hardly better than sptitozism^. Were 
this consequence valid, God would have the most dreadful 
liberty of 'indifference'' imaginable. He might lie and perjure 
himself when he swears in his own name: he might com¬ 
mand us to hate him and forbid us to love him; he might 
command treason and perjury, and, in a word, all sorts of 
crimes* In short, he might make a vice of every virtue, and 
a virtue of every vice.^^^^^ 

To refute those reflections, one needs to be mindful only of the 
following feW' words: each worthy of HtS infinite PERFtX.l'tONS. 
They entail, with the ultimate degree of evidence, that God’s liberty 
does not consist in the ability to behave well or badly, wisely or 
imprudently; but in being able to follow among an infinity of plans, 
all equally fine and good, this one or that one, as he chooses. Qn 
this mean that he could have been author of the false cults whose 
praises were sung by the heathen poets? Are they the way of his 
infinite perfections? 


Ibid., p. 330. 






Xenophanes 

jin ‘Xmophane$\ Bayk explores wo notions that were subjects of 
controversy in classical, Christian, and heretical writings: 'acatalepsy’ 
(or 'scepticism’), and ’evil'. The first, examined in Remark (L), is 
raised m the context of the postulate: 'Xenophanes believed in the 
incomprekensihility of all things. ’ The second concerned harm fie 
mal^ - meaning hoik 'the crimes of humankind’ and 'the unhappiness 
of humankind’. In Remark (E), Bayk explores gross moral evil, 
including war. mass slaughter, extortion, great superstitions, and the 
abuse of the innocent. He asks if the belief that there are two warring 
empires tn the universe, namely, the cvtl empire and God's empire, 
can be sustained either theologically or philosophically. In Remarks 
(F), (H) and (K), Bayk turns to ‘happiness’, asking if 'the sweet 
things of life' equal ifs 'bitter draughts’. He infers that if philosophers 
were to deepen their knowledge of empiricai psychology they could 
well improve their moral insight.} 

Xenophanes, a Greek phUosopher, native of Colophon who 
was, some tell us, a disciple of Archelaus.* On this account he 
should have been a contemporary of Socrates.*’ Others will have 
it that he taught himself ail that he knew' and that he lived at 
the same time as Anaximander.'* In that case he would have 
flourished before Socrates, and at about the sixtieth Olympiad as 

* Diogen^'i LaierUus[, Lives of the Philosophers], g.iS, 

^ He wis a disciple of Archelaus, 

Diogenes Ijertiusf, Lives of the Philosophers], g.i8. 

Ihd. 
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Diogenes Laertius asserts." lie lived a long time, since verses are 
cited in which he declares i. that his works were applauded in 
Greece for sixty-seven years; and z. that he began to be famous 
at the age of twenty-hve [(A)]/ He wrote several poems on 
philosophical subjects, as well as 2,000 on the foundation of 
Colophon,^ and on the colony of Elea.^ He maintained an opinion 
on the nature of God that was very little different from Spinoz- 
ism f(B)]. He composed some verses against Homer and Hesiod' 
on the follies that were sung of the gods. He held a maxim 
which completely undermined the pagan religion: namely that it 
is not less impious to assert that the gods are born than to assert 
that they die, since in either of the two cases it will be equally 
true that they do not exist eternally.This doctrine is very true, 
and it is not at all contrary to the doctrine of the incarnation. 
He believed the moon to be an inhabited country {(C)}; and that 
it was impossible to predict future events;' and he claimed that, 
if the supposition of a learned critic is well founded, the good 
surpasses the bad in nature [(D)]. He would not have been the 
only one to have had this notion, but it seems that he held a 
completely different opinion. And if it had been only about harm 
morally considered (E), ! do not believe he would have found 
an opponent. For everybody admits that good and decent people 
are rare; and that nothing is more common than a person who 
strays from the rules of virtue. But Xenophanes, without any 
doubt, intended to speak of physical harm; and his sense was 
that the sweet things of life do not equal the bitter draughts 
that she obliges us to swallow' (F). Many people are persuaded 
that this is true, and they do not lack plausible arguments, as 
we shall see below. Even those who recognise that nature has 
provided the human race with an infinity of good things, and 


' !btd ., 20, See Remark [(A)]. 

^ Diogenes Laertius [, Lives of the Philosophers], 

* 10, Note that Moreri reduces all the verses of Xenophanes to this number, 

.^thenaeus often cites many of this philosopher’s verses. 

^ A town in Italy. 

‘ Diogenes Laertius [, Lives of the Philosophers], 9.18.. , , 

‘Ut Xenophanes dicebat, . [‘Xenophanes said that those who claim that the gods 
are born and also say that they die are impious. For in both instances it is the case 
that they are not gods at any time.^] Aristotle, Rhetmc, 2.23, p. 446. 

Cicero, /)f divmatione [On Divination], i, at the beginning. 
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that she has destined for humankind the use of ail other things, 
consider man from another aspect as an unhappy being [(G)]. 
No smali part of the harshness of his condition is the terrible 
need to which so many people are reduced, of seeking the remedy 
for their anxieties among forbidden pleasures (H), Whichever is 
the case, we may cite here the authority of Aristotle. For this 
great intellect, who philosophised with so much application and 
penetration, recognised that in nature there was more harm than 
good. Aristotle supposed that it was for this reason that Empe¬ 
docles disliked the hypothesis of a single principle and so began 
to propose two principles: one for good, and the other for evil 
[(I)!- Holy Scripture has so emphatically depicted the wretched¬ 
ness of this life"" that it offers a conclusive argument on this 
controversy. 1 am surprised that Rabbi Maimonides, who had 
great knowledge and much judgement, and who was a very sound 
philosopher, could believe that he had adequately refuted the 
doctrine of which 1 speak (K). There is some intimation that 
Xenophanes believed in the incomprehensibility of all things (L). 
He gave good guidance to the Egyptians when he saw them 
engaging in lamentations at their festivals. *If the objects of your 
cult are gods’, said he,’' ‘do not weep for them; if they are men, 
offer them no sacrifices at all’. 

Others claim" that he uttered this thought when the Eleatics 
desired to know if they should make sacrifices to Leucothia and 
whether or not to shed tears for her. It must not be forgotten 
that he was banished from his country, that he retired to Sicily” 
and lived at Zancle"^ and Catana, that he founded the Eleatic 
sect,’ that Parmenides was his pupil, and that he complained of 
his poverty (M). His retort to a man with whom he refused to 
play dice was very worthy of a philosopher. He called him a 
coward: yes, replied he, I am extremely so with respect to dis¬ 
reputable activities.^ 

See particularly the Book of Job, and Psalms in various places. 

Plutarch, Ih supemiUone, at ihe end, p. 171. 

Aristotle, Rhetoric, 2.23, p, 447. 

^ Diogenes I.aerthis[, Lives of the Philosophers], g.iS, 

It is the same town as Messena, today Messina. 

' Goero, Academtea, 4, Qement of Alexandria, Siromata, i, p. 301. 

* ‘FasNus est ad res inhonestas ,.[*He admitted that in base activities he was very 
c<)war(Jly-’] Plutarch, iJf pttdort [On Compliancy], p. 530, 
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[Remarks (A)-(D) omitted.] 

(E) If it were only about harm morally considered.] There 
would be a hundred things to observe upon the question as to 
whether Pliny is more believable than Euripides and so many other 
great men who have supposed that the bad things in human life 
surpass the good. Let us pause here a little- and say first that if it 
were only about moral or criminal harm [du mal de £ouipe\ the 
contest would soon be over in favour of Pliny. For where is the 
man who would dare maintain that acts of virtue are as one in a 
thousand compared with the crimes of human kind? Let us say in 
the second place that if it is a question of natural harm or accidental 
suffering [du mal de pem€\ then Euripides will find his supporters. 
I shall refer the second point to the following remark [see Remark 

(F) ], and offer here something on the first. 

Though the dogma of the ‘two principles’ has always seemed 
detestable to all Christian communions,^"^ it has not prevented the 
recognition in Christianity of a subordinate principle of moral or 
criminal harm [du mal fmrak\ For the theologians teach us that 
when a great number of angels sinned, they formed a party against 
God in the universe. For brevity’s sake, this party goes under the 
name of the devil or demon, and it is recognised as the cause of the 
fall of the first man, and as the perpetual tempter and seducer of 
human kind. This party, having declared war on God from the 
moment of its fall, has always continued in its rebellion without 
there ever being peace or truce. It continually applies itself to 
usurping the rights of its creator and to corrupting his subjects so 
as to make rebels of those who serve under its banner against their 
common master. Once the first hostilities with regard to man had 
succeeded, this party attacked the mother of all living creatures in 
the garden of Eden and vanquished her; then immediately after¬ 
wards it fell upon the first man and overthrew him. Thus you see 
it as the master of the human race. Yet God did not allow it to keep 
this prey; but he delivered human kind from its slavery, rescuing it 
from its state of corruption by virtue of the satisfaction that the 
second person of the Trinity was able to exact for his justice. This 
second person undertakes to become man, and to take on the task 




For the Marconites, Manicheans. etc., do not deserve the name of Christian. 
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of mediator between God and the human species, and redeemer of 
Adam and his posterity. He undertakes to fight the party of the 
devi) so that he might be leader of God^s party against the party of 
the devil who was leader of the rebel creatures. It was a question 
not of conquering all the descendants of Adam, since they were all 
under the pow'er of the demon, because of the circumstances of 
their birth; it was about conserving or recovering the conquered 
territory. The purpose of the mediator, Jesus Christ the Son of 
God, was to retrieve; that of the devil was to hold firm. The victory 
of the mediator would consist in making men walk in the path of 
truth and virtue; that of the devil would consist in leading them 
through the ways of error and vice. So that to know if moral good 
[le hien morale] equals moral evil \le mal moral] among men, one has 
only to compare the victories of the devi! with those of Jesus Christ. 
Furthermore, in combing history we find only a few triumphs for 
Jesus Christ, 

Apparent rari iiantes in gurgite vasto/^^^ 

and we encounter everywhere the ravages of the devil. The war 
between these two parties is a continuous, or nearly continuous, 
process of conquests for the devifs side, and if the rebel party were 
to keep chronicles of its exploits, there would never be a day that 
was not marked with abundant occasion for celebratory bonfires, 
triurnphal anthems, and other rituals of mighty success. There 
would be no need for the ga2etteers to use hyperbole or flattery to 
have the superiority of this faction recognised. Sacred history^”^* 
speaks of only one virtuous man in all Adam’s family, and reduces 
the family of that good man to a single virtuous man and so on, 
through subsequent generations until Noah, in whose family are 
found three sons whom God saved from the deluge together with 
their father, mother and wives.. . . 

Error and vice soon raised their heads in Noah’s family after 
the flood. His descendants sank into idolatry and all manner of 
depravities . . . That is to say, the devil kept his usurped power 
over them. As to orthodoxy, there was no more than a handful 
of people, confined to Judaea, that escaped the devil, and further- 

[‘Men are seen swimming: here and there in a vast open sea,'] Virgil, Atndd, 

r.iiS, 

Compare this with Remark (G) of [/>urj article ‘Orosius’. 
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more the arms of the true party were somewhat unreliable w'ith 
respect to that also, since every so often the people lapsed into 
idolatry so that their conduct was an alternation between true 
worship and false w'orship. And with regard to vice there W'as 
never a real interregnum among the Jews, any more than among 
other peoples, and consequently the devil kept one foot in the 
small domain which the true party recovered> There came a 
happy revolution at the birth of Jesus Christ; his miracles, his 
Gospels, and his apostles made splendid gains. The empire of 
the devil received a very great reverse, and a considerable part 
of his territory' was wrested from him. But it did not retreat so 
far, or without leaving behind an intelligence network and a great 
many officials. It maintained itself by planting abominable heres¬ 
ies, Vice was never entirely uprooted, and soon after it re-entered 
as if in triumph. Error, schism, contention, and conspiracy were 
introduced, together with that deadly train of shameful passions 
which generally accompany them. The heresies, superstitions, 
massacres, frauds, extortions and debaucheries which have 
appeared throughout the Christian world for many ages are mat¬ 
ters which I could only imperfectly describe though 1 had the 
eloquence of Cicero. What was said by Virgil is true to the very 
letter."*^** Thus while the devil reigned supreme outside the fron¬ 
tiers of Christendom, he continued to dispute territory within it 
in such a way that the progress of his arms was incomparably 
superior to that of truth and virtue. In the sixteenth century he 
was checked and perhaps forced to retreat a little, but what he 
lost on one side he regained on the other. And what he did not 
achieve by lies he gained by the corruption of manners. There 
is no asylum, no fortress in this particular depravity where the 
devil docs not make men feci the effects of his power. Leave 
the world, incarcerate yourself in a monastery and he will follow 
you. He will introduce intrigues, envy, faction, or if he can do 
no worse, lewdness. This last resource is almost infallible: 
"Diaboli virtus in lumbis est’ [*The deviPs power is in the loins'), 
says Saint Jerome,. ,. 


‘Non mlhi SI linguae . , pHad I a hundred tongues and a hundred mouths, or 
an iron voice, I could not cover every type of crime,’] Virgil, Aentid^ 6,615. 
Montaigne, Essais, bk 3, ch, 5, p, 134. 
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Let us take note of two things: that war lasts at least as long as 
peace among Christians. I limit myself to Christianity because it is 
unnecessary for me to speak of infidel nations; for they are continue 
ally in the service of the devil, and subject to his empire; and there, 
the usurper is not in the least disturbed. It cannot be denied that 
warfare is the devifs time or, if I may so express it, his turn to 
reign. For without mentioning the violence and the debaucheries, 
everyone in wartime is necessarily obliged to declare that he will 
suffer no injuries. Either he must renounce his profession com¬ 
pletely. or take revenge for an affront. Now this, manifestly, is to 
withdraw allegiance from the empire of Jesus Christ and to desert 
to the other camp. Peacetime may not seem so favourable to the 
empire of the devil, and yet it is very much so, insofar as people 
enrich themselves,^® they become more voluptuous, and they 
wallow even more in debauchery and idleness. My next remark is 
more decisive. Catholics and Protestants agree that very few escape 
damnation. They allow none to be saved except the orthodox who 
lead g{x>d lives and repent their sins in detail at the point of death. 
They do not deny that habitual sinners may be saved by a sincere 
death-bed repentance, but they maintain that nothing is more rare. 
Accordingly, it is plain that for one man saved there are perhaps a 
million damned.Moreover, in the war which the devil wages 
against God, the issue is about winning souls; it is therefore certain 
that victory is on the deviPs side; he wins all the damned and he 
loses only the small number of souls predestined for paradise 
.. Death puts an end to the war; Jesus Christ does not fight to 
save the dead: so wc must say that this war ends with the advantage 
on the deviPs side... . 

Observe that everything that 1 have been saying is preached daily, 
and without anyone pretending to award victory to the Word Incar- 

^Nunc patimur lon^e .. [*We now sufTer the evils of a long peace. Luxury 
more dire than warfare has taken hold of us, and punishes the world it has 
^ conquered .’1 Juvenal, Satirsi^ 6.2qa. 

{The comment which follows was inserted by the editors of the edition of 1S20- 
4.1 David Durand, author of La Vit di Vanim^ ' 7 * 7 i reproaches Bayle for having 
reproduced powerfully and eloquently the arguments of Vanini without reporting 
the reply given to them by Vanini himself, and for advancing certain arguments 
repeated bter by joly. Joly gives certain facts about Vanini, this victim of fanati¬ 
cism, which, as might be expected, are not to his advantage. 

That is to say, all those whom he has gained in making the first man fali since, 
from that moment, the whole of posterity becomes slave to the devil, 
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nate. No one wishes to siy otherwise (which is also my opinion), 
namely, that man is, by his nature, so naturally prone to do harm 
that, except for the small number of the elect, all other men live 
and die in the service of the evil spirit [iespnt malm], and they 
render the paternal love of God ineffectual either to remedy that 
malignity \la maltce\ or to bring them to repentance. 

(F) His meaning was that the sweet things of life do not 
equal its bitter draughts.] Those who hold the contrary opinion 
chiefly rely upon a parallel between sickness and health. There are 
very few persons, they say, of whatever age who cannot reckon on 
incomparably more days when they feel well than when they feel 
ill, and there are many who in the space of twenty years do not 
have as many as fifteen days" illness together. But this comparison 
is deceptive^ since health considered alone is rather an indolence 
than a sense of pleasure, It is more of an exemption from misery 
than a good, while sickness is worse than a privation of pleasure. It 
is a positive state which plunges the mind [i'dme] into a sense of 
suffering and which weighs it down with pain. It has been 
judiciously said“*^^ that health on its own is a good which is not 
much appreciated, and that sometimes it serves only to make us 
desire more ardently all the other pleasures which we cannot have. 
Let us make use of a comparison taken from the Scholastics. They 
say that rare or porous bodies contain but very little matter under 
a great extent, and that dense bodies contain a great quantity of 
matter enclosed in a small volume According to this 

principle one has to say that there is more matter in three feet of 
water than in 2,500 feet of air. This is an apt image of sickness and 
health. Sickness resembles the dense bodies, and health the rare, 
Health lasts many years and yet contains only a small portion of 
happiness. Sickness lasts only a few days and yet comprehends vast 
misery. If we had scales to weigh an illness of fifteen days against 
health of fifteen years, we should observe what is proved when we 
weigh on a balance a bag of feathers and a piece of lead. On one 
side we see a mass that fills a great space, and on the other a body 

See [Djf,] irticle ^Pericles’, Remark (K). 

1 believe it was by Mile de Scudtri. 

*Rarum est quod .. ’ [‘A porous object contains little material within a large 

compass, but a dense object contains much matter within a small compass.’] 
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that is tiny. However there is no more weight enclosed in the great 
space than there is in the small. Let us be on our guard therefore 
against the illusion to which we might succumb in the parallel 
between sickness and health, and their extent. You are going to say 
to me that health is important not only because it exempts us from 
a very great misery but also because of the liberty which it affords 
us to taste a thousand active and intense pleasures. I grant all this 
but it must also be considered - there being two sorts of hurt to 
which we are subject - that it secures us from only one of them 
and leaves us w'holly exposed to the other. We are subject both to 
pain \la douleur] and to sadness {la fnj/e^5eJ, two scourges so fright¬ 
ful that it cannot be decided which is the greater. The most vigorous 
health does not secure us from grief. For grief flows in upon us 
through thousand upon thousand of channels, and it is of the nature 
of dense bodies. It encloses very much matter in a very small 
volume. Distress is enclosed, compressed, heavy. There is more 
hurt in one hour of grief [chagrin] than there is good in six or seven 
pleasant days. I w'as told the other day of a man who killed himself 
after being in a state of melancholy for three nr four weeks. Each 
right he laid his sword under his pillow in the hope that he would 
have enough courage to end his life when darkness increased his 
melancholy. But his resolution failed for several nights successively. 
Finally, he had no further strength to resist his distress, and he cut 
the veins of his arms. 1 maintain that all the pleasure that this man 
had enjoyed for thirty years would not equal the evil [le mal] which 
tormented him during the last month of his life if one weighed both 
on accurate scales. Return to my parallel of dense and rare bodies 
and remember that the good things of this life are less good than 
the bad things are evil. Hurtful things are generally more pure and 
unmixed than good things; the active sense of pleasure does not 
last. It soon evaporates and is followed by distaste.^^^' What appears 
to us as a great good when we do not possess it, scarcely touches 
us while we are enjoying it. So we acquire what we have with a 
thousand pains and a thousand anxieties, but we possess it with no 
more than a moderate enjoyment. And most often, our fear of losing 


‘Omnium quidem satietas , .[‘One can have a surfeit of everything, of sleep 
and of love, of sweet song and of excellent dancing.’] Homer, ftfod, 13, p, 636. 
See a similar sentenoe of Pindar, quoted in [DiV,] article 'Berenice’, citation 4, 
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the good we possess surpasses all the sweetness of its enjoyment. . . . 

Many people say that most irulividuals who have reached a cer¬ 
tain age think like La Mothe le Vayer, who had no wish to pass 
again through the bad times or the good that he had known in his 
lij'^ n^u jj- might be believed that everyone, all things 

considered, finds that the pleasures which he enjoys do not equal 
the pain and suffering with which he is afflicted. I do not allege 
that no one is content with his for there is no proof that 

every man considers himself less happy than unhappy. Four bur^ 
dens [mcommodttes] combined with twenty benefits [(ommodites^ 
would be sufficient to oblige a man to wish for another state^ 1 mean 
one where there are no burdens and where there are only one or 
two out of forty^ benefits. On the other hand, no one ought to allege 
against me with Lactantius’'’^^^ that men are so delicate that they 
complain of the least hurt, as if they had forgotten all the good 
things they have enjoyed; for it is irrelevance here to consider what 
might be the absolute quality of good and harm dispensed to man; 
we must consider only their relative quality; or, to express myself 
more clearly, we ought to consider nothing but the feeling of the 
mind [I'dme]. A good, very great in itself, but which arouses only a 
weak pleasure, ought to pass for only a mediocre good; but a small 
hurt, though very little in itself, which arouses an anxiety, a sorrow, 
or an unbearable pain, ought to pass for a very great evil: so that 
for a man to be considered less happy than unhappy it is enough 
for him to be afflicted with three hurtful things for thirty good 
things, if those three hurtful things, though as little in themselves 
as you please, give him more anxiety than the thirty good things 
afford him pleasure, though as great in themselves as you please. 
The position of a governor of a province is, in itself, a much greater 
good than a decoration; yet if a duke and peer feels more joy on 
receiving a sash from his mistress than in obtaining the government 
of a province from his king, then a decoration, I say, is a greater 
good to him than the office of governor. By the same token, it would 

See [Die,] article * Vayer', Remark (K), 

These lines of Horace, Satires i.t, at the beginning, encapsulate a very cenain 
fact. ‘Qu] fir, Maecenas ,,[‘Why is it, Maecenas, that no one lives content 
with the lot which his judgement has chosen for him or which fortune has cast 
in h[s way but praises those who follow different paths?'] 

1 have cited these words in [/he,] article ‘Tullie’, n, Sj, 
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bCf for him, a greater evil to be deprived of that decorative thing 
than to be deprived of his post if he feels more grief o\er the loss 
of the decoration than over the loss of his office* This is why no 
one is able to judge rightly either the unhappiness or the happiness 
of his ncighbour*^'^’ We do not know what another feels, we know 
only the outward causes of good and harm; and these causes are not 
always in proportion to their effects; those which seem small to us 
often produce an intense feeling; and those which appear severe to 
us often produce a slight feeling. The following words of Tacitus 
are revealing: *Neque mala vel bona . . [*Good and evil are not 
what they are commonly asserted to be. Many who appear to be 
afflicted by adversity are happy. On the other hand, a lot of people 
are utterly miserable although they have great riches. The former 
endure great misfortune with tranquillity, while the Utter experi¬ 
ence their favourable circumstances with no consideration/]’^"®^ We 
need only extend the meaning of the word 'consideration’ in order 
for it to embrace that disposition of temperament which causes us 
to possess the favours of fortune with anxiety rather than joy. 

All this indicates that no one can judge with certainty how the 
destiny of his neighbour has been squeezed from Homer’s two bar¬ 
rels so that the portion of good is as strong as, or stronger than, 
the portion of harm. All that can be said with complete certainty is 
that no man’s fate was ever drawn uniquely from the good barrel 
. . , It is certain that those who would like to find people who have 
felt more happiness than unhappiness would be more likely to meet 
them among peasants or small artisans than among kings and 
princes/^^ Consider the following words of a distinguished man: 

Do you believe then that uneasiness and the most mortifying 
sorrow are not concealed beneath the purple, or that a king¬ 
dom is a universal remedy against all miseries, a balm that 
assuages them, or an enchantment that annuls them? 
Whereas, by the course of divine providence which knows 

'Fdicius cui praecipua , .[‘The question as to which man has experienced 
the greatest happiness is not one for human judgement. For each man defines 
prosperity itself in a difiTerent way and according to his own character. ’] Pliny, 
Hiitory,] 7.40* 

Tacitus, Antutb^ 6.22, 

See article ‘Manichcans’, Remark (C), 

See Horace, Epodes^ 2. 
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how to counterbalance the most exalted conditions, this 
grandeur which we admire at a distance as something more 
than human is less impressiYC among those who are born to 
it, or confounds itself in its own plenty; while among the 
newly elevated it is accompanied by a new sensitivity to grief 
whose impact is the harder, because they are less ready for 


Thus you see two sources of unhappiness among the great: their 
habituation to the pleasant side of their condition makes them unapn 
preciative"* of pleasure but greatly sensitive to pain. When three 
pieces of good news, and one of bad, are brought to them, they feel 
hardly any happiness at the former, but they are caused great dis¬ 
tress by the latter. Can there be any advantage not threatened by 
some disgrace? Consider what Gustav us Adolphus [of Sweden] 
achieved in Germany, and you will find a surplus of good fortune 
which has few parallels; yet, nevertheless, you will find mingled 
with it such a great diversity of disastrous events that you will easily 
realise that he was beset by countless troubles,^'"^^ For when you 
suppose that the victories obtained in some provinces do not equal 
the losses that one suffers in others, you have reason to believe that 
your joy is not at all pure, A hundred unwanted reflections come 
to disturb it. One imagines that the attack was made too soon or 
too late; or that one lost too many men, or that one did not follow 
up the disarray of the vanquished, but permitted them to recover 
from their confusion; or that by a different strategy one might have 
had a more substantial victory. How many generals are there who 
pass the night very uneasily after a complete victory? They are 
aware that they are in debt to a lucky chance, to a mistake of the 
enemy, and sometimes even to their own faults. They suppose that 
they have not done what they might have done. They are apprehen¬ 
sive of the comments of the experienced, and of the malicious 
reflections of their enemies. In a word, they cannot bear a good 
testimony of themselves nor internally support the eulogies 


Jacques Bossuet, bishop of Meaux, Oraam funehre [Funeral Oration] 

dt Marie Th^ese d’Autrickt, teine de Fratift, pp, 78, 79, Dutch edition. 

For he was obliged to publish manifestus against those who condemned him 
for not having prevented the taking of Magdeburg [in 1631, during the Thirty 
Years War], 
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bestowed on them. This disturbs and torments them. Whilst their 
consciences are dull with regard to the law of God^ they are still 
moved to the very quick w'ith respect to the transgression of some 
martial law, and the non-observation of certain rules which a very 
able general would have followed. Observe that the most successful 
princes, whether at winning battles or at conquering towns, are 
those who are afflicted mercilessly by the defeat of an army, or the 
loss of a citv . . . 

What has just been said about rulers may be said, proportion¬ 
ately, about any person whom providence raises to an eminent post, 
and who participates in any sort of distinction. Their lot is a package 
in which anxiety finds it easier to predominate. Great learning and 
great intellect do not exempt men from this fatality* No, look for 
happiness rather amongst the most ignorant multitude than 
amongst illustrious and learned men. The glory that surrounds 
authors and celebrated orators does not secure them from a thou¬ 
sand cares* It exposes them to envy in two unfortunate ways: they 
have rivals who persecute them, and they are jealous, in their turn, 
of the praise which is received by others. One typographical error 
can make them more wretched than four letters of recommendation 
can cause them pleasure. The glory which they have acquired 
acquaints them w'ith flattery, and increases their sensitivity to being 
deprived of it, as well as to censure, and to the sharing of fame. 
Furthermore, the more learned they are, the more they know that 
their works are imperfect* If they guard against the weaknesses of 
prejudice, and against the irregularities of a hundred mean passions, 
and seek to rule thdr utterances and their conduct by this state of 
mind, they are detested, and so are obliged to renounce the pleas¬ 
ures of sociability. For not participating in the quest does not put 
them outside the sphere of its activity. On the contrary, by not 
entering in, they expose themselves all the more to its ravages. If 
they conform outwardly to the depraved taste of the world, they 
reproach themselves a hundred times a day for their ignominious 
hypocrisy, and thereby they disturb their repose. There are very 
few who, like Democritus, can appreciate the extravagance of the 
passions and use it to divert themselves. How enlightened in this 
respect was that philosopher! Read the ‘Letter from Hippocrates to 
Damagetes’, as well as the summary published by an author of the 
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sixteenth century.^^"^'^^ He elegantly and accurately unfolds what the 
Greek author said in general. He plays with this censure, and one 
may perceive that he was touched by pain himself, and that had he 
been asked: 


What dark humour 
Makes you see so contrarily? 


He could have replied: 

It is because 1 am not among that number 
Of authors who are happy.. . . 

It is time to bring these general ideas to a conclusion. Let me 
summarise with four small points, i, The first is that if we con¬ 
sidered mankind in general, it seems that Xenophanes could indeed 
have said that grief and pain prevail over pleasure, ii. The second 
is that we can presume that there are a few individuals who taste, 
in this life, much more good than harm. lii. Thirdly, that there are 
others who, it may be believed, have a far larger share of harm chan 
good. JV. Fourthly, that my second proposition is, above all, prob¬ 
able with respect to those who die before old age; and that my third 
appears especially certain among those who reach a declining old 
age. When Racan insisted 

Que pour eux seulement les dieux on fait la gloire 
Et pour nous ks plaisirs/'^'*’’* 

he was thinking only about the prime of life. It is then that enjoy¬ 
ment predominates and pleasure tips the scale. That is the time 
when the pagan Nemesis offers advances and credit, allowing 
accounts to be rendered without payment; but she obtains her reim¬ 
bursement in old age. . . . 

Alardus Amstelredamus. This summary of the ‘Letter from Hippocrates' was 
composed in the Abbey of Egmont in Holland in 152^. The edition used is 
Sulin^iaci in [the collectioti of] Johannes Soter, 1539. 

words are from an opera by Quinant ... 
p I’hai the tiods invented glory for themselves alone / And pleasures for us’.} 
See his letter to Balzac in vol, i{ of Recueil des kttres nouveiUs^ Paris, 1684, p. 
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[Remark (G) omitted ] 

(H) Of seeking among forbidden pleasures the remedies for 
their anxieties.] Is this not to deliver oneself from a physical harm 
through a moral harm? And is the remedy not worse than the dis¬ 
ease? And is one not very wretched if one has no better refuge than 
this? It is very certain that a vast number of people can find no 
other respite. Domestic brawls and the display of ill management 
in the home force men out of doors to gaining, or to drinking at 
the tavern. Without it they cannot drive away their melancholy; and 
this is the sole distraction with which they assail their anxiety [ihag- 
m]. There are even those who deliberately intoxicate themselves to 
avoid the sorrows of the night, the time when they are most dis¬ 
tressed. They find that they are denied their slumber since their 
thoughts dwell too cruelly upon their misery. Which is why they 
use wire to procure a profound sleep. It is time snatched from ill 
fortune, and it secures the most formidable part of the day’s twenty- 
four hours. Generally speaking, women cannot make use of this 
buttress against anxiety^ and therefore their condition is more to be 
pitied than that of men - which is why Medea in Euripides declares 
that a woman ill married is in so wretched a condition that it is 
better for her to die than to live with her husband. For she cannot, 
like men, go beyond her house to seek out the necessary 
consolations. 

Et si nobis haec . . . [*If we behave well and our husband 
docs not resist the yoke of marriage but stays at home with 
us, our lives are blessed indeed. If not, it would be better to 
die. For a husband, when he is upset by problems at home, 
can go out and calm his anger by turning to a friend or peer. 

But we can only rely on one person for comfort. 


[Rjemark (I) omitted.] 


(K.) I am surprised that Rabbi Maimonides .. . could have 
thought that he had adequately refuted the doctrine of which 
1 speak,] He admits that the pagans and even some rabbis have 


Euripides, 24T, 
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made assertions about the preponderance of harm, which he calts 
mad and absurd .. 

He says that the cause of their extravagant error^^"^^^ is that they 
imagine that nature was made only for them, and that what has no 
relevance to their persons counts for nothing; from whence they 
infer that when something goes badly for them, all is amiss in the 
universe. He adds that were we to consider the smallness of man 
in relation to the universe, we should soon be convinced that the 
predominance of unhappiness has no meaning among the angels, or 
the celestial bodies, or among the elements and the mixed inanimate 
substances, or among many sorts of animal. Yet this observation of 
Maimonides does not address the point; because those w'hom he 
refutes mean only that among men the wretched things surpass the 
good things ,. . Subsequently, Maimonides says that the afflictions 
of mankind may be reduced to three categories: the first proceeds 
from man's having a body; the second proceeds from men’s machi¬ 
nations one against another; the third is those which a man brings 
on himself by his own avarice. He makes fine remarks on all this, 
but they are irrelevant to the question, For the dispute is not about 
the cause of man’s unhappiness, but about whether it is a matter of 
faa that the afflictions which he suffers surpass the good things 
which he enjoys. It means nothing to tell us that we, ourselves, are 
the cause of our misfortune; that we often trouble ourselves without 
good cause; and that the pleasures of life are countless, and some¬ 
times long lasting. For none of this is capable of solving the diffi¬ 
culty. A grain of evil, so to speak, spoils a hundred measures of 
good;^*"^” a tiny fragment of iron heated to the seventh degree 
annihilates more than a hundred feet heated to the fourth degree. 
No evil is small when it is looked upon as great, and nothing 
troubles an uneasy man more than to know that he has no reason 
to be troubled. ‘There is', says M. de Saini-Evremond, 

a sort of pain whose cause I cannot fathom, and since one 
is not able to find its true nature, 1 think it very difficult to 

Moses Maimonides, in More Nehuchm [Guide to the Perplexed], part 3, ch, 

*Cau$a ertoris fatui . ..’ [That is the cause of the foolish error of that man 
and of all his associates.'] Ibid.^ p. 355. 

Sea water whose taste is not bearable in Fact contains forty or forty-two time^ 
more fresh water than salt. 
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allay, or to preserve oneself against . . . This sort of distress 
is common to all men. It is the anxiety that makes us fail 
out with ourselves and which shows us that we have no 
reason to be troubled, and forces us, in spite of self-love, to 
confess within ourselves that we are unjust and unreason¬ 
able;*^"^ 

(L) Xenophanes believed in the incomprehensibility of all 
things.] Let us begin this remark with a passage from Diogenes 
Laertius . , . that is: *Sotion, who says that Xenophanes was the first 
w'ho rnaintained that all things were incomprehensible, was mis¬ 
taken. 

One does not learn from these words whether Diogenes Laertius 
is contesting what Xenophanes had understood by incomprehensi¬ 
bility; for he cannot contest it and at the same time accuse Sotion 
of error. The accusation would be accurate if, before Xenophanes, 
others had taught that all objects of our mind are beyond our under¬ 
standing. JLere are countless similar such passages in Diogenes 
Laertius; it hardly does him credit: for an exact mind would have 
avoided these ambiguities and obscurities. I make the conjecture 
ihat he intended to say that Xenophanes did not teach incompre¬ 
hensibility;^""^ but at the same time 1 think that he was wrong to 
assert it about this philosopher. Alt the appearances lead us to judge 
that Xenophanes taught that one could not understand anything in 
the nature of things. Plutarch attributes to him the view that our 
senses and our reason are deceptive faculties.^^""^ Others claim that 
he rejected the evidence of the senses in order to conclude that we 
must append faith to reason only, and they say that he was the first 
author to have held this doctrine. ‘Sensus visaque omnia. . [‘They 
believe that we must utterly reject the senses and all visible things, 
and that we must trust in reason alone. They claim that Xenophanes 


Saint-Evremond, Distoun dei ennuis et des desplamrs [Discourse on Troubles 
and .A^nxieties], p. xyj. My edition (vol, iv, p. 45), the Dutch one. i6gi, 
of what that critic [i.e. Saint-Evr^ond] mentions, 
Diogenes Laertius [, Lives of the Philosophers], 9,20. 

" See below citation n. 47=142, the passage from Sextus Empiricus. 

‘Sensus fallaces esse .[‘He argues that the senses are deceptive, and he also 
criticises reason along with them, as being defective in every matter.’] Plutarch, 
Stromata, in Eusebius, Praeparaiiimes evan^eiicae, i,8. 
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and Parmenides were the first thinkers to hold this doctrine/]^ 

I believe that Plutarch represents the system of Xenophanes more 
faithfully than did Aristocles. I believe that Xenophanes had hardly 
any more confidence in reason than he had in the senses: this is 
what persuades me. He was the first who taught that everything 
which has been made is corruptible/*”He taught also that all 
things were only one being; that there was no generation and no 
corruption; and that this sole being remained always the same and 
could not be subject to any change,^®"’"Hi quicquid esset . . 
[These men were convinced that w^hatever existed was only one 
being, that nothing existed which differed from it, that nothing was 
born, or corrupted, or changed in any But here, more 

succinctly, are the principles of Xenophanes connected sequentially. 
Firstly, he asserts^^“^^^ that nothing is made of nothing; that, to 
remove all ambiguity, is to say that a thing that has not always 
existed can never exist. He concluded from this that everything 
which is, has alw-ays existed; therefore, he adds, what has always 
existed is eternal; what is eternal is infinite, what is infinite is 
unique; for if it contains several beings, one of them would put an 
end to the other, therefore it would not be infinite* Furthermore, 
he says, what is unique is, above all, like itself; because if it con¬ 
tained any difference, it would not be one being but several beings. 
Finally, this unique being, eternal and infinite, must be immobile 
and unchangeable; since if it could change its position, there would 
be something beyond itself; thus it would not be infinite: and if 
without changing its place it could be altered, something which had 
not existed from all time would begin to be produced, and some¬ 
thing which had existed from all time would cease to be. Therefore, 
that is impossible; because anything which, not having existed eter¬ 
nally, begins to exist would be produced from nothing, and anything 
which has had no beginning has a necessary existence; it cannot 

Anstocles, De phtiotophta fOn Pfiilowphy], 8, in Eusebius, bk 14, 17, p. a 33. 
‘Primus definivit omne ., .’ ['He was the first to ddine everything which is 
made as being liable to corruption.’] Diogenes Laertiii$[, Lives of the Philos¬ 
ophers], 

See Plato, Sophists, p. 170c, 

Aristocles, in Eusebms, [note 33=128] above. 

See the treatise hy Aristotle on Xertophattes, Zen& and Qorgi&i^ in his W&rkSy 
vot. [, Geneva edition, 1605. 
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therefore ever cease to exist. Thus you can see, if we are to accept 
Aristotle, what his principles were.^“^^^^ 1 do not doubt at all that 
they seemed evident to him and that he believed that, in them, there 
was a train of consequences necessarily drawn from an incontestable 
principle* Orthodox theologians deny his principle that nothing can 
have a beginning. But they concede that the being that has never 
had a beginning is unique, infinite, immobile, and unchangeable; 
and that everything whose existence is necessary is indestructible. 
They teach, and reasonably, that God is subject to no change; since 
if any change occurred he would either acquire something or lose 
something. What he acquired would either be distinct from his sub¬ 
stance, or a mode identical with his substance. If it were a distinct 
being, God would not be a simple being; and, which is worse, he 
would be composed of a nature both created and uncreated.If 
it were a mode identical with his substance God would be able to 
produce from it only by producing himself; therefore, since he 
exists independently of his will and since he did not give himself 
his existence in the beginning, it follows that he can never give it 
to himself. Furthermore, nothing that exists necessarily can cease 
to exist, therefore it must necessarily be the case that God can never 
lose what he once had. Further, everything that one calls a modifi¬ 
cation or em inkaerem in alio [one being clinging to another] is of 
speh a nature that it cannot be produced except through the 
destruction of another entity \modaHt^^ just as when a new figure 
is necessarily the destruction of the old. This is why, were God to 
acquire something new, he would necessarily lose some other thing; 
because this new acquisition would not be a substance but an acci¬ 
dent or an ens inkaerem in atio. Therefore, since nothing which 
exists necessarily can cease to exist, it follows that God can never 
acquire anything new. Here you see the immutability of God based 
on evident ideas, Xenophanes added to these maxims the following: 
that nothing is made from nothing, or that each accident produced 
anew and distinct from divine substance would be drawn from the 
nothing. It must be denied therefore that the eternal being could 
acquire any new mode distina from its own subsunce. But he 




mi 

When a beinf is distinct from another it is not composite; thus every being 
distinct from every other being is made out of nothing; it is thus created. 
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found himself very embarrassed when they drew his attention to 
the continuous generation that occurs in nature, and that they are 
not false appearances* They prove both that the universe is not a 
single being, and that it contains something that is changeable, since 
it actually changes* To extricate himself from this objection he 
denied the evidence of the senses. He said that they deceive us; that 
it is not true that there is generation in nature, and that they are 
only false appearances. But, it was doubtless said to him, the 
appearances of the senses would not change if our mind remained 
always the same, and if the beings that are outside us do not change 
in any way; it is therefore necessary at least that what in us is the 
passive subject of the perceptions (what you call the deception of 
the senses) comes from a moveable and alterable being; it is thus 
not true (as you claim) that no change occurs in the universe* I do 
not see that he could have replied in any other way than as follows* 
Our reason is as fallible as our sense perceptions; everything is 
incomprehensible to it. For if our reason, even when it is based on 
evidence which is non plus ultra [incapable of improvement], does 
not encapsulate the truth, then this is a sign that the truth is an 
incomprehensible and impenetrable thing. Furthermore, relying on 
notions of evidence, I had insisted that nothing can be made out of 
nothing: from which it follows necessarily that nothing can begin, 
and everything that has once existed always exists, which proves 
evidently the immobility and the immutability of everything; I had, 
I say, understood that clearly, and nevertheless the experience of 
my senses and my feelings convinces me that I am changeable; thus 
I have understood nothing with certainty; and thus I have no faculty 
proportioned to the truth. It was in this way, we can suppose, that 
he reasoned, and from this we can conclude that the sects of the 
Acataieptics'*®^'^^ and the Pyrrhonians had as their cradle nothing 
other than the principle of the immutable unity of all things main¬ 
tained by Xenophanes. 

I do not claim that he was right in the consequences that we 
have just seen; 1 assert all this only so that one may see that I 
refute this philosopher^‘=’^^ out of the proper motives of the 

It was they who taught incomptehensibiliry. 

See my dtation from Diogenes Laertius at the beginning of this remark [30= 

125]- 
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historian, 1 have on my side firstly the testimony of 
that of Cicero,that of Plutarch,^’and certain lines of 
Xenophanes/^"^'^^ which were not unknown to Diogenes Laert- 
In the second place, I can say that Xenophanes had 
principles which necessarily required him, as I have just given 
proof, to support incomprehensibility. Let us state the lines in 
which he asserts his position. 

Nullus aperte vir scit, sed neque vir sciet unquam 
De diis et cunctis a me quae dicta fuerunt. 

Namquc licet sit perfectum quod dixerit ille, 
llle tamen nescit, cunctis et opinio in his est. 

[‘No one dearly knows, or will ever know', about the gods and all 
the claims I make about them. For although someone might say 
something excellent, he does not know for certain that it is so, since, 
in every one of these matters, it is simply his opinion, 

In these words one sees manifestly that Xenophanes says that no 
one can arrive at a clear and certain knowledge of the truth, and 
that although a man may encounter the truth, he could not know 
that he had encountered it. In all matters, he continues, there are 
only opinions to grasp. Sextus Empiricus'**"’^* places him firmly 
among those who denied that there is a enterium veritatis^ or a rule, 
or a measure, of the truth, I admit that he does not adopt the 
view'*^*^ of those who number him among the Acataleptics, but he 
attributes to him, however, the belief that one could never under¬ 
stand anything with the degree of certitude which amounts to 
knowledge \la iaence]; and that one never attains anything other 
than judgements of apparent truth [vraisenihhnce]^ or probability 
Ipfobabiltt^, Is that not, at base, to support acatalepsy, or the incom¬ 
prehensible nature of things? . . 


* 1 = 1^1 
4,1=I iS 
44=li'J 
45*J+0 
46=141 
47-141 


4S-I4.1 

4^144 

5{>.147 


See aWe, n. 30=1^5. 

See below, n. 5(1=147. 

Sec above, n. 32=127. 

See citation n. 47=142, relating to Sextos Empiricus. 

He cites them at the beginning of Vita Pyrrh&nix [I.ife of Pyrrho], g,72. 
Xenophanes, m Sextus Empiricus, Advenus matkematim [Against the Math- 
ematidansj, pp. 146, 157, 280. See also PUtarch, De audiendts poeits [On Heed¬ 
ing the Poets], p. 17E, 

Ibid., p. 14(1 

Ibid, and pp 156, 157. 

Menagius, in Diogenes X.aertius [, Lives’ of the Philosophers], 9,20, 
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In respect of the particular question as to whether this philos¬ 
opher is the first to have opted for incomprehensibility, as Sotion 
asserts, it is no longer a subject on which to suspend judgement, 
since Plato says that before Xenophanes others believed in the unity 
of all things/'"'*^ a dogma which seems to me to be the high road 
to incomprehensibility. Nothing is more curious than the lines of 
I’imon reponed by Sextus Empiricus . . . . . 

I observe in passing that the Jesuit who comrnented on Cicero’s 
De naiura deorum [On the Nature of the Gods] took the side of 
Xenophanes against Aristotle somewhat inconsiderately, 

Dubio procul exciderit. . . [‘Without doubt the said Velleius 
failed to notice the judgement which Aristotle cast upon 
Xenophanes in the Metaphysics^ 1,5, where he remarks on 
the obscurity of that person, both in his manner of thinking 
and in the expression of his thought. Moreover he has con¬ 
tempt for Xenophanes as being uncultivated and a man of 
considerable negligence, and he thinks that he should be 
excluded from the whole confraternity of philosophers. 
However, he attributes to Xenophanes that view about God 
which suggests a mode of thinking which is far from unculti¬ 
vated . . 

That priest was greatly in the wrong to attribute to Xenophanes 
a reasonable position on the nature of God; for the opinion of this 
philosopher on that subject is an abominable impiety. It is a Spinoz- 
ism more dangerous than the one I refute in the article on Spinoza, 
because Spinoza’s hypothesis carries within it its own antidote 
through the mutability, or the continual corruptibility which, 
having regard to its entities [modaiites]^ it attributes to the divine 
nature. This corruptibility overturns common sense, and shocks 
both ordinary and distinguished mind.s; but the immutability of all 
matter, which Xenophanes attributes to the infinite and eternal 
being, is a dogma of the purest theology; if can thus be very per¬ 
suasive in favour of the rest of the hypothesis. . . . 

But the Jesuit, whom I refute, w'as not wrong in everything; for 
he is able with justice to condemn Aristotle for scorning the intelli- 

iirnm Sophiily p, 170- 

Sejtfus Empiriem, Pyrrhoneiot Itypolupcsets [Outlines of Pyrrhonism], 1.33, p, 

46, editian of Geneva, t6zi , 

Lestalopier, in his comments on Cicero, De naiura deorum, 1,28, p. 44. 
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gence of Xenophanes; although a true greatness of mind and a 
strong capacity for reasoning do not allow one to fall in this manner, 
it is however true that a moderate intelligence would never fly so 
high as Xenophanes, nor fall so low, He reasoned more consequen¬ 
tially than Aristotle, who, admitting no creation, recognised an eter¬ 
nal matter susceptible successively to an infinity of shapes. For, if 
elephants have not to fear such spiders’ webs, flies should fear them 
even less. It is not mediocrity of spirit which makes one doubt^'®* 
one’s capacity to arrive at a legiumate certainty^^^^^ - mediocrity is 
more suitable for inflating one’s confidence than for raising one’s 
doubts^*^'^" - and one can say of the Acataleptics, ‘faeijnt intelli- 
gendo ut nihiJ intelligant’ [‘they convey by understanding that they 
understand nothing’], They arrive at the dogma of incompre¬ 
hensibility not through knowing nothing about it, but through 
apprehending such things far better than the greatest part of the 
world apprehends them; although they do not know them in the 
right way. ., , 

The Socinians themselves are, in certain respects, Acataleptics; 
they cannot say sincerely that it is not incomprehensible that a 
nature which exists of itself is changeable. It seems, therefore, that 
in certain respeas their boldness surpasses that of Xenophanes, He, 
finally, takes the position of saying that be understands neither 
whether an eternal nature is changeable, nor whether it is unchange¬ 
able; but as for them [the Socinians], they conclude that it is 
changeable: from which it follows that a being which exists from all 
eternity is indeed destructible,and that is the one thing in the 
world which is most contrary to the evidence of our ideas. 

I cannot conclude without making the following two obser- 


Socrates, Zeno of Elis, Atcesilaus, and similar adversaries of certitude were 
the most sublinne minds of antiquity. 

‘Qui plura nout. .["He who knows much has all the more doubts,’] Gabriel 
Naude, Addition d ia vie de Loan XI [Addition to the Life of Louis XI], p. 
3H, circs this as from Aristotle, Rhetoric^ but others dtc it as from Aene^ 
Siivius. 

"[mperitia. audaciam, ratiociiutio vero metum afiiert,’ [^I^oruice makes one 
bold, whereas reasoning makes one fearful.’] Thucydides, 2, p. 26*. 

Terence said the same concerning another matter, in the prologue to Andria. 
is_iw miking the world God gave to matter the form that he wanted 

to give to it, He thus destroyed the eternal form of matter. Whether this fonn 
made a mode or a distinct accident is of Httle importance. It was i real thing 
which perished, although it had never begun, and had no edident cause. 
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vations: firstly, that the evidence from the principles of Xenophanes 
on the immutability of what is eternal accords, in every degree, with 
what one sees in the clearest notions of one’s mind; so that besides 
it being incontestable that change takes place, evidenced by things 
that take place outside ourselves, the best position that our reason 
can adopt is to say that everything, apart from God, has a beginning. 
You see here the dogma of creation; because to claim to explain 
nature’s generation {through postulating several eternal principles, 
whose diverse actions and reactions diversify what would otherwise 
remain uniform, should nothing external intervene) is to flee from 
one inconvenience by leaping into a greater one. My second 
observation is that the evidence of these principles of Xenophanes 
provides us with an excellent demonstration against Spinoza, for if 
everything which has no point of beginning is unchangeable, the 
God of Spinoza is incapable of any change; for he is thus not the 
immanent cause of the changes which take place in the 
universe.Every immanent cause produces something in itself; 
for this thing is either a mode that is identical with the subsUnce 
that it modifies, or it is a quality, absolutely and really distinct from 
its subject of mkesion. If it is an identical mode, God cannot produce 
it; for, since that divine substance exists necessarily, it cannot follow 
from any efficient cause. If it is a distinct quality, God can, there¬ 
fore, create beings distinct from himself, and from that moment the 
hypothesis of Spinoza has no further place. Add to this that the 
production of one mode or accident^"'** is the destruction of 
another; from which it follows that if God were the immanent cause 
of change in nature, there would be eternal modes which would 
have perished; for Spinoza would not have been able to say, without 
contradicting himself, that what he calls God did not always have 
modes. Examine his distinction between natura naturans [a nature 
that creates nature] and natura naturata [a nature created by nature], 
and you will see that it is, at base^ a receptacle of contradictions. 


Note ihai: if rhe Church Fathers had beJieved ivhar rhe minister fPierre Jurieu], 
author of the Pmoraki^ imputes to them concerning the generation of the 
Word, they would have had, on the tnutahility of God, a notion almost as 
impious as that of Spinoza. See [BayleJ mehntm rwerdf [Heaven's Gate 
is Qosed, OD ii, pp. 817-^2], pp. iz8 ei seq. 

\ refer to the accidents which are ern twAoereiw in alio. 
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(M) He complained of his poverty.] I am so poor, said he one 
day to Hiero, king of Syracuse, that I can afford to keep only two 
servants. Fancy that, replied Homer, whom you never 

cease to decry and dead though he is, was able to support ten 
thuusaiid! 


61^167 


Plutarch, In Apophlhepti. Amyot^s version, p. 157. 



Clarifications: On Atheists and On Obscenities 


fShortly after publication tn i6gj formal charges laid against 
the Dictionary/ at the imitgatim of Pierre Jurieu. Its references to 
Epicureans and atheists, and its obscenities, the theologian alleged, 
were offensive to religion. After deliberating for a year, the Consistory 
of the Calvinist Church in Rotterdam cleared Bayle but on condition 
that he made changes. (See Die, vol. xvi, pp. 28^-joo.J In the 
second edition of i;o2 Bayle accordingly amended the articles David' 
and ‘Xenophanes’, and included four vindicatory essays. The latter 
were entitled: i. On the praises bestowed on certain persons who 
have denied either the providence of God, or the existence of 
God. 11. On the objections to the Manicheans. iii. On the objec¬ 
tions to the Pyrrhonians. iv. On obscenities, Of these Clarifications 
the First and the Fourth are included here, 

Bayle denied the charge that he had defended atheism, explaining 
that he had sought to examine a more testable proposition that had a 
bearing on the persecution of the religiously unorthodox: namely, 
whether human conduct was motivated solely by the individual’s love or 
fear of God, or whether by a combination of natural factors such as love 
ofpraise and fear of disgrace. A political reading of the defence indicates 
that Bayle’s target was not religion's truth, but religion’s supposed util¬ 
ity, and the fallacy of the age, believed by politiques to be true, that 
a public religion was an indispensable instrument of government. The 
persecution of sects, in Bayle j view, had been reinforced by this fallacy 
and the error continued to block the way to true toleration and freedom. 

Bayle’s First and Fourth Clarificatiorts insisted therefore that a ‘utili¬ 
tarian' case, not just a ‘humane’, or ^charitable' case, should be made 
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for riUgwus and intellectual diversity. The well-governed republic had 
everything to gain from examining all ideas, and by ensuring the freedom 
of the printed word,] 

First Clarification: On Atheists 

The comments that have been made in respect of the 
good morals of certain persons who had no religion at 
all cannot in any way prejudice the true faith, and arc 
no affront to it. 

Those who have been oflended at my saying that there have been 
atheists and Epicureans whose propriety in moral matters has sur¬ 
passed that of most idolaters are entreated to reflect carefully upon 
all the considerations which I am going to propose. If they do, their 
indignation will evaporate and entirely disappear. 

L The fear and love of God are not the sole basis of human 
action. There are other principles that motivate a man: the love 
of praise, the fear of disgrace, qualities of the temperament, the 
punishments and rewards available to the magistrates, all have 
immense influence upon the human heart. Were anyone to doubt 
it, he would have to be unaware of what takes place within himself 
and what the common occurrences of daily living regularly reveal 
to him. But does it appear that anyone is so artless as to be unaware 
of such things? What I have established concerning these other 
springs of human action may, therefore, be placed among the 
number of common notions. 

11 . Fear and love of the Divinity are not always a more active 
principle than all the others. Love of glory, fear of disgrace or death 
or suffering, or the hope of preferment, all act with greater effect 
upon some men than the desire of pleasing God and the fear of 
breaking his commandments. Were anyone to doubt it they would 
be unconscious of a part of their own motives and they would know 
nothing of what takes place daily among humankind. The world 
abounds with people who would rather sin than offend a prince 
who can promote or ruin their prospects. Men daily subscribe to 
confessions of faith against their conscience either to save their pos¬ 
sessions, or to avoid imprisonment, exile, death and so on. A soldier 
who has given up everything for his religion, but finding himself 
obliged cither to offend God if he avenges himself for a trifle, or to 
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be thought a coward if he does not, gives himself no rest until he 
has received satisfaction for the affront, notwithstanding that he is 
in peril of killing or being killed, and thereby of being in a state 
that must be followed with eternal damnation. It is not likely that 
anyone is so ingenuous as to be ignorant of such facts. Therefore, 
let us place arnong agreed ideas about morals the following aphor¬ 
ism; that the fear and the love of the Divtmty are not always the most 
active principles motivating the actions of men. 

II]. That being so, it ought not to be reckoned as a scandalous 
paradox, but rather as a very likely possibility, that some men with¬ 
out religion are more motivated to lead a decent, moral life by their 
constitution, in conjunction with the love of praise and the fear of 
disgrace, than are some others by the instincts of conscience. 

IV. There ought to be a greater outrage that so many people arc 
seen to be convinced of the truth of religion while at the same time 
being steeped in crime. 

V. Indeed, it is stranger that pagan idolaters should have per- 
formed good actions than it js strange that atheistical philosophers 
should have lived like virtuous men, since those idolaters must have 
been encouraged to commit crimes by their very religion. For if 
they were to emulate their gods, which is the essence of religion, 
they must have believed that they were required to be envious and 
deceitful and to engage in fornication, adultery and pederasty, etc. 

VI. From which it may be concluded that the idolaters who lived 
virtuously were guided simply by ideas of reason and decency, or 
by the desire for praise, or by their natural constitution, or by such 
other principles as may be found in the absence of religion. Why 
then should we expect to find more true virtue under a regime of 
pagan idolatry than under a regime of irreligion? 

VII. Observe, 1 entreat you, that in speaking of the decent morals of 
certain atheists, I have not ascribed to them any true virtues. Their 
sobriety, chastity, probity, contempt of wealth, zeal for the public 
well-being, their desire to be of service to their neighbour, did not 
proceed from their love of God, and did not tend to honour and glo¬ 
rify him. They themselves were the origin and the object of their 
behaviour: ramour-propre [love of sell] was its foundation and the 
term is self-explanatory. Their actions were merely s/Wkij peccata^ 
glorious sins, as St. Augustine says of all the magnificent actions of 
the pagans. To say what 1 have said is thus in no manner to disparage 
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the prerogatives of true religion. It is still The case that truly good 
works are produced only from spiritual motives. And what is it to the 
true religion if the worshippers of Jupiter and Saturn are no better in 
their actions than those who have no religion? 

viiL If those who arc offended claim that, with respect to a virtu¬ 
ous life, one cannot praise the decent morals of Epicurus without 
supposing that it is the same thing to have no religion whatsoever as 
to profess any religion, they are defective in the an of consequential 
reasoning, and they have completely misunderstood the nature of 
the question, I have compared atheism only with paganism. There¬ 
fore true religion is not under comparison, and is excluded from our 
discussion. The issue is only about cults introduced and inspired by 
the devil; and about w^hether those who have professed such forms 
of worship, infamous in origin and content, have been more regular 
than atheists in the practice of decent behaviour. I presume, as a 
point indubitable and fully agreed, that in the true religion there is 
not only more true virtue than anywhere else, but that outside this 
religion there is no true virtue at all, ror any fruits of righteousness. 
What purpose does it serve then to claim that I injure true religion? 
Does it lessen the harm that may be alleged of the false religion? 
And should it not rather be feared that the display of such zeal will 
be offensive to moderate people, and over-nice to a cult supposed, 
by every doctor of theology, to be created by the devil and detested 
by God? 

IX. 1 could not rightly have taken exception to these complaints 
had I written a romantic novel in which my characters were 
depicted as both atheistical and truly virtuous; for since I would 
have been master of their words and deeds, 5 would have had the 
option of describing them in a manner suited to the taste of the most 
scrupulous reader. But since my Dictionary is a historical work, I 
have no right whatsoever to represent people as others would like 
them to have been. 1 must represent them as they actually were; I 
can suppress neither their faults nor their virtues. Seeing then that 
1 advance nothing concerning the conduct of certain atheists other 
than what the authors I cite relate of them, no one has cause to take 
offence. To encourage my critics to reflect further upon the truth 
of what I say, 1 need only ask them whether they believe the sup¬ 
pression of true fm:ts to be the duty of a historian, 1 am sure that 
they would never subscribe to such a proposition. 
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Not that I doubt that there are people artful enough to admit 
that a factual truth \une vmte de faxt\ ought to be suppressed by a 
historian if it is liLcly to lessen the abhorrence of atheism^ or the 
veneration of religion in general. But I most humbly entreat them 
not to take it amiss if I continue to believe that Ciod has no need of 
the artifices of polemic^t and though it might have a place in a poem 
or in a work of oratory, it does not follow that 1 ought to allow it 
in a historical dictionary* They must permit me to inform them that 
it is sufficient to work for the right religion, since all that would be 
done for religion in general would be as useful equally for paganism 

as for Christianitv. 

■* 

XI. I should have been much more deserving of censure had I 
suppressed the facts objected to; for besides contravening the funda¬ 
mental rules of historical scholarship, I should have omitted matters 
which, in their essence, are highly advantageous to the true system 
of grace* I have shown in another place' that nothing can be more 
suitable for demonstrating the corruption of the human heart, a 
corruption naturally invincible and surmountable only by the Holy 
Spirit, than to show that those who have no spiritual assistance arc 
as wicked under the practice of a religion as those who live under 
atheism* I add here that one could give no greater joy to the Pelagi¬ 
ans than to say that the fear of false Gods was able to induce the 
pagans to renounce some vices. For if, out of fear of incurring the 
wrath of heaven, they had abstained from doing evil, then they 
could also have been led to virtue through the desire for spiritual 
rewards, and so procure for themselves the love of God. That is, 
they might have been able not only to fear but also to love the 
Divinity, and so act upon this proper principle. The two handles 
by which one motivates man are the fear of punishment and the 
desire of reward. If he can be moved by the former he may also by 
the latter; for one cannot rightly admit the one and reject the other. 

XII. If certain persons more than ordinarily fair and enlightened 
cite, as their sole reason for being offended, the artifice which has 
been used, in their opinion, of raising the virtuous lives of atheists 


See Ftmeei dt^yervs jur comeus, pp, 437, 490, 599; ajid Addition aux pmstes 
diverses^ pp. 58, i [o. [For these same works in Bayle’s CE|iur« dwfries^ see PD, 
PP-, Additions am Ptnsees dtverses sur Us iometes ou leponse i 

un Jibelle intitule, “Courte Revue des maximes de morale et des principes de 
religion de I'auteur des Pensees diversfs sur Us etc.” OD itt, pp, 161-86,] 
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with my readers, I would beg them to consider that, in the present 
case, subterfuge could be highly excusable and might even be looked 
upon as a subject of edification. To perceive this, one need only call 
to mind an episode of my treatise on Comets. 'I'he true purpose of 
that bcK)k was to confute with an argument from theology what is 
commonly said about comets as ill omens.^ 

The need to strengthen this argument led me to draw a compari¬ 
son between atheism and paganism. For without that, my demon¬ 
stration would have been exposed to an objection which would have 
rendered it unfit to evince what 1 needed to prove. Therefore, it 
was necessary for me either to leave that objection unanswered, or 
to refute the arguments of those who say that pagan idolatry was not 
so great an evil as atheism. The complete success of the encounter 
depended, largely upon the success of this line of argument, and 
therefore, according to the rules of debate and by virtue of the 
rights belonging to an author, I was obliged to avail myself of what¬ 
ever logic and history could afford to answer the objection. It was 
not, therefore, out of frivolity or perversity that I related certain 
matters of fact tending to reveal that atheists are not necessarily 
more disorderly in their behaviour than idolaters. The rules of 
debate and the right everyone has to rebut the objections to which 
he sees his thesis exposed thus laid upon me the indispensable need 
to take such a course. Loud protests were made about this part of 
my work and some even tried to make it appiear pernicious. I was 
therefore obliged to defend it as far as reason and fact would permit 
and, consequently, nobody ought to be surprised if, when occasion 
offers, I tell my readers that history informs us that this or that 
person, who denied either the existence or the providence of God, 
or the immortality of the soul, did nevertheless live like a virtuous 
man. This assertion, which would perhaps be a just cause of offence 
in another book, is none at all in mine. On the contrary it might 
edify my readers since it shows that 1 have not advanced a paradox 
out of a principle of vanity, but that I have made an observation 
which is fundamentally certain and which seems false only to those 
who have failed to examine it. Nothing is more offensive than a 

^ See Preface to the third edition, [Kor the full reference in the (Eut^es diverges., see 
PD^ OD tu, pp. t 5 i- 8 , Treface dc la troisieme et quatriime Edition ... 1699, 
1704’, pp. 7^1 
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man who^ to give himsdf sonu^ distinction, brazenly affects to 
depart from the common path: but if tbert are authors who have 
opened themselves to the suspicion of having such an inclination, 
not through their own fault but because readers were not thor^ 
oughly acquainted with the matter, nothing can be more edifying 
than to see them justify themselves, 

XIII, In order to remove any suspicions of a perverse affectation 
completely, I have taken care to remark as often as possible on the 
improper conduct of atheists.' If I have not done so more often it 
was only because the material was lacking. The public was aware 
that T called for examples to be pointed out to me.* Nobody has 
taken the trouble and I have noi as yet been able to discover them 
by my own inquiries. 1 do not pretend to denv that in all countries 
in all ages there have existed persons who, through their debaucher¬ 
ies and their long-standing criminal habits, have smorhered explicit 
faith in the existence of God. However, since history has not con¬ 
served their names it is not possible to speak of them. It is conceiv¬ 
able that amongst those criminals, ruffians and celebrated assassins 
who commit crimes of that sort there are some who have no 
religion, but the contrary is still more probable given that among 
the many malefactors who pass through the hangman's hands, there 
are none that are found to be atheists,' 

The ministers who prepare them for death alw'ays find them 
ready enough to desire the joys of paradise. As for those profane 
hearts steeped in excess who, in the judgement of Father Garasse 
and many other w'riters, are avowed atheists, J have not brought 
them into the discussion; the question here being not about people 
who are called practical atheists - people who live without fear of 
God though not without belief in his existence - but about those 
understood as theoretical atheists - as for example Diagoras, Vanini, 
Spinoza, etc. 1 mean people W'hose atheism is attested either by 
o by their own writings. The question turns uniquely 
upon the moral conduct [/e.? mrrurs] of this category of atheist. It is 

* As in articles ‘Bryn Bomthenitc’, v<il. jri, pp. 4^^, .jqS and ‘Cntiss’, voi v, 

, P 331 

See AdJiUons huj( iitvines sur ks nmetcs^ p, S6; see also p 75 [Sec ti, i 

above,] 

f speak thus becau.se I do not recall having read any account of the final atheism 
t)f this son of people, nor heard of any, 
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with regard to them that I wished to be given examples of a dis¬ 
ordered life- If 1 had found any I would have made full use of 
them. There is nothing more ordinary in history than to encounter 
reprobates whose repulsive acts elicit disgust but whose very impiet¬ 
ies and blasphemies indicate that they believed in the Divinity. 
Observe that as a natural consequence of the constant teaching of 
theologians, the devil, who is the most evil of all creatures but 
incapable of atheism, is the instigator of all the sins of humankind; 
further, that it follows that the most outrageous malignity of man 
must have the same character as the malignity of the devil; that is 
ro say that it must be accompanied by the belief In the existence of 
God. A maxim of the ancient philosophers confirms this reasoning.'’ 

XIV, If what I have previously said is capable of edifying sensitive 
consciences by making them see that the principle which alarms 
them agrees with the most orthodox principles, they will find no 
less edification in what I am about to propose. That the greatest 
reprobates are not atheists, and that since most of the atheists whose 
names have come down to us have been persons of virtue as the 
world goes, it is a mark of the infinite wisdom of God, and a reason 
for admiring his providence. For it has sought to set limits to the 
corruption of man so that there might he societies upon earth; and if 
it has favoured only a few' wdth sanctifying grace, it has everywhere 
dispersed a restraining grace,^ which, like a strong floodgate, holds 
back the waters of sin to prevent a general inundation which would 
destroy every state, whether monarchical, aristocratic or democratic, 
and so on. It is commonly said that the means used by God to 
achieve this end have been to preserve in the mind of man the idea 
of virtue, vice and a sense of a Providence which tikes care of 
creation, and which punishes the bad and rewards the good. You 
w'ill find this idea in the common notions of divinity and in an 
abundance of other orthodox works. Now what is the logical out¬ 
come of this proposition? Is it not to conclude that if there are 
people whom God does not permit to fail into the systems of Epic- 

^ ‘Propter quod unumquodque . , [‘What causes an attribute to apply to a subject 
always possesses that attribute in an even greater degree.’] Aristotle. Anaiyt. Poster. 
[Posterior Anahtics], 1,2. See also his Metaphys. [Metaphysics], 2.1, 

1 have been informed by a theologian that it is by virtue of this idea that one can 
s pea it ol God’s Prov'dence in the sense that it never permits critrie to get so out 
i>f hand that it reaches the point of destroying societies. 
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urus or rhe atheists, they are principally those brutish beings whose 
crueity, presumptuousness, avarice, rage and imhition can swiftly 
bring about the ruin of a great country? Is it not to say that if he 
forsakes certain people to the point of permitting them to deny 
either his existence or his providence, they are principally persons 
whose temper, education, positive ideas of virtue, love of noble 
glory, and sensitivity to dishonour serve as sufficient restraint to 
enable them fo do their duty? Vou see thereby two consequences 
that follow naturally from the principles of theology w'hich 1 have 
mentioned above. Therefore by pointing out to my readers in vari¬ 
ous parts of this Dictionary that the greatest profligates have had 
some religion, and that other persons, who have had no religion at 
all, have lived according to the rules of decency, I have said nothing 
whatsoever that does not accord with these two consequences; and 
that it follows that no one can reasonably continue to take offence. 

XV. Jt would be far more legitimate to see the hand of God in ail 
these matters, as well as the admirable way of his providence which 
attains the same ends through different paths. Thus the restmmng 
prinapk [k prmdpe reprimant]^ so necessary, according to theo¬ 
logians, for preserving societies, exerts its effect by the brake of 
idolatry' in some countries and persons, and by the constitution or 
strength of ideas and a taste for moral virtue in certain others. The 
Greeks, inventive and hedonistic, and thereby susceptible to a ter¬ 
rible succession of crimes, had need of a religion that w'ould encum¬ 
ber them with an infinity of rituals. Had the diversity of ceremonies, 
sacrifices, and oracles not offered them many distractions and if 
superstitious terrors had not caused them fear, they would have had 
too great an opportunity to fall into harm. The Scythians, a rough 
people with neither currency, nor apparel, nor good food, merely 
despised sensual pleasures or knew notiiing of them.^ This was 
enough to maintain their republic and to prevent them from injur¬ 
ing one another. They were so fashioned that each w'as content with 

^^u^um et argentum, [‘Goltl and silver they reject just as the rest of the humao 
race pursue them, This plain living has also prcftluced in rhem an uprightness of 
character, since they covet nothing which belongs to others. For wherever riches 
have a use, people are greedy for them J most ccrrainly wish that the rest of the 
human race had the same self-restraint and absence of covetousness ... In short, 
it .sectns strange that what gives them their nature is what the Greeks cannot attain 
for all their philosophers’ precepts and their sages’ extensive teachings,’] Justinian, 
Jnstttutwnes, i 1 . 
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what he had. There is na need at all for codes or digests among 
such people, 

Thus you sec fifteen considerations which seem to nne sufficient 
to remove the problems which according to some can be found in 
certain parts of my l>ictionary. They might pmovide the basis for a 
substantia] book, but here I have been content to present them 
briefly, given that I have discussed them elsewhere"’ in somewhat 
greater detail, and that 1 intend to consider them more fully in a 
future work." 

Fourth Clarification: On Obscenities 

That if there are obscenities in this work^ they are not of 
the sort that can reasonably be censured. 

1, When it is said that there are obscenities in mv work one needs 

■* 

to be aware that the following distinct meanings may be under 
consideration. 

1. Either that the author, making use of vulgar words, gives a 
description of his own debaucheries, that he applauds himself, that 
he congratulates himself, that he exhorts hi.s readers to abandon 
themselves to impurity, and that he commends it to them as the 
surest way of enjoying life, and that he asserts that ordinary conven¬ 
tions should be ridiculed and the maxims of the virtuous should be 
treated as old whves’ tales. 

2. Or that the author relates in a free and jovial style certain 
passionate adventures, fabricated as to the substance, or at least as 
to the detail and circumstance; and that he introduces into his nar¬ 
rative many amorous incidents, which he embellishes with every 
passible relish in order to make them entertaining, and thus more 
suitable for nurturing the yearning for romantic intrigue than for 
any other purpose. 

3. Or that the author, contemplating revenge upon an unfaithful 
mistress, or to excuse the transports of his passion, or to cast invec¬ 
tive upon a courtesan, or to celebrate the marriage of a friend, or 

’ ‘Justiua gentis ingenih culta non Icgihus.' [This people’s sense of justice was 

cultivated through their natural disposition, not by law 'j Ibil 

In Pensees dwenes iur jV.t eomem. 

" See tht Prffact: to the third edition of these Pensm (see n. 2 above], 
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to divert himsdf by revealing Kis thoughts, gives free scope to his 
muses, and writes epigrams, epithalamiums and so on, m a style 
which is characterised by a number of lewd expressions. 

4. Or that the author, inveighing against wantonness, describes it 
too nakedly, too vividly and too coarsely, 

5. Or that rhe author, in a tract of physics, or of medicine, or of 
jurisprudence, expresses himself directly either upon the subject of 
generation, or upon the causes and remedies of infertility, or upon 
grounds for divorce etc. 

6. Or that the author, commenting upon the Latin texts of Cat¬ 
ullus, Petronius, or Martial, has inserted a profusion of foul and 
\'ulgar expressions- 

7. Or that the author, recounting the history of a sect or a person 
whose acrioTis were infamous, has included very ingenuously a great 
many things which are wounding to chaste ears. 

8- Or that the author, considering cases of conscience and par¬ 
ticularly of the different species of carnal sin, has said many things 
that modesty cannot easily accommodate. 

9. Or, lastly, that the author relates historical facts, which have 
been taken from other authors, which he has accurately quoted: the 
said facts being vile or immoral; that to contribute a commentary 
upon his historical narrations and to illustrate them with testimon¬ 
ies, reflections, and evidence, etc. he sometimes reproduces the 
words of certain writers who have spoken very freely; some in the 
c'apaeity of physician or jurist, others as soldier or poet; but that 
he says nothing that constitutes, either implicitly or explicitly, an 
endorsement of immoralitv; but that, on rhe contrary, he undertakes 
in his many narrations to create an abhorrence for it and to refute 
moral indifference. 

These are, it seems to me, ilie chief cireuinstances in which one 
may encounter waiters who can be accused of discussing obscenities. 
In the first instance cited, these wTiters deserve not merely casti¬ 
gation of the severest sort under canon law, but they should also be 
prosecuted by the civil magistrate as disturbers of public morals and 
as professed enemies of decenev. 

As to the second, third, fourth, fifth, sixth, seventh and eighth 
class, let each individual judge them as he sees fit; for they do not 
concern me, as 1 consider myself to be in only the ninth category, 
and it is suflficienr for me to consider obscenities of the last type. 
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Nevertheless 1 shall make two or three general reflections upon the 
others, 

H. I say in the first case that there are various gradations within 
the seven classes of writing which I surrender to the reader’s judge- 
One may stay within certain bounds^ or one may exceed 
them^ since the distinctions and the degree vary prodigiously. And 
it would be exceedingly unfair were one to pronounce the same 
sentence again.st every writer who falls into the second category. 
For example, the recent Cent or the tales of the Queen 

of Navarre, or Boccaccio’s Decameron, do not deserve the same 
severity as Aretino’s Raggimamenti^ or the Aloisia S\goea Toietana. 
'I'he authors of these last two works deserve to be banished with 
Ovid to the first category of obscene authors, 

I observe, in the second place, that in all ages an abundance of 
people have agreed in condemning obscenities; and yet their 
decisions have not elicited the respect of the authors judged; nor 
were they such that poets or commentators and so on ever felt 
obliged to conform to them upon pain of being excluded from the 
status of moral person. Censors of obscenities seem to be far more 
capable of closing the question with an arbitrary sentence upon the 
whole of the republic of letters than of forming a broad senate of 
opinion encompassing many sorts of person. For within it one 
should see not only people venerated for the austerity of their lives 
or their sacred profession, but also swordsmen, professed gallants 
and, in a word, the sort of person whose hedonistic living was an 
occasion of scandal. This could be a factor of great weight; for the 
right to compose wanton verses would, undoubtedly, be a bad thing 
if it were denounced by the very persons who live in a worldly 
manner. But though people habitually pontificate against obscene 
writing, this has never ensured that, henceforward, their judge¬ 
ments could be used to distinguish between decent and indecent 
authors. In the republic of letters a right, or a liberty, to publish 
works of this nature has always been upheld. Authors have never 
allowed such a right to be circumscribed; for many people of merit 
have prevented its limitation by virtue of the freedom which they 

Ntire that I am not prevented from confirming as sound the comments I have 
made in certain places, as for example [in Dir] in the article on the poet Lucret¬ 
ius, vol i\, p. 507, and the article ‘Quillet’, voJ. xi], p. 393. 

Recently reprinted, Amsterdain, I70[ in z vols , in duodecimo. 
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themselve& have appropriated to produce that sort of work; and 
without attracting any adverse comment, and without rendering 
themselves any less eligible for every honour and every privilege 
belonging to their estate, or for acceding to the preferments that 
fortune has promised/"^"^ . *, 

in. Let us see if the Protestants have been more severe,, . . 

The exhortations ol Theodore Beza did ntjt prevent Theodore 
de Juges from bringing out an edition of Petronfus with prolego¬ 
mena in which he sought to justify those who commented on the 
salacious conduct of the Romans. Wc find that Theodore de Juges 
suffered no damage cither to his reputation or his fortune . . . Let 
us not, then, be at all surprised if the faction which opposes those 
who condemn obscenities has always protected itself in the republic 
of letters. For, as well as advancing many reasons for their opinion, 
its members shelter under the authority of many examples. You 
may see those tw'o lines of argument in the prolegomena of Petrone 
de Goldast. All those who have defended authors who, in the 
capacity of physician or casuist, discuss obscene’^’’ material, are 
able to pit argument against argument, and authority against auth¬ 
ority. They lack neither great names nor serious testimony. 

. . . magnos se judice quisque metur. 

1‘Tveryone maintains that great men support their view.^]’'^ ''* 

But do not, 1 entreat you, suppose that 1 wish to place the argu- 
ments of protagonists and their adversaries on an equal footing. For 
1 have declared often enough and in several places that 1 wholly 
condemn the iewdness of Catullus and that of his imitators; and I 
add here that the arguments of those w'hu plead for the freedom to 
insert obscenities in an epigram seem to me to be very' weak in 
comparison with the arguments which oppose it.'’-’" I add also that 
an obscenity, slightly coarse, intended only to amuse, seems to me 
more deserving of condemnation than an invective which is exceed- 

1 do not claim ro apply thii to particular casts e.Kcetding certain limits, or to 
those persons who Jn additJnn deserve inlkrny in consequence of their actions, 
See [/)jcd article "Albert the Great’, Remark (D); ‘Sanchez {Thomas)’, Remark 

Luean, Pkanoha^ i.izy. 

One may compare (he reasons for and against if one reads Father Vavasseur in 
the book Dt cpigrammaie [Oii the Kpi^amb ch, a, entitled 'De obscenilaie in 
epigrammate vitanda’ [On the Avoidance of Obscenity in Elpigrams]. 
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ingly coarse, but intended to inspire a horror of lubricity. And as 
for the obscenities of the theatre T am strongly of the opinion that 
magistrates should treat them severely. They can only be a school 
for corruption, and belong more to the first category than to the 
seven categories which follow it, and which are here the subject of 
my preliminary remarks, I have one more argument to propose. 

IV. For 1 sa>, in the third place, that should anyone allege that it 
were better for the writers, who fall into these seven categories, to 
apply rhemselves only to serious matters and to treat their work 
with :hc degree of modesty required by the Gospel, he would 
indeed miss the point of the discussion. Such advice, though very 
good in itself, w^ould not be pertinent since these authors might 
reply that the question is not about deciding whether they have 
chosen the better part, and whether they have alighted upon the 
best possible use they might have made of their leisure and their 
pen, but that it is solely about determining whether they have taken 
a liberty punishable under the statutes of the republic of letters, or 
by the rules of civil order, or by the law of the state. They will have 
no difficulty at all in agreeing that they could not avoid condem¬ 
nation it they were to be judged according to the rules of the Evan¬ 
gelist. But they would argue that all authors find themselves more 
or less in the same position, given that there is not one among them 
of whom it might not be said that he could have chosen an occu¬ 
pation more Christian than that which he has at present. For 
example, even a theologian who has dedicated himself to com¬ 
menting upon Scripture could have put his life to a more Christian 
use. For would it not be of more value were he to divide his time 
between devotion to prayer and works of charity.^ Could he not 
devote one part of his day to meditating on the greatness of God 
and the four last things? And could he not use the other part to run 
from hospital to hospital assisting the poor, or from house to house 
consoling the afflicted and instructing small children? Since all men 
without exception, such authors will say, are incapable of giving a 
good account of their time before the severe tribunal of divine jus¬ 
tice, and since all have need nf divine mercy, in respect of their 
surfeit of useless activities and their failure to choose what was the 
most essential, we request then another jurisdiction. That is, we 
Will ask if we have done things which, either in the judgement of 
the public, or before the tribunal of the civil magistrate, debase the 
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standing of a decent man [honnete hcmme\^ and make him ineligible 
for the status, and the privileges, which are enjoyed by men of 
honour. We request what cannot he denied to countless honest 
women, who go to the theatre or to the ballet, who enjoy gaming 
and fine clothes, who lot)k after their appearance and who studiously 
assess how to present themselves with the most effect. For they are 
not so blind as to be unaw are that they fall short of the precepts of 
the Gospel; but so long as they do only that, they may properly 
claim the name, the quality, the rank, and the privileges of a 
respectable woman. They deserve, perhaps, the censure of Christian 
moralists, agreed; but until the judgement of the public, or the 
magistrate, has attached a mark of infamy to their way of life, one 
cannot designate them as dishonest w'omen, and W'hoever attempted 
to do so w^ould be required to make suitable reparation. They can 
invoke the custom and practice of centuries, since there have always 
been women of virtue w'ho have played cards, who were fond of the 
cabaret, the theatre, or jewellery; and who contravened neither the 
civil law, nor codes of human honour, nor abandoned themselves 
to the disorderly living of courtesans of a certain sort. Thus poets 
who too explicitly describe a wedding night can invoke the same 
defence. They can acknowledge that their muse might not only have 
employed them in a more laudable task, or that a Christian sonnet 
would have been preferable, but that even that sort of composition 
could have been bettered, It would have been more worthy still to 
have prostrated themselves in a life of prayer, emerging only to 
serve the sick in hospitals, etc. Thus there is no occupation whatso¬ 
ever that is not vulnerable to the argument that a better one might 
have been chosen - or, that of all the occupations in life, there is 
almost none more deserving of censure, if one judges it according 
to the rules of religion, than that which is the most ordinary; I mean 
the occupation of people who earn a living whether in commerce or 
in other legitimate w'ays. For the most lawful means, humanly 
speaking, of enriching oneself are contrary not only to the spirit of 
the Gospel but also to the literal prohibitions of Jesus Christ and 
his Apostles, It is therefore in the interests of everyone in general 
that God should be merciful about the ways in which they employ 
their time. The poets of whom I speak, having established the prin¬ 
ciple, add that they have done no more than follow' in the footsteps 
of certain persons who were illustrious for their virtue and thetr 
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wisdom; chat the liberty which they have seized has never died 
among honest people; that if it had been abused for many centuries 
to serve only debauchery it would be inexcusable^ and that one 
might properly proceed against the miscreants for their misuse of 
it; but it would be found that the right of possession was on their 
side, and that a thing w'hich so many persons of honour have prac^ 
tised is honestly defended^^*"’^ Here is a maxim from Pliny on 
the subject* He was among the finest minds and the most honest 
men of his age, but he composed verses that were found too 
wanton,He was accused, but he defended himself with an abun¬ 
dance of good examples. Yet he would not cite the Emperor Nero, 
for I know - added he - that things in no manner become worse 
because wicked people do them occasionally, bur that they are 
honest because good people do them oftenr'^^^ That will suffice 
with regard to poets. Let us now examine whether writers who 
belong to the other categories under consideration can use the same 
arguments. There are even chose who say something more contro¬ 
versial ~ that a physician, for example, and a doctor can maintain 
that it is their duty to explain what concerns generation, anaemia, 
sterility, childbirth, uterine flux, exactly as one explains fermen¬ 
tation, indigestion, or gout, etc. A casuist will argue that it is no 
less necessary to instruct confessors and their penitents in the vari- 
ou.s ways in which one may sin against chastity, or commit every 
sort of commercial fraud. 

In the last resort one must do these authors the justice of not 
judging their lives by their writings.^^"^^ For there is no necessary 
relationship between the first of these two matters and the second. 
There are poets who are chaste in their verses and in their conduct; 
just as there are poets who are neither chaste in their verses nor in 

I8=''l6 

I say nothing of the licence which M de Voiture uses in his poetry. Nor i^ it 
only today that poets mate vicious use of this liberty. They have for a long 
time prostituted the chastity of the muses; and they defend themselves by their 
tiumbcrs. Yet one ait no longer dispute a possession that they have acquired 
by common consent over many centuries, and in all nations. Girac, Repf^nse d 
la defimt tU VoUure, p. 74. 

See Pliny, 4.14 and 5,3. 

‘Neronem tmseo, quamvis. . pi pass over the case of Nero, although I know 
that things are not made worse because w icked men do them from time to time, 
but that they remain honest because good men do them quite often.’] Ih\d ., 5.3, 
p. 28q. 

Sec above, [Du,] article 'Vaycr’, Remark (D), vol. XiV, p. 289, 
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their conduct, Likewise, there are those who are chaste in their 
verses but not in their lives; just as there are those whose passion 
is all in the head,“"^'^ who are unchaste in their verses but not so in 
their lives. In the latter ease their wanton epigrams are exploits of 
the mind alone, and their Candidas and their Lesbias are merely 
fictional mistresses. The Protestants of the Reformed religion whll 
not deny that it was so in the case of Theodore Beza who asserted 
that when he wrote juvenilia, which he came to regrer so much, 
he lived a very regular life.^^^^' 

V. Following these general remarks, let us now apply them to the 
particular case of my Dictionary, Let us begin by saying that if one 
refuses to accept them as good arguments, then that in no way 
prejudices my position, but if one does accept them then they will 
serve me very well. I argue that 1 am situated in an infinitely more 
favourable position than the other authors 1 have mentioned;^"^^^ for 
though one may condemn Catullus, Lucretius, Juvenal, or Sueton¬ 
ius, one can hardly condemn a writer who cites them. These authors 
are on sale in all the bookshops. They can do no more harm through 
the passages which cite from them than they can in the original. , . . 

This will seem clearer if I add that, in addition to the definition 
I have given above^^^^^ of the nature of my task, I have avoided 
three things from which anyone w'ho wishes to avoid well-founded 
objections should always abstain. 

In the first place, wherever I speak on my own behalf 1 have 
avoided words and expressions that might scandalise civility and the 
common well-being \la biemeance commune]. That is sufficient in a 
work such as this, which combines history and discussion of every 
sort. For to claim that a compilation - in which one introduces 
matters of physics, letters and jurisprudence according to the vari¬ 
ous topics under consideration - must be written in conformity with 
the seemliness oi a sermon or a work of piety, or a romantic novel, 
would be to confuse the boundaries of things, and lead to a tyranny 

Compare with this what Count de Bussi Rabutin related concerning Mme de 
. , . ‘The wamilh of lively conversation carried her away and in such a .vituation 
she listened happily to all ihat was freely expressed, provided it was veiled: she 
even replied in kind believing he would leave if she did not say more than he 
said to her .. Htitoirei amoureust^ da Caulfs^ p. 174, etc. 

See [Dif,] article ‘Beza’, Remarks (V) and (X). 

That is, the eight categories of author referred to alxrve. 

Above, § 9 Ip, 321], 
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over minds. A particular word which would seem too gross in the 
mouth ol’ a preacher, nr in an ordinary novel, is not too gross in the 
brief of an ad\ocare or in the testimony of a physician, or in a work 
of science, or even in a work of literature, or in a true rendering of 
a Latin work, as for example in the account of the unfortunate 
Abelard. , . . 

In the second place, I have aAoided expressing in our language 
the sense of a quotation w hich contains something too coarse, and 
1 report it only in Latin. , . . 

In the third place, ! have avoided making any mention, in any 
language whatsoever, of anything which might have a character of 
extravagance or affront, and is not common knowledge ... I cite 
onlv authors known everywhere and who are reprinted nearly everv 
year . . 

[!n shorl, Bayie imuts, mtidms oj his Diciiunary can he reduced to 
(Questions, namely:J 

I. Whether I have not sufhciently disguised with euphemisms 
some of the lascivious facts which are found in history, and 
2. whether, given that I have not suppressed entirely this sort of 
fact, I deserve some sort of censure. 

VI. The first of these two questions is, strictly speaking, the prov¬ 
ince only of grammarians, since morals have no relevance to it; and 
thus these matters are within the remit of neither the intendant of 
police , . nor the 'command of the praetur\ Moralists or casuists 
have nothing to do with it cither: the sole action they could bring 
against me being a question of inelegance of style, at which point I 
would ask to be referred to the Academie fran^aise^ the natural and 
proper judge of this sort of dispute; and I am sure that it would not 
convict me, since all the expressions W'hich I have used may be 
found without any mark of dishonour in its own dictionary. 

(Bayle gives examples, including some from the play T.^s Predeuses 
ridicules, pointing out that some moralists had failed to see the irony of 
Moliere's famous satire on the supposed impropriety of certain iPords and 
utterances, j 
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VLSI . . . Thus wt see to whar the delicate taste of our purists is 
usually reduced. They condemn one expression and approve 
another, althoug:h it evokes in the mind of the listener or reader the 
very same idea of impurity. The remarks against M. Mezerai, 
printed in Paris in 1700., will be highly gratifying to these critics. 
See note He is condemned'for making frequent use of the 
expressions 'concubine’, ‘bastard’ and ‘adultery’ which ‘offend the 
delicacy of our age’. No one would condemn, I am sure, the 
expressions ‘favourite', ‘natural offspring’, or ‘conjugal infidelity’, 
which have exactly the same meaning. What an irrelevance! 

IX. One may find less unreasonable the caprice of fashion w'hich, 
so I have heard, includes among obscene expressions the words 
and ‘medicine’ and substitutes the general word ‘rem¬ 
edy’, I’hcy had banned the word ‘enema’ as soon as they realised 
that it evoked the activity too specifically. Initially they had substi¬ 
tuted I for ‘enema’] the word ^'lavemenC [washing out] whose mean¬ 
ing was more general. But w^hen the idea of Havemenl^ became 
specific and invoked too much of the activity, they had to abandon 
that in order not to sully or stimulate the imagination, and they 
could no longer use the more general ‘1 am undergoing treatment’, 
‘a remedy was prescribed for him’, etc. . , , 

To recapitulate this parr of my clarification, T observe: 

1, That the matter relates not to morality but to grammar, and it 
is to be decided by those who judge style. 

z. That I acknowledge humbly that 1 do nor seek the glory that 
such a degree of politeness might procure. 

3, That it does not seem to me that every author is obliged to 
submit themselves to such a style for, if they did, one would need 
a further dictionary for prectemes and pedants. 

4. That the rules of this new politeness are not so well established 
that they have acquired the force of law in the republic of letters, 

In which Mtterai reported that a priest was dismissed on beirif surprised with 
a woman, and mutilated ip those parts which are of no use to a good ecclesiastic, 
7 ’he author of the p. 64, criticises him in the following manner; 

‘Would it not have been more felicitous if he had written only that “he was 
mutilated’*? Would not the rest have been fully comprehensible^ And, in any 
case, could he not have found a less scandalous mode of expression?’ 

On pp. iS and ig, 

Sec L 'Apoingte df Caram, p 107, 
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since the former right^^ still exists and one may use it until it is 
repealed. 

5. That, in a work such as this, it suffices not to offend universally 
received usage; but while respecting this principle with all the 
care^^'^ 1 have taken to respect it, it is wholly permissible for me 
to make use of expressions that would not be fitting in a sermon or 
a text book. It is allowable if they are appropriate in books of anat¬ 
omy, or briefs of advocates, or in the conversation of educated 
people, 

X- But to show more clearly that the matter in question does not 
affect morals, 1 must cite an example given by my critics. Let us 
see if they can sustain the argument that every expression which 
offends modesty is an attack on morals since it undermines chastity, 
1 first make the following observation: that all who assert that cer¬ 
tain things offend modesty must mean either that they weaken chas¬ 
tity or that they evoke anger in persons already chaste. One may 
argue that in the first case their proposition ought to be rejected, 
and that if women were appointed judges of the question, the pro¬ 
posers would undoubtedly lose their case, Furthermore women, 
without doubt, are the most competent judges in such matters since 
they are endowed with incomparably more refinement and modesty 
than men, Let them tell us, if it pleases them to do so, what passes 
in their minds when they hear or when they read a crude passage 
which wounds or which offends against modesty. What they will 
not .say, I am convinced, is that it imprints foul ideas on their 
imagination, or that it excites lascivious desires in their heart which 
they have great difficulty in controlling and, in a word, that they 


The friends of M. M^age were charged with obscenity in [695 for a book 
printed with the ofbeial privilege. 

I have even observed the precept of Quintilian regarding those words which 
the corruption of readers has made obscene. ^Vd hoc vitium .. [‘There is the 
fault (of the vulgar innuendo) which is called kakophamn. This term applies 
when perverse usage distorts an eipressJon so that it lakes on an obscene mean' 
ing: thus '^duaare and '‘patrAre htllum' and such expressions used by 

Sallust in their old and pure sense make us laugh, I am sorry to say. 1 do not 
think it is the writer who is to blame, but his readers. We ought to avoid the 
fault, for we have corrupted decent words by our immorality, and are forced 
to supender to vice. Also, the fault known as kakophAton applies when the 
combination of sounds produced by a word resembles something foul.’] Quin¬ 
tilian, Inshtutio omona [The Education of an Oratorl, ^.3, p. 307. 

As with those of ihe MenurtaU by M. Menage. 
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are exposed to temptations which undermine their virtue, and 
which lead them to the very edge of the precipice. Let us be per¬ 
suaded that, in place of that, they will rather reply that an idea 
which excites them in their imagination in spite of themselves 
causes them at the same time to feel a most unbearable shame, 
disgust, and indignation. Furthermore, it is certain that nothing is 
more appropriate for strengthening chastity and for erasing the toxic 
influence of the obscene object which is imprinted in the imagin¬ 
ation. So that instead of saying, as in the first sense, that W'hat 
wounds modesty puts chastity at risk, one is obliged to argue to the 
contrary that it is a reinforcement, a protection, and a fortification 
for this virtue. And in consequence if we understand the phrase 
‘such a thing wounds modesty^ in the second sense, we are obliged 
to conclude that this object, far from weakening chastity, streng¬ 
thens it and restores it. 

Thus it remains true that a prosecution made against an author 
who has failed ro deploy a refined and prdite style is effectively a 
prosecution of grammar in which morals play no part. 

XI. If it is replied that the prosecution response is indeed moral, 
given that the author has expressed himself in a manner which gives 
pain to the reader, 1 will respond that they [the prosecution] base 
their observations on a false hypothesis, since there is no writer who 
can spare his reader from resentment, grief and outrage in a thou¬ 
sand and one ways. Every writer on controversy who defends his 
cause w'ith subtlety continuously enrages his readers who are zealots 
of the opposing party. Anyone who, when recounting his travels or 
the history of a people, reports things glorious to his own country 
or religion, and derogatory to the country or the religion of strang¬ 
ers, cruelly distresses readers whose prejudices are not the same as 
his own. The very perfection of a good history is to be disagreeable 
to all sects and to all nations, given that it proves that the author 
flatters neither one party nor the other, but that he gives his frank 
opinion of each. There are many readers who become so incensed 
when they read such matter that when they come across them they 
tear out the page, or write in the margin: ‘Wretch, you lie\ and 
‘You deserve to be thrashed!’ There is nothing in this that provides 
a good reason for saying that the authors are indictable before a 
tribunal for morals. They need answer only before a tribunal of 
critics. 
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It remains to argue only that a representation of lewd objects is 
neievahi to morals since it evokes harmful desires and impure 
thoughts. Bur this objection is infinitely less valid against me than 
against those who use the wrappings, detours and delicate manners 
that it is complained that I have not used; for they do not prevent 
the impure object from being painted upon the imagination, and 
are indeed the reason why they can be depicted there without evok¬ 
ing feelings of shame or anger, Those who make use of these dis¬ 
guises in no way pretend to be unintelligible. They know very well 
that everyone w'ill grasp what is involved and that everyone will 
understand perfectly what they wish to convey. The delicacy of 
their portrayal produces only this: that people approach their work 
with less caution than they would were they expecting to confront 
nudity. One’s presence of mind is disturbed only if one casts one’s 
eyes upon naked impurity; but if impurity is wrapped in transparent 
material^ one does not scruple to examine it from head :o toe with' 
out shame and without feelings of outrage towards the painter, And 
thus the object may insinuate itself into the imagination more easily, 
and so touch the heart, and extend its malign influence more easily 
than if the mind had been overcome with shame or anger; since 
these are the two emotions which bruise nearly every activity of the 
mind, and which put it in a state of distress little compatible with 
other feelings. At the very least it is certain that impurity cannot 
act so easily upon minds overwhelmed with shame and shock as it 
can upon minds which experience no confusion and no distress. 

Pluribus intentus minor est ad singula sensus. 

[‘When the faculties are considering several things, they can give 
less attention to each individually,’] 

What the mind gives to one passion weakens thereby what it can 
give to another. Add to this that when one depicts an obscenity in 
part, but in such a way that supplying the rest is not difficult, those 
whom one addresses arrive by their own efforts at the portrait which 
sullies the imagination. They thus play a more active part in the 
production of this image than if it had been explained to them in 
full. In the latter case they would have been only a passive subject, 
and in consequence the reception of the obscene image might have 
been very innocent. But in the former case they become an active 
subject, and thus they are less innocent, and have more to fear from 
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the contagious consequences of the object, since it is in part their 
own creation* Thus these supposed amdiorations for the sake of 
modesty are in fact a dangerous snare. They begin to dwell upon 
the foul materiaJ in order to find the remainder of what has not 
been expressed in precise words. Is that the sort of meditation that 
one should encourage? Might it not be better done by the means 
that prevent people from lingering there too long? 

xiL This point is even stronger against those who seek detours. 
Were they to alight upon the first word they find in the Diction- 
ary, they would easily make their point, But the cloaks which 
they so artfully seek . , . mean that they can spend hours on the 
problem. They snake around the topic as if they had a certain 
regret at leaving such an agreeable place ... It is certain that if 
one excepts those who are truly devout, the greater part of our 
other purists, through carefully avoiding the expressions of our 
ancestors, think nothing of the interests of decency. They were 
the Don Juans by profession who took up with one woman after 
another, blonde after brunette, and who often enough had two 
mistresses, one whom they paid and the other who paid them. 
How easily they sit beside those who quibble over words that 
offend modesty and w'hc perform such delicate operations with 
words that leave nothing to the imagination! , . . 

The Jansenists are considered the most able in the doctrine of 
morals. Moreover, it is upon their notions that I base my comments 
when I say that a coarse obscenity is Jess dangerous than an 
obscenity expressed elegantly. ‘1 well know’, says one of them,^^^^ 
‘that one calls “filth” only words that are extremely coarse, and that 
one calls “banter” [galanteries] those words which are uttered in a 
manner that is refined, delicate, or ingenious: but smut, when under 
the cover of inventive equivocation as under a transparent veil, is 
not less unclean, and it is not less wounding to Christian ears . . *’ 

This Jansenist, having reported certain notions that Father Bou- 
hours had uttered through a character in a dialogue, continues thus: 
‘There are no parents, I say, not even among those w'ho are the 


^ i'Apoiogi^ du Pere Bouhoun^ pp. liiii 1700 edition. See also 

LtHrei cumusti dc I'Mbe if Beilfgardf^ p. 253, The Hague, 1702; and [Dif,] 
Remark (C) of the article ^Accords' 
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most worldly, who do not believe that to expose the young to such 
nonsease is to spoil the mind, to corrupt the heart, and to instil 
within them the worst sort of character, and that it is more danger¬ 
ous than gross filth.We have seen above^^®*^ a passage from M. 
Nicole, where it is asserted that criminal passion is more dangerous 
when it is covered with a veil of propriety . , . 

There are people of intelligence who approve of Saturnalia. They 
will insist that the satires of Juvenal are a hundred times more likely 
to evoke a disgust of debauchery than the most modest and most 
chaste diatribes against vice. They will insist that Petronius in his 
coarse parts is incomparably less salacious than is the Comte de 
Rabutin, who dresses them up delicately, so that when one reads 
his Amours des Gauhs one finds its '^gatanteries^ far more likeable 
than Petronius. 

Despite this, one would be wrong to conclude that the lesser 
harm would be to use the expressions of the street. For that does 
not follow. I am aware, of course, that the Stoics mocked those who 
made distinctions between words, and held that each thing must be 
called by its name, and that given there was nothing indecent in 
conjugal duty, the act could not be represented by a word that was 
indecent: meaning that the word used by peasants to indicate it was 
as good as any other. You will find their sophisms in one of CiceroN 
letters.Perhaps it would be hard to reduce the Stoics to silence 
through debate; but they do not deserve to be allowed to dispute 
the issue. For since time immemorial it has proved necessary in all 
societies and with the unanimous consent of the public for there to 
be a code of seemliness and decency as an incontrovertible first 
principle against which one cannot speak. Thus once a people agrees 
together to treat as improper certain words which even the most 
uncouth people, who use them habitually, consider improper, and 
abstain from using in decent company, and would be shocked 
should they hear them pronounced in a public place, then it should 
no longer be permitted for individuals to oppose that judgement. 
Everyone who is part of a society is obliged to respect it. The courts 
of justice give us a good example; for they do not permit advocates 

S&:Jfoumal de Trhioux^ February 1703, p, 3(2, French edition, on the novel 
La PnncciK de Porcien, 

See citation [i of the article [in Die] ‘Marets (Jean des)’, vol. X, p, 239, 

Cicero, Ad famiikres [Letters to his Friends], 9.^2, 
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to use the same words when they demand the punishment of those 
who have used such words to injure their neighbours. Their desire 
is that public decency is respected in the auditorium: but when they 
pronounce judgement on the other hand they permit it. For not 
only do they allow the prosecutor to utter the expressions of the 
accused^ however foul they may have been, but they also insist on 
it. A counsellor of the parlement of Paris informed me some years 
ago that having attempted to use a substitute for the word on the 
first occasion he was prosecutor, he was cautioned by the judge that 
it was not a matter of assuaging chaste ears, it was a matter of 
assessing the extent of the offence, and that therefore he must utter 
the exact expression which was at issue. I believe that the Inqui¬ 
sition did likewise... . 

I perceive a further objection. It will be said that it is an incivility 
to put in a book what cannot be said in the presence of an honest 
woman. Therefore, since incivility is an indictable offence morally 
speaking, the case that might be made against a transgressor is no 
trial of grammar, but a true trial of morals. 

1 reply firstly that incivility, morally speaking, is an offence only 
when it arises out of anogance, and from a precise intention of 
showing contempt for one’s neighbour; but if one lacks civility 
either because one is innocently ignorant of good manners, or 
because one judges reasonably that it is not necessary to follow' 
them, one does not offend . . . 

1 reply secondly that it is not true that one must exclude from a 
book every word that one dare not utter in the presence of an honest 
woman. I cite as my witness t man who is acquainted with the 
etiquette at court. I mean M. dc Saint-Olen. He did not wish to 
repeat in a serious discourse before ladies what he had written on 
the matter of marriage among African tribes. 

The freedom that one may take to say more extensively in a book 
what one may not say before a live audience is founded on many 
sound reasons. An obscenity uttered before honest women in 
respectable company can considerably embarrass them ... The 
shame that an obscene idea can evoke is much greater when sur¬ 
rounded by witnesses who can observe our countenance. The con¬ 
fusion and the embarrassment in w'hich an honest woman may find 

In his Relation de Paris, 1695. 
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herself is an inconvenient state; nature has made it so. Such an idea 
arouses in her mind a feeling of indignation, since people do nor 
usually speak in an obscene way before a woman who is believed 
virtuous, but only before a woman of whom one has a poor opinion. 
Nothing of that sort is involved with a book. You are required only 
to read, or not read, what is not very chaste, in your opinion. You 
can be warned for example about what you will find in my Diction¬ 
ary in the article on the courtesan Lais, and that it will be illustrated 
with citations which contain indecent facts; so do not read them. 
Have the places marked by a conjidant before embarking on your 
reading. Tell them to indicate what should be avoided. But over 
and above that, a woman who is alone when she reads a book is not 
exposed to the looks of others which is what embarrasses her and 
which discountenances her and since the author addresses 

only an individual, she need not suppose herself to be either 
despised or offended. .. , 

But how does it happen, I will be asked, that an honest woman 
takes no offence at a veiled word and yet feels insulted by a coarse 
word? 1 reply that it is because of the accessory ideas which 
accompany a coarse word, but which do not accompany a vdiled 
one. The impudence and the lack of respect that she observes in 
people who express themselves grossly constitute the true cause of 
her indignation. One may see three ideas underlying this mode of 
expression: the first is direct and predominant, and the two others 
are contributory. The direct idea represents the impurity of the 
object, though it docs not represent it more distinctly rfian any 
other word that might be used. But the indirect and subsidiary ideas 
represent the disposition of the person who speaks: his insensitivity, 
his contempt for the person who listens, and the intention which 
he has of insulting an honourable woman.^*"^^ These are what cause 
offence. It is not because she is modest that she is offended, for 
under this notion nothing can offend her except the object which 
stimulates her imagination: that is, it is not to this thing that she 
objects, since if it had been imprinted by other phrases as evocative 

The most rnodest people have no shame when they are done about the state 
they are in when they get out of bed, but they arc self-conscious if others sec 
them. 

Cjjjnparc with article ‘Beza’, in which I cite de pemtr Iby Amauld 
and Nicole], 
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of the obscenity as the coarse word she would not have been indig¬ 
nant. Therefore she is irritated for other reasons^ by which i mean 
on account of the incivility that is shown to her. For that reason it 
happens very often that a women who is a free spirit shows more 
outrage than a chaste woman against those who utter obscenities in 
her presence. For they take it as an insult, and as a serious affront. 
It is thus not love of chastity that animates them but pride and the 
desire for self protection. And, insofar as all women of honour are 
angered by a coarse obscenity^ they become so tjut of a very reason¬ 
able self-interest. For interest [k raiso^ requires that they are sensi¬ 
tive to an injury which attacks them in their possession of the 
respect which is accorded to their sex. Interest [la ratson] likewise 
requires that they maintain a good reputation, which they would 
not do w'ere they to be seen enduring patiently the low sort of 
raillery that must be suffered by w^omen of a dissolute life. 

This is how' I prove that it has been impossible to exclude from 
this Dictionary everything that might sully the imagination. For 
however delicate the language, one necessarily sullies the imagin¬ 
ation whenever one mentions that Henry IV had natural children. 

Thus it is certain that it is sufficient for me to have kept within 
the limits of common decency \avilite ordimirel For a person who 
has a great love of purity, or who seeks to incite no improper desire 
in their heart, or who attempts to avoid all thought of obscenity, 
could only attain such an end by losing his eyes, his ears, and the 
very memory of the many things which he has been unable to avoid 
hearing and seeing. One cannot aspire to such perfection as long as 
one is able to see people and anirnals; and as long as one knows the 
meaning of certain words which necessarily find their way into the 
language of any country. It does not depend upon our receiving 
certain ideas at the moment when such and such an object makes 
an impact upon our senses, for such notions in any case imprint 
themselves upon our imagination. To possess them has nothing to 
do with chastity, provided the heart detaches itself from them and 
disapproves of them. Were chastity about avoiding any stimulation 
of the imagination, one would need to avoid going to temples where 
impurity is censured, or where one may read about forthcoming 
marriages. One would have to avoid hearing the liturgy read at the 
marriage ceremony, or reading the holy Bible - the most excellent 
of all books; and one w'ould have to flee all occasions where there is 
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talk of pregnancy, childbirth or baptism. For the imagination is so 
agile that it runs from effect to cause with intense rapidity. It finds 
the path so smooth that it goes from one end to the other before 
reason has had a chance to restrain it. 

There is another argument which teaches those who compile lit¬ 
erature that it is enough to stay within the hounds of ordinary 
common sense. That is that they should not expect that they w'ill 
be read by people whose ears and imagination are so tender that the 
smallest obscene particular can cause dangerous surprises. I do not 
know if they supposed corftctly in ancient Rome that the rude 
words that little pages recited in the nuptial suite came as a shock 
to the ears of young brides,but I am persuaded that today, 
whatever one’.s sex, one has only to be in the world for four or five 
years to know' by hearsay countless rude things. This is true mainly 
in countries where jealousy is not tyrannical. For m such places one 
sees real freedom: games, conversations, amusing parties, festivals, 
and country outings are almost daily fare. The aim is only to amuse 
one another and to raise the spirits. The presence of the opposite 
sex is very much the reason why obscenities do not enter except in 
a veiled way, but that does not mean that they are not present under 
a mask. They emerge in disguise which, as 1 have proved above, 
allows the crude object to paint itself upon the imagination just as 
if one had niade use of the rough expressions of a peasant. It is out 
of fear of being mocked as prudes and precieuses that women dare 
not show their indignation except on those occasions when one 
overstates these expressions. It is purely a question of terminology, 
a true dispute about words: the thing intended is communicated, 
though not every word which signifies ir. Thus an author can sup¬ 
pose that he will not take his readers by surprise since they will 
already be habituated and prepared by common usage. ,. . 

Let us examine here three objections commonly used. It is said, 
i: that doctors or moral thinkers are obliged by the nature of their 
profession to attend to the detail of such matters but that my work 
is not; 2: that those who write in Latin can take liberties not per¬ 
missible in the vernacular; 3: that what was permitted in previous 
centuries should be forbidden in ours because of today’s prodigious 
corruption. , . . 

iHaving disposed of the first two ohjectwnSy Bayk turns to the third.} 
Set [Z)jc,] article ‘Lycurgus’, Reniark (G). 
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I have some difficulty in believing that the corruption of our times 
is at all equal to that of the reign of Charles IX and Henry III. But 
let us not disagree over that; let us employ the dato non conctsso 
[granted but not conceded] of the logicians and accept their suppo¬ 
sition, r shall deduce from it precisely the opposite of what they 
deduce. For it is never more necessary to depict the ugliness of 
crime strongh' and vividly than when it does most harm. And it k 
a pcHjr way of stopping the course of impurity to decry it with 
smooth words, or to feat giving an odious name to women who 
prostitute themselves. Furthermore if today’s corruption is so great, 
what purpose has been served by this chastity of words incorporated 
into the French language - according to the calculation of M, Che- 

s y years. Is it not a sign that the prohibition 
of these supposedly coarse words has remedied nothing? And who 
has told you that they must proscribe them for fear of corrupting 
modesty? Have you consulted those women for whose benefit you 
refrain from using these expressions? Have they informed you that 
they are terms which they find a great threat to their honour? Will 
they nor tell y^ou rather that it is to calumniate them to suppose that 
they are not able to withstand an idea and a word? Will they not 
rather tell you that if they do want a language which portrays 
lubricity less outrageously, it is in order to create a notion more 
faithful to the reality of their nature, and more sensitive to their 
modesty, than w^as the idea of their forebears? Therefore they do 
not fear coarse objects as a temptation, since they only give new 
vigour to their modesty. They insist on formality rather because of 
the discourtesy and the incivility that they find in certain words. It 
follows that those who claim that one must abstain from all utter¬ 
ance of words supposed coarse, given the infinite corruption of our 
times, are tike a traveller who to prevent his muddy coat from 
becoming fouler refuses to hang it in a smoke-filled room. If the 
corruption of the heart is so great that a base fact of history can 
push a young person into promiscuity, be assured that he is already 
a corrupt young knave whose corrupt condition you fear to woreen 
by putting him in bad company. A polished style and delicate wrap¬ 
pings will not cure such a person, nor puli him back from the brink. 

Assuredly one may discern in this an example of the sophism non 
causa pro causa [not the cause of the issue]. The origin of chastity 
is not to be found here: you do not get to the root of the problem. 
It requires other remedies. Such youth are already steeped in 
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obscenity^ in words at least, and they will ha\e received their tuition 
in smut and dirt well before they have read Suetonius. Ciarnal eon- 
\'crsation, inevitable among young boys who are unattended, does a 
thousand limes more damage than the histories of corruption, Yetj 
a very able man has said that Amyot’s translation of Plutarch "^is 
dangerous ro morals because it depicts images too freel> and too 
frankly, and because it uses expressions which today have a foul 
nieaning',^^'^^^ I beg him to let me disagree. .Amyot’s rendition and 
expression are nothing by comparison with what one hears and sees 
in the course of everyday life. Add to this that if his translation of 
Plutarch were dangerous to morals then it w'ould he so with all other 
versions, at least those which do not expurgate what is depicted 'too 
freely and too frankly’. 

Here there is no middle ground; it is necessary either that a book 
make no mention of anything impure, or that our censors admit 
that an obscenity will always be dangerous however delicately it is 
expressed. One translation may be more elegant than anorher, but 
it they are faithful one w ill find in them the images of impurity that 
are reeounted in the original. . . . 

fRayle asks ij he could he accused of huidng contravened a maxm of 
Isocrates hut he dejends ktmself ] 

. Quae factu sunt turpia . . .’ ['You should believe that if a thing 
]s indecent to do, it is also indecent to say.’]*^ . , . One would 

need to be demented to suppose that the precept of Isocrates meant 
that a young person could not give a rendering to a teacher or a 
parent of their reading of the Kiady or of the exploits and adulteries 
of the gods. 

If one sought to oppose every excess one would assert that it is 
indecent to steal, to betray, to lie and to kill, and that it is not at all 
indecent to talk about these crimes; but as it is evident that the 
precept of Isocrates concerns only sins against chastity, one would 
be a pedant were one to pur that objection to him, Fhc Cynics and 
the Stoics in justification of their dogma asserted that there was no 


Dacier, preface to his translation of some of Plutarch’s Ltva 
Isocrates to IDemonicus, 
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harm in any word* Cicero refuted the view but only by relying on 
the supposition that there is such a thing as natural shame 

It is time to bring this dissertation to a close* It has proved more 
dilhcult to compose than I supposed. I hope that my defence will 
seem evident, if not by those who have too much presumption to 
be able to understand that they are being disabused, then by those 
who acquired their beliefs either on the testimony of others^ or on 
the basis of arguments insufficiently examined* If they arc to be 
pardoned for having been deceived by specious argument before I 
gave these . *, clariftcations, they cannot expect to be pardoned if 
they continue in their delusion. They would have done well to 
follow the precept of Jesus Christ who said: ‘Jtidge not according 
to appearance, but according to a right judgement.*'^^"’^^ 

They put their trust in first impressions instead of waiting until 
they had heard the arguments for each side. Yet to do so is always 
essential, above all when the matter is about judging a writer who 
does not follow the most common path. They should first suspect 
that he had his reasons, and that he would not have undertalien his 
time-consuming task had he not considered its various aspects more 
carefully than those who merely read it. This well-founded pre¬ 
sumption should inspire patience and diligence as well as suspen¬ 
sion of judgement, But what is done is done* One can only hope 
that second thoughts will prove better than first. 

1 shall warn my readers that immediately after many passages in 
this Dictionary, they will find my justification for topics'”*that 
may shock tender minds... * 






'Nec vero audiendi ,, [‘We should pay no attention to the Cynics, or to the 
Stoics who are practically Cynics, who criticise and make fun of ns for main¬ 
taining that it is shameful to name in words deeds which are not base, while 
ccruin other deeds, which are base, we call by their actual names. Robbery, 
fraud and adultery are wrongful acts, but it is not obscene to mention them 
To beget children is a worthy act, but it is obscene to mention it, These 
philosophers attack modesty with many other ar^ments of the same tvpe, But 
let us conform to Nature and avoid any reference to what eye or ear cannot 
approve,’] Cicero, De [On Duties], 1.35, 

John, 8:2. 

Principally with regard to obscenities. 
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of, 2^ 

Adam, Melchior, 240 n,24t, 

Adanija, eldest son of David, 53-4 
adultery, 139, i+9, 3 i 3 i 

David, 44-3; of Lumeau, the 
physician, 50; of Jupitef, I 49 -S<i 
advisers, 43 

Aelian, Dt itatuia ammatintB (On the 
CbaracteTistiira of Animals], 147 
alHictions, 6 j 

afterlife, 32, i2^; sft flA#, Soul, 
immortality of 
aggressors, 53 n, 63 


Agrippina, S7 

Atis, ting of Gcth, 40 

Alardus Amstelredamus, 2^ 

Alba, dule of, 241 
Albigensian heresy, iSt 
AJdeberge (Berthe) of France, bS 
Ale^ambe, Philippe, Jesuit, 59 n 
Alcnpjn, due d’, 18, 137,170, *4® 
algebra, q, 12 

Amalekites, country of the, 42 
ambition, few able to renounce, 353 
Amelot, Jacques, his version of i'Huioirf 
du Cwtrt/e dt Trente dted, 105 n 
Amelot de la Houssitie, Abraham 
Nicolas, 164, i68 and n, 169 
America(i), 128, orwlties of Spaniards 
in, 133 

Atnida, Jipanese god, 129, 134 
Amnion, 43 

Antsterdam, Gazette of, 155, 15^ 
Amyot, Jacques, 340 and n 
Anaxagoras, 217 and n 
Anaximander, 206 

Ancients, 2, 179; ideas on chaos, aio 
Andreas Philopatms (Parsons, Robert), 
59 and n 

angels, hypothesis of good and bad, 33, 
280-90 
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Anpcrs, 17 

Anglitin Churth, Hobbes supporced, 

8<> n 

Anpmlcnid, igz 

Anselm, Saint [pz n 
intiquitics, !ii:jen{;e of, 7 
anxiety, ixiT--3£xvi, 147, 253, ig+, 298; 
'I'acLtus on, 295^ Pliny 00, z((6 and 
n, and search for forbidden 
pleasures, ^00 
Apollo, 141 

apologist, compared with critic, 76—7 
Appian, 30 n 
Appolodorus, 136 n 
Apuleius, 197 n 

Aquinas, Saint Thomas, j6S, )8o 
A rchelius, 286 and n 
aTehitectiire, 7 
Argos, T37, 138 

Arianistn, 69; iee abo Photiniati heresy 

Ariatis, 248, 256, 262 

Ariosto, 11 

Anstocles, 303 and n 

Aristotle, -g, 1A8, igi, 217, 287, 288, 

,303. 30+1 307-9> 308 ti, 31S; 
nurtured Machiavcili's politics, 167 
and n; his Pohtttt cited, 267 and n; 
his Mflaphytiis, 167 n.; Atiafytics, 
167 n; £)if caein^ 217 n; Phyaet, 224 
n; Rkttork^ 288 n; PosSenor 
Anolyitci^ 318 n 

Arminian sect, and free will, 282 
arms bearing, 253, 261, 262; refusal to 
take up, 260-1 

Arnauld, Antoine, igband n, 157 n, 199 
and n, 207 n, 279 n, 336 n 
Amobius, 149 and n 
Arnoux, Canon de Reis, 270 n 
Arriaga, 214 n 

dssassitution, xx, 66; doctrine of, 151, 
and Mariam, tSoHjo; and Sainctes, 
238: tft fl/jfl, insurrection; tyranny 
astronomy, 279 

atheism, xix; of the Epicureans, xxvi; 
Bayle’s beliefs concerning, xKxix^xl; 
no aceusadon more seriously 
abused, 89; writitlgiS of Sodnius 
against, 253-4; defence of discuiudng 
it, 3 Ht 312 

3theist(s), xix, 311-[2; 'government of 
atheists* vs ‘govertimait of 
iduiatcrs’, xxxtii-xxxiv; Bodin 


depicted as, 19; Hobbes wrongly- 
considered as, 80, de I’Hopital 
maligned as, 104; Machiavelli 
Lfiunted among, 166 
ATHEISTS, Qarificadon on, 312-20; 
good morals of those who had no 
religion, 312; decent conduct of 
Epicureans, 313; compared with 
idolaters, 315, compared with 
pagans, 316; theoretical vs pnctical, 
317; see abo atheism; athe^t(!i) 
atoms, and the brain, 97; tndependent 
movement of, 220 
atrocities, 172, 173, 175 
.Aubigni, Th^dore d’, iti n, 127, 174 
and n, 175 and n 

Augsburg, Religious Peace of (1555), 
xxvii. xli 

Augustine, Saint, sxvi, 4, 143, 146, 204- 
5, 207, 227, 22S, 2S2, 213; ridicules 
the sexual mythology of the pagans, 
144-5; bis Litters cited 4 n, 205 n; 
his De ciVitatt Jet, 144-5, M5 r*; 

I 'utilite’ de iritmte 207; Coiffru 
Peluirtum, J28 n 
Augustus, exjurt of, 3 
Austria, House of, and Henry IV's plans, 
188 

authors, 4, 5, duties of 75-6; decerit and 
indecent, 321 

Bacchus, (41 

Bacon, Francis, his Advanternent of 
Leanttng cited, 164 n 
bad faith, 62 

Bail let, Adrien, his Fie de Deseartes cited, 
85 n, 170 

Balzac, Cue/ de, 1, 57, 14S and n, 199 
Baptiste le Grain, see Le Grain 
barbarities, 172, 173-75, >7^9; nbo 
David; Macon, Xenophanes 
Barclay, William, 123 andn 
Baronius, CFsar, 154 
Bartolini, Giuseppe Maria, 168 
Basie, tto 

Basnage de Beauval, Henri, 203 n, 236, 
278 n 

Bathshebi, wife of Uriah, 39 
Baudouin, [Francois, b- iS2oi*l, 20, 273 
and n 

Bayle, Jacob, xxi 
Bayle, Jean, xx, xxi 
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Baylc, Pierre, xij iicii; lifc^ timti, and 
ideas, Ks-yitiv, the political ideas he 
opposed, xxiv-xxxiv; the political 
ideas he supported, xxxiv-xiivii; 
Dictionary as vehicle of persuasion, 
Kxi, his modem reputation, xxxiii 
praised republican liberty, Jtxxvi- 
xxxvii and ti; comiriended political 
prudence and reforming erroneous 
notions, xxxiv-xxxxJ^ paradox of 
atheists and idolaters, Kxiii-xxi\, his 
values; xxxvii-xli, his Calvinism, 
how sincere? ixxviii, on types of 
judgement, xxxix; on spheres of 
judgement xxxix-xli- on application 
of judgement, xxxix-xli; his Cntufut 
GinetaU fur Ihalotre Ju Cahmifne 
cited, XXXI, 63 n; Nouvtilfs de ia 
Ripuhli^e del ietires, xxii, 7 and n, 
68 n; Peni^is divfrifs, xxii, xxiJJJ, 

76; Commtnitufe phiiosopht^ey xxii, 
64, 71; Diaertatiow . ,, mr 
du iarpt^ xxii and n; Nouvelies 
Lettrti sur i’Hisiotrt dv CflirJinwfnc, 

73 f> 

Bearn, 115 

Bcaucaire de Pe^illon, Fran^xiis, loi n, 
104 and n 

Bellarmine, tiardmal, 1^4 
Benedict J, Pope, 65 n 
Bentham, Jeremy, xix 
Berlin, Isaiah, xi 
Bernard, Jacques, 236, ayfi n 
Bernier, Francois, i6t 
Bernini, Giovanni-Lorenzo, 8 
Bcuchot, Adnen Jean Quitiiin, xiii, 170 
n, ijt n 

Beza, Theodore de, loi n, 103, 107, 108, 
137 n, 172 n, 17+, 232 and n, 243, 
^77 'i. 3 iJi J =7 
Bible, 99, 193 

hihii^iheq^t inifiirrse//r, 225 n 
Biron, Charles dc Goncant, due de, 232 
Blaclchurti, Richard, 81 n 
Blandrata, George, 252 
Blois, Estates of, 18 
Blonski, Abraham, 253 and T) 

Blount, Thomas Pope, 20 and n- his 
CrfHurs rrfr^'ofum auitonm 
[Criticism of Famous Authors] 
cited, [90 n 
Boccaccio, 193, 322 


Boecalini, Trajan, [9 and n, 165, r66 
and n 

Bod IN, xxvi, xxxvi; >7-28; biography, 
17-30; disposed towards rights of 
people, (I) ao—3; opposed and 
weakness of tnonarchs jP) 23-7, 
used rival doctrines to support 
peace and tranquility of states (Q) 
27-^8; his concern for the public 
good, 28; his De mslttuenda tfs 
Ttpubiim jvvenlult cited, 17, his De 
la repuMtque cited, 17, iS, 24 and n, 
26 and n, 27 n, EpataU nd Vfdunt 
cited, 24, 26, 28; 
tieptaptomirci noted, rS 
Boeclerus, 123, [24 
Bohun, Edmund, 57 n, 62 n 
Holey n, Anne, 55, 58 
Bongars, Jacques, 121 and n 
bonzes of Japan, 129, 130, 131; and 

extirpation of Christiaiiity, 132; and 
pederasty, 133; Possevin’s opinion 
uf, 134 

Bomomeo, Cardinal, 103 
Hod us, Joannes Andreas, his Of 
^ditapring Politicai Witdotn cited, 

166 n 

Hossuet, Jacques Benigne, bishop of 
Meaui, 297 

Bouhoors, Dominique, Jesuit, 154, 233 n 
Buulay, tre Du Boulay 
Bourbon, Cardinal de, 232, 233 
Bourges, l [9 

Brantome, Pierre de Bourdeilles, 

seigneur de I’abbaye de, 95 n, 96 
and n, 1 10, 194 
British Isles, 36 
Brjn, Jean, 254 
Brunehaude, queen, 67 
Brussels, 239 

Brutus, 29-35; biography, 29-30, used 
dying words to decry virtue (C) 30- 
i, not wholly wrong (D) 31-4; 
whether act of assassination 
appropriate for circumstances (F) 
34-5; his love of liberty, 29; 
idealism, 39; liis opinion of Geero, 
30; his disillusion reproved, 32-4; 
Was praised by Machiivelh, 163 
Burnet, Gilbert, bishop of Salisbury, 73 
n, 278 and n 
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Bussi Ributin, comte de, Z45 and n, 327 
ind n, 334 

Buzneva], Paul Choart dt, resented by 
Elizabeth I, 5^ 

Caesar, Julms, 11, 29, 30, 34. 35) 5i; his 
fir Mh dtfiUy cited 263 n 
Calvin, Jean, xxviii, 25 and n, 69 and n, 
70, 250, 361, 232 and n, 273, 374 
and n, 277, 2S2; advised Laelius 
Socidus, 248; compared with 
Melancbthoi, 273; his views on 
will and necessity, 375; and 
predestination, 276 

Calvinism, not rigid in France, axiii; its 
suppression in France, xxx; its 
oHicial status in the United 
Provinces, 232; Sodnian sea 
Torsook it, 263 

Calvinist Party, txviii whether more 
loyal than the Catholic League, 235 
Calvinists, itxix, uuiii, 131, 193 and n; 
de l^Hopital did not please them all, 
judges were thought to favour 
them, T04; disputed about free will, 
2S2, ue afio Hopital, d 1; 

HOTMArf; SYNERGISTS 
Cambridge, university of. Bodin’^ 
Rtptiilu read at, i S 

Campanelh, Thomas, his Republic of the 
Sun cited, 86 

Camphusius, Theodore, and the Sodnian 
sect, 370 and n 

Camus, the worship of in Japan, 133, 

134, «e alto Fotoque 
Capitol, at Rome, 139 
Capri, atrocities of, 173, 178; iff aliP, 
Macon; Tiberius 
Carrassa, Jean Pierre, 152 
Cartesians, xxii, xxxjii, 195, ai8 
Carthage, 137, 139 
Cassius, 30, 34 
CastaJion, Sebastian, 250 
Catherine de Mtdicts, tofe, 107, 111, 

133 , 127, 163 
Catherine of Aragon, 5S 
Catholic Chnrch, libertines within it, 77 
Catholic League, xxviii, 38, 97, 109, iii, 
116-J7, 122, 134, 13 S, 332, 233 
Catholic Party, 100, t02, 104, 111, 234 
and n, 235 


CathoHctsm, xii, tl, t 8, 56, 58; and 
doctrine of damnation, 293 
Catiline, 

Qtullus, 321, 333, 327 
Cayet, Pierre, Victor, 127 n 
Ceres, 136 n, 141 

certainty, as a philosophic positiofl, it, 
75, 380; adversaries of, 308 
Chanvalon, (Harlai, Achille de, Sieur de 
Chanvalon), M. de, 169 and n 
chaos, ixvi; in Mitaftterpetes of CKid, 

210, 212, 214, 215, 218, 221, 222, 
2z6, 230; tee alio, Ovid 
Charles 11 of England, 80; showed 
esteem for Hobbes, 87 
Charles IX of France, 18, mo and n, 

III, 122, 339, 233 
Charles V, emperor, 112 
Chartres, 231 

chastity, of ecclesiastics, 65; and 
□bscenities 330, 331, 337-40 
CKavalier, Pieire, i ro n 
childbirth, Juno^s responsibility for, 137, 
M 3 

China, 128, 131 

Choisi, rAbb6 de, 40, his Htstoire ir ia 
vi* dt D^vid dted, 49 n 
ChristendDin, xxvt, xxviiJ, 64; and 
France, lai 

Christianity, 186 n, 20a, 203, 283, 389; 
peaceful in hrSt three c^turies, 
xxiii, 128; bloody and mtirdenous in 
the Sixteenth century, 132, in Japan, 
130-5; its extravagances concenting 
the Virgin Mary, 136, 140; its law 
against suicide, 185; and and killing, 
264 and n, and the Sodnian sect, 
265, 270; the errors and passions 
within, 291; and infidel nations, 292 
Christians, 32, 68 and n, 71, 73, 135, 

140, 175, 206, 268; in Japan, 133; in 
the Americas, 133; and doctrine of 
popular sovereignty, 157 
Chronicles, Book of, 51 it 
Church, the, 47,159; the aothority of, aot 
Clccto, xxiii, 7, 9 n, ti n, 14 n,3o and n, 
138 n, 161 and n, 20S and n, 221 n, 
126 Ti, 227, 2S7, 288, 291, 306, 307, 
334 and n, 341 and n; on potitkiaiis 
and helmsmen, 99 and n; de 
I'Hopital compared with him, 115 
and n; on being opinionated, 207; 
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on naturii] shame, 341' De 
[Oft Duties] cited, 73 n, 341 n; his 
De natura dtorum [On the Nature of 
the GodsJ, 138 n, 208 n; his 
EpaHiLtt ad fimtitarei [Letters to his 
friends], J34 and n 

circumspection, often better than zeal, 

248 

civil States, 72 
civil toJeradon, zxix 
civil wars, 27, 176; deplored by de 
rH6pitffll and by Cicero, 115 
Clasen, Daniel, his Pe religiofte pekttea 
cited, 163 

CJaude, Pastor, 201, 202 
Gaudian, 198 n 
clemency, bg 
Getnent VHI, Pope 

Gtment, Jacques, assassin, 183,187, 188, 
190, 191 

Gotilde, wife of Qovis, 69 
Cocceius, on the sect of the Socinians, 
259 and n, 26S n, 271 n 
Coligny, Antiral de, lOi 
Coiomi^, 108 n, IT5 n., (us Rom 
pretiitante cited, 140 n 
comets, Cartesianj 125 
common sense, xJ, 305, and obscenity, 

338 and n 

Complutum, igt, 180 
concubines, 43 

Conde, prince de, 101, 114, 122 
cimftjsions, in the natural world, 210, 

311 , 214, 3 j 3 

Conjecture, xx, xiiv, xxv; set also, 
Refiitarion 

Contart, Valentin, 16 
Connngius, Hemunufi, 167 n, 168 and 
n, 189-90, 190 and u 
conscience, xiv; liberty of, 19; respect 
for, 196; light of, 73^ Hobbes’s 
opinion on, 85; theory of tn Bayte’s 
Ciita PjfcfX, smTunarised, 71-4; no 
prince should use fword against, 
176-^; unusual respect for by 
Marguerite of Navarre, 196; erring 
conscience, rights of the, 206 n; 
Jurieu’s Traits dc ia iihertP de 
consttence^ cited 236 and tx; 
oppression of, in United Provinces, 
239, 353, 255; protected in Poland 
but revoked, ajS'-g; whether war 


may be waged for, 259; instincts 
ofsomttimes suppressed, 312, 313; 
rre ahe Ghegorv I; MacOn, 
Sajnctes; Navarre; Nfcole, 
SocjNLTs (Faustus) 
conspiracies, 39, 158, [6z 
Constantinople, patriarch of, 65, 66 
contingency, in human action, 373 
controversy! ies), death of, 204; within 
Christianity, 206 

conversions, to Christianity, 68 and n, 

7 L 73 

Copernicus, his cosmological system, 
xxiv, 8, 379-81, 180 n 
Coste, Pierre, 81 n 
Coton, Father, 187 and n, 188, 189 
Council of Trent, 96, 105 a, 133 
Cbunter-Reformatioti, iji 
Cracow, 253. 253, 153 n, 255, jfyo 
Cranston, Maurice, xxi 
Crasset, Father {Abbe de T.), on Japan, 
129 n, 13s 

creation, theories of, xxv, xxxvii, 209, 

210, 216, 217,219 
cridcaJ research, 9-15 
critics, role of, 64, 331 
cruelties, 30, j6, 141; of David, fo-a, 
49^50; (>f Rortuits at Syracuse, 83; 
of French at Micon, 172-4 
cMiw regto, etus, reftfip, doctrine of, xxvii, 
xxxiv 

Cojas, Jacques, 19 

Curtius, Quintus, 76 n 

customs; Japanese, t34; of RcHuans 

concerning Juno and Jupiter, 149; of 
peoples, kissing and dancing 
compared, 243-6 

Dider, translator of Plutarch, 340 n 
damnation, a belief common to Catholics 
and Protestants, 392 
Dimville, mirichal de, cabal of, 1 *5-6, 
[27 

Danaids, tortures of, 146 
dancing, 48, 57, 243-4, MS «id n 
Dandelot, Francois de Coligny, 103 
David, 36-54; biography, 36-40; his 
ambition for territory (D) 40-3; 
conspiracies of his children (E) 43- 
3; fragile allegiance of peoples {F) 
43-4, hb faults {G) 44; reproaches 
against his faults (H) 44—50 ^ I - 
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David {/■&»!.} 

vi[; excJuded his eldest sun (M) 

4, dcvHuiisntijS f>f his politics, 39; his 
cruel ties, 40-J, his adulteries 

and sensualities^ 45-^: dancing 

no crime, 48; his conquests and use 
of torture, 4p; his mass murders, 50, 
his sacrifice of justice to utility, 
his personal piety, 51; his 
misfortune in his children ^4 
David, Fran9ois, 252 
debate, rules of, 316 
Decalogue, 15S 
decency, enemies of, 321 
deism, 254 

Dekherrus, J, his senpris sdfsfosiis. . . 
[Conjectures ahoiit \non>'nious. 
Pseudonymous or Falsely Attributed 
Writings] cited, S7 n 
deliberation, XKXvii 

democratic goverrunent, 34; Hobbes on 
confusions and disorders of, 80, 
tti-4 

democratic sure, Bodin^i opinion on, 27 
Democritus, his enlightened conduct, 

Descartes, Ren£, xi, xxiv, 85; his DiSfours 
de k MHhode and his Lti pata(mi dt 
} dt!ft cited, xxiv n; his MMitatif}n5, 
85; his opinion of Hobbeses 
Lmathan cited, Ss~h; on the 
supposed baseness of humankind, 
86; on suspension of judgement, 

208, his critique of msmology, 209; 
his speculation on the formation of 
the world, 219, his cited, 

219 n, 6aiNet's Fie it Detrartci, 

85 n 

Deshoulieres, Madame, her * Idylls of the 
Sheep* cited, 226 n 
Desmaizeaux, Pierre, 8t n 
despotic prince, 72 
Destutt Tracy, ifc Tracy 
devil (or demonX 289, 391, 292 and n, 
^i8 

r>evonshire, William Qvendish, earl of, 
79, So, 81 

Diagoras, example of > theoretical 
atheist, 317 

Diana, Juno distinct from, 139 
Diecmatinus, his Dt ndtnra/inno [On 
Nanitalism] cited, 19 n 


Dio Cassius, on Caesar's assassination, in 
his Roman Hatory^ 30, 34-6, 35 n 
Diogenes Laertius [Lives of the 

Philosophers] dted, 224 n, 2S6, 2S7 
md n, 302 and n, 30; n, 306 and n 
rhnn,27 

Dionysius Halicarnassus, and the myth 
ofJuno, 138 

disgrace, fear of, xxiii, 313 
diversity in religion, xviii, xxiii, XKvii, 79, 
146; Hobbes’s excessive fear of, 85; 
in antiquity, 146. 
divine ta^, 25 

divine right, doctrine of, 15 r 
divinity, fear and Jove of, not sole basts 
of human action, jiz 
divorce, 137 

demain (royal land), 21, 22 
drinking and gaming, 244 n, 30a 
Cu Boulav, Cesar, Triion dti antiquith 
romsmei cited, T43 n 
duties of a chancellor, 113-14; see aho 
HOfital, de I' 

duties of sovereigns: in civil theory, 23- 
7, 28-9, 176-7; in religious theory, 
i57i 157-60, t77-8 
Djson, R W'. 145 n 

East and West, compared, 131 
Edict of Nantes (1598), xii, xxvii, xxviii, 
xxi, XXX—xxxi, xxxiv, 94, 113, 177 
edicts of toleration, xti; Edict of January 
(1562), 94.95. 'OO, lOE n. 111, 112, 
[76; Edict of Romorantin {1560), 

94; revocation of, France and 
Poland cumpaied, 258 and n; see 
also, SociS'L'S (FaustuS) 

Edom, extermination of its male 
population, 50 

eldest son, prerogative of, 34 

Eleatic Sect, 288 

Elector Faladne, 127 n 

elements of nature, 211, 212, 213,122, 

Elizabeth of England, 55-63; 
biography, 55-8; fluctuated 
betweeen two religions (F) 58; 
accused of ingratitutle (H) 59-61; 
and Revolution of 1688 ( 1 ) 6t-2; 
imprisonment and exile of Papists 
(L) 62-3; few her equal, 55; her 
glorious life, 55; her erudition, and 
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h«r dancing, 57, 124 and n, 239; ite 
aho Hot man; 

S A [ T E - Al-DftfJONDE 
Emerit, Either (later bisht>p of Vietina), 

EinpedtH-’Ics, opinion about umiy of 
nature, 224 

emperor, authority of, its study no threat 
to republican states, &i 
enenmes, one should not judge on their 
tesrimony, 134 

England, 55, 239; and Socinian sect, 248 
English Catholics, 62-3, 124, 125 
English nation, its conversion from 
paganism, 65, Pope Gregory I, its 
hrst bishop, 6^ 

English Protestants, KJctcii, 61 
English Revolutioti of 16SS, nxxvi, 56, 
61-2, iiS, 180 
Enlightenment, xsiii, xix 
Epicureans, Ticxiv, t2g, 311, 312 
Epicurus, titJtviii, 220; his theory of 
creattoR by chance, 209; Lomi’s 
critique of hh adversaries, 220; his 
decent morals, 314; bonaes* 
doctrines go beyond Epicurus, 129 
Erasmus, 5, 136, his 1 » Eiclfitasten 
[On Ecclesiastes], cited, 140 n; 
Loyola not fond of his writing, i s i 
Erastian State, xttxiv 
erring conscience, ttt conscience, 
erroneous theories, 14 
error(s), jiaavi, i, 3, 6, 14, 15, 274, 290, 
291; humanity prone to, 13; 
typographical errors, 298 
erudite sceptics, iKxii 
erudition, no proof against bad conduct, 
xxv 

Esprit, Jacques, 226, 227, 229, 230; his 
De k foHsUtf dei Vffim ftumaines 
cited and criticised, i26'3o 
eipriu fimSy Kxviii 
Essex, call of, 57 

Estate of ecclesiastics, m France, at, 23; 
in Japan, 130 

Estate of tMibility, in France, ar, 23 
Estates of the Realm, in France, 21, lot, 
151, 159, (S4, in Holland, 24a, 258 
and n; in Pdand, 257; Hottnan on 
|H>wEr of Estates to elect king, 121; 
sec also Parltmnts-, Third Estate 
eternal Iflw(s), 5 a; of morality, 61 


Ethelred, 68 and n 

Etienne, Henri, his 'Apology for 

Herodotus' cited on dancing, 24; n 
Eudaemon, Johannes, his Repartse d 
rAfiti-Ccfion^ 189 n 
Euripides, on depravity, 228; on the 
nature of sin; 228; his Htppslytus 
cited, 229 n; on the good and bad 
things in life, 289, on 1 woman 
ill-married, 300 and n 
Europe, xiv, xxvi, ixxv, XKxix, xii, 11, 
20, 32, 33, 252 
Europeans, 51, 128 
Euryrtiedon, giant, 137 
Eusebius, Plutarch in, 302 n 
evidence, ix, xx\v, xl, 73, 205, 20311, 206, 
2o6n, 302, joan, 305, 308, 

Evidence of the senses, Xenophanes’s 
rejection of, 305 
evil, 286, 288, 290; moral harm 

distinguished from physical harm, 
287^ 

exile, inconveniences of, 62 
fact, errors of, 14 

faction(r) and the ruin of states, 37; and 
violent changes of emotion, 82- 3; 
Plutarch on how to approach from a 
sidewind, gS; sre also HoBBl-s; de 
H6pital, de 1’ 

faith, xl, whether icducible to taste, 204; 
faith vs sight, 265; ste also 
judgement 

falsity, proof of 14; ue s/j? refutations 
favours, 45 

Ferdinand and Isobdla of Spain, 151 
Ferdinand, emperor of Germany, raa 
Ferrand, Louis, 159 n 
Ftrrare, HippoJytc d’Est, Cardinal de, 

101; iVegotktwm du tardmale de 
FtTTarty cited 103 n, 105 and n, [06 
n; de 1’ Hidpital's rejoinder to, i [4- 
IS 

Ferrier, Amauld, president, 104 
Feuerbach, Ludwig, xix 
Fbretice, republic of, 162 
Florimond dc Rimond, 195, his Histoire 
de I'heriiie cited 195 n 
fortifications, 7 

Fotoque, worship of, in Japan, 133, 134; 
He iUso Camus 
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France, 6^i, 155, j 88- in ihc seventeenth 
century, kx Kxvi; JnteUectuab in, 
xxiv; political ideas in, ax^i-xtckvii, 
Ultrafnonatmm in, sxvi, xx\iii-ix; 
Galiicanistn, in xxvi; the Huguenot 
party in, xxvt-vn; pelttiqua in, 
xxtx-xxx; toleration in, xxvii; the 
Third Estate in, xxix; conduct of 
public afTairs in, 4a; its unlucky 
policies concerning Eliaibedi I, 58- 
60; its desolation m the eta of 
religious war, 172-7; 

Hotnun's support of elected 
government for, i a 1-4; its laws 
against heretics before era of de 
lH6pital, laj; its Estates General, 
151: murder of kings in, 15^; Jesuits 
in, 181; Saijitc-Aldejone’s mission 
to, Z40; its treatment of its 
Reformed conununitics compared 
with treattnent, in Poland, of the 
Sociniaus, 34S, 258; we alitj Bot>]N; 
Hgpital de T; Hotman^ 
Macon; Eistates of the Realm, 
pariementi^ Third Estate 
Francesco de Mfdicis, grand-diike of 
Florence, 252, 253 
Francis 1 of France, 192 
Francis 11 of France, 18, ^>3, 114 
Francois de France, 18 
fraternity, followed the edicts of 

toleration, 176; bonds of, among 
schoLats, 174 
fratricide, 43 
fraud, commercial, 326 
Frederick IV, Elector, 240 
Frederick the Great, and 
/Inti-Mttfhiaveilif 170 n 
free will, 160 n, aig, 272, 273, 275, 282 

Gabonites, 5 a 
Galileo, xxiv 
Galilean church, xxix 
Galilean ism, xxi, xxix; political theory of, 
xxix 

Garasse, Father, 108 n 
Gassendi, Pierre, philosophised with 
Hobbes, 80 

Gassendists, on God as first mover, 218 
generation, rer life, generation of 
Geneva, 119, 120, 235; Senate of, 26; 
Bible of, 49: Servetus, condemned 


at, 71, 248; rites of, 102, and the 
hymn A* 341; and 

dancing, 244; and Sooinian sect, 262 
Genua, 152 

GentiUet, Innocent, 168, 169-70 
Germany, tig, 122; and Socinian sect, 
148, 262; and Synergists, 272; and 
Gustavus Adolphus of Sweden, 297 
Geth, king of, 37, 40 
Gherhard, his portion on capital penalty 
for heretics, 238 

God, xix, xxx; authority of monarchs 
and, xxviii-xsx; 53, 133, 206; 
human conduct and fear and love 
of, xxxvii, 3[], Hobbes on the 
natuie of, Si, Moncortys’s view of, 
89; 159; Jesuits and art of quibbling 
with, 161; evidence for, in 
Revelation, 2&J-5; Nature, or God, 
as author of matter, 309, 2tl. 215; 
whether first mover of matter, zi6; 
whether author of the world, 217- 
tS, whether Descartes’s theory 
injurious to, Z19; 
incomprehensibility of, 263; 
goodness of vs other attributes, 270; 
pagans, their notions of, 270, 
gentiles, their nations of, 270; 
whether author of sin, 276; 
foreknowledge and free will, 277; 
liberty of indifference of, 283; in the 
system of Xenophanes, 304 and n, 
307, 30S; existence of, and 
providence of, jii 
Goldast, Petrone de, 323 
good faith, essential in metaphysical 
debate, 277 

good man, puts a friend before a crown, 

46 

good sense, xxiv, 160, praised by 

Taciius, 99, Mariaiu, censured by 
men of good sense, 182; rer also 
common sense 

Gospel, 160, 270, 324, 325, 341, and 
monks who preached it abroad, 132 
Gnussinville, his (Euvret de mint Cregoire 
cited, 67 and n 

government: of atheists vs idolaters, 
xxxiii-xxxiv; basic laws of, 27; 
democratic, 34; Hobbes on 
confusions and disorders of, 80, 81- 
4; perfect govenunent, elusive in 
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the Tell world, 86; analo^uS to 
theorems of geometry ^ 87; that the 
ship of state should be steered from 
1 sidewind, 98-9; and the aims of 
republics, 97-9; must resist 
iniustice, to9-9; must pursue goals 
with detcrmifBtion, 106-10; by 
peoples, turbulent, i (3; must Use 
suitable and fleiible means, 116- 
117; by women, i^o; those who 
go\em states, duties of, 176-7; tee 
she Bo&in; Hopjtal, de !\ 

M Acorj 

govcrrtmejits and pariemenif their need 
for mediators, 11(^13; republic’s 
vulnerability to their redprocaJ 
abuse and neglect, 104-6; and the 
example of de 1 to-13; see 

also Bodin; government; pdr/eiReitn 
Greece and Rome, de THdpiUl 

resembled the most eminent men 
of, 96 

Greek and Latin languages, 6 
Greek philosophers, a 10 
Greeks, compared with Scythians, 319- 
20 and n 

Gregory I, Pope, 47, 48; 

biography, 64-7; and conversion of 
the English, (D) 67-9; want of 
principle in making convemions, (E) 
69^ 74; credulity when reporting 
mirades, (R) 74-8; his IhaiQ^tet 
cited, 67; converted the French, 69; 
saw little differenoe between inlidels 
and heretics, 70; his lack of critical 
judgement, 76 

Gregory of Tours, his Hittoria jnttcvrvm 
[History of the Franks] cited as 
evidence of 1 priest who expected 
no resumecticin, 77 and n 
Gretserus, Jacques: defended Mariana, 
1S9, igi ft; (tts Vespertilio 
Haerelico-poHUats, cited 189 n 
grief, in the human condttion, 394 
Grotius, Hugo, uevi, 30, 57; his Dt jure 
heiiiet pans cited, 114 n,i54; 

Historia cited, 134 n 
Guicciadini, Francesco, aivi; his 
cynicism disapproved by 
Montaigne, 86 and n 
Guise, due de, ij, too, 114 


Guise, House of, xxviii, 19, 22, 23, 98, 
r[2, u8 

Guise, Madame de, 101 
Gustavus Adolphus of Sweden, (97 

Hamon, children of 49 
Hannibal, 14 

happiness: whether the natural state of 
humankind, 293; and health, 293-4; 
and temperament, 396; among 
peasants and small artisans, 296 
harm: morally considered, 289; whether 
humankind intends it, 293; tee aito 
chaos, war; Xenophames 
H attnacciuj, Daniel, 2^4 n 
hearsay, 74 
Hebron, 45 
Hegel, G- W, F,, lix 
hell, doctrine of, 366, 270, 271 
Henri d'Albret of Navarre, 193 
Henry III of France, iS, 21, aa, 28, laa, 
1S8, 233, 339; France wretched 
during reigti of, 111; murder of [$q, 
[So, 18a, 183; excommunication of, 
190 

Henry IV of France, xxvii, xxx, Kxxiii, 

57. U3, tiS, 133. iS<)i 

assassination of, 180, 181, 187, 189; 
suspected of seeking to impose 
Reformation, 188; his response to 
the book De rtge, 190; and his 
prudence, 233, 234 
Henry VIII of England, 55, 58 
Hercules, 27, 31, 139 
hereditary kingdoms: right of eldest in, 
53-4; on exclusion from the 
succession, 53 
hereditary monarchies, 58 
heresies, xitii and n, log, 199; rulers no 
duty to extirpate, xxxv, tgS; de 
rHdptta] on civil jurisdiction over, 
97 n; whether reason for 
dethTonement of a prince, tgi; 
capital vs non-capital penalties for, 
23S; and the Socinim sect, 247, 2;;i, 
264; Some teach abominable 
doctrines, 291; jee also heretics 
heretics, 70, 187; many to convert in the 
age of Pope Gregory I, 77; dt 
I'HopLtal’s policy on, 109; Hotman’s 
defence of, 115; if sovereigm should 
punish them, 157, 158; JuHeu's 
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seif-contradictions concerning, 15^, 
205; Marguerite of Navane 
provided sanctuary for, ig6; 

Sainctes sought cxtemiination of, 
233, 235' on death penalty for, 235, 
ago; in France, Italy, Spain and 
Low Countries, 235; 237; f^e aJiro 
heresies 
Hesiod, 287 

Ilcssc, laodcgrave of, iig 
Micro II, 82 and n, S3 
flilanon Je Coste, his Ehgti cited, ig^ 
n, 193 n 

MippoLytos d’Est, stt Lorraine, Cardinal 
dc 

Hatotrt det ouvrages liis lavanis^ 130 n, 
133 n, 13s n, 378 
historians, lO, St. 60, 13, 75-6 
historical dictionaries, 14 
historical facts, g, 10, 11 
historical Pyrrhonistn, 11 
historical refutation, ri 
historical research, ii; roles concerning, 

315 

history: must be fair to all parties, 331, 
must face embarrassing facts, 328 
Hobbes, Thomas, xix, Mvi, xxia; 79- 
g2; his biography 79-81; his Legu 
tTandated into French, So n; on the 
confusions of democratic 
government (C) 81-4, his Dt Ctve 
'written in Paris (D) 84-7; 
monarchies and democracies, their 
equal disadvantages, 81; his 
Corpfffty 80; on * unbridled freedom 
of consctenct', Sg; political science, 
his devotion to it, 85; his Leviathan 
(F) 87-8; hii Ckuvres PkilosephsqiieSf 
87; his opinions about God (M) 88- 
go; his indifference to possessions, 
88 n, hi£ fear of phantoms assessed 
(N) go-a; his disbelief in substances 
distinct from matter, ga; a reioinder 
to him made by Descartes, 85-6 
Holland, s6, igg, 177, 236-8; 

persecution of sects by Estates of, 
240-2; and the preceeistei^ 246; 
Socinian sect excluded from, 268; 
see aiso Netherlands; United 
Provinces 

Homer, igg, 187, his IbaJ cited, i3g n, 


220, 394 n, 340; /fynw t<f Apiiio 
cited, [40 n 

honour, that of God oomes before that of 
individual, 53 

] InornbeeL, Jean de, 259, 259 n, 269 
I'Hopjtal, Michel de, isix, ixx, 93- 
117; biography 93-7; stood linnly 
agaiosT the Inquisition in France 

(D) 97"-g, presided over gains of the 
Reformed relLgion, (£) 99— too; 
witnessed the Roman religion’s 
recovery (F) 100-4; was suspected 
by Catholics (H) 104-10; was falsely 
accused 104; brought down by 
enemies 109; mediated between 
prince and pariements (K) 110-13; 
his inculcation of tolerance, tii; his 
reluctance to sign every edict (L) 
113-115; on duties of a good 
chancellor; 113-14; his partiality for 
peace (P) iig-(6; comparison with 
Cicero, 117; built school oipttiittques 
to oppose League (S) 116—17; debt 
of pQHUques U) Machiavelti, 169-71 

Horace, 3, 10, 90 n, 97 n, 146 n; his 
Odn cited, 124 n, [78 n; Satires 
cited, 126 n, 131 n, 295 n; Epistles 
cited, 142 n; on contentment, agg n, 
296 n 

Hotmam, Frangois, 118—27; biography 
118-20; wrote against persecutors 

(E) lao-z; was not author of 

Vindkiae ceatra tyrannas (H) [22-4; 
his own maxims turned apimt him 
(I) 124-7; his 126 

and n, 127; his Mataganis de 
MatagonihuSy 116 n 

Huet, Pierre Daniel, his ^Demonstration 
from the GospeU’ cited, 12 aitd n 
Huguenots, xviii, xxvi-vii, 99, loo, toi, 
102, 103, ii8i 127, 174, 206, 154,; 
political ideas of the, xxix; resistance 
theory of xxxi; loyalty' to crown in 
seventeenth century, xxxi; their 
betrayal by Louis XIV, xxx-xxxi, 
suppression of their academies, xxx 
human misconduct, xx, xjcv; whether the 
$toics ignorant of its causes, 127; 
and life’s good and bad things, 287; 
see also happiness 
huinan race: its errors throughout 
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histcirv', Ji9-93; its JiaturaL disorders 
and contradictions^ 125-30 
hiitnaniiies, study of the, ^ 

Hume, David, xin 

Idushai, agent of devious poiitics , 46, 4^ 
Hyptjstatii Union. Socinian sect's denial 
of, 2^3 

hypothesis, 272, 278, 280 ti, 283, 331 

Taco (Xaco), 128 
idealism, Hif Brutus, 24^ 
ideas, evidence for our, 308 
idolaters, and atheists, xxiiii, xxiv, at 
aim atheists, ClarihoatUin on 
idolatry, 238, in Japanese society, 133; in 
human history, 290 
imagination, and obscenity 331; and 
chastity, 337, rapidity of, 338 
imperiai laws, on infidels and heretics, 70 
incomprehensibility, notion of 286, 288; 
and Xenophanes, 302-9; dogma of, 
308; jfe aho acatalepcy; scepticism 
indecencies, dandng compared with 
gaming and drinking, 244 and n 
Indies, missioitionaries to the, 131 
indifterence, liberty of, 321 
inlidcls, 70, 29a 

Ingondt, wife of Saint Ermineigildc, 69 
innovation, party of, xxxv 
Inquisition, nxii, 94, 105, 132, 163, 181, 
343, 25J-2 

insurrection, doctrine of, 151; ret also 
assassination; tyranny 
intellectual freedom, Bayle’s advocacy of, 
sxii, sjtxjj), sxsvi; set also 
conscience; liberty 
interest of state, 60 
ijitoleranoe, xix, 23], 236-7 
Ish-boseth, 38, 45 
Israel, 39, 47 
Israelites, 37 

Italy, 138, 146, 252, 259,262; 

persecution of Jews in, 69, 155; 
persecution ol Sodnian sectui, 
247-50 

James II of England, xxxiii, 53, 62 
jansenists, xxiii, ixxiii, 157, 272, 283, 

333 

JAPA^, 128-35; history of 12S-30; 

bonzes and the celibate life (A) 130- 
i; violence of the Japanese (E) 131- 


3, Possevin on the decrees of the 
Japanese legislature (F) 133-5; (he 
monarchy, 128; its expulsion of 
Christians, 128; its religious sects, 
[29, priests, 130; inhabitants, 131; 
Christianity in, 132; and suicide, 

134; see ako suicide 
Jefferson, Thomas, xix 
Jeraboatri, 47 
Jerome, Saint, 291 

Jerusalem, 42,45, 47, 48, 49; LoyoU’s 
vision of, 151 
Jes^e, 37 

Jesuits, xxix, xxxiii, 154, 155, 156, t^i), 

161, t8i, 187-91; and Loyola, 151; 
made many enemies, 153; in Qiina, 
156; revolutionary doctrines of, 
157-60; and Christian morals, 160^ 
i; in France, 181; exposed to violent 
reproaches, 187-91; body of 
approved Mariana’s Be tege, 189; 
and Jansenists, 199, 272; see ako 
Lovola; Mariana 
J esus Christ, xx, 64, 254, 290, 292; has 
only voluntary subjects, 68 
Jesus, Society of, 151, tS 3 n; see also 
Jesuits; Lovola; Martana 
J ewish religion, 73 
Jewish synagogues, 69, 70 
Jews, J9, 37, 69-71, 73, I S3, 154-5, 102, 
291 

Jflab, 39, 50 

John Casimir of Poland, 257 
Joly, Philippe Louis, 234 n 
Joruthan, 47, 48 

Josephus, his Anti^ttaiae jv^aitae 

(Jewish Antiquities] cited, jt n; 278 
Joshua, 44 

Journal de Lttpsii^ 164 ti, citation of 
Lami on theory of atoms, 220 n 
Journal de Trevoux, 334 n 
Journal da savatis^ 105, 129 n, 131 n, 161 
n, 1G3 n, 171 n, 334 « 

Judah, tribe of, 45 

judgement, 75-6, 206, 207, 266; Bayk 
and types of, xxEix-xIi; withholding 
of, ajcxix; and (aith and reason, xl; 
of scholars, xxxix; of politicians, 
xxxix; of individuals, t 1; spheres of, 
xxxix; rash, ji; errors of, 14; Pope 
Gregory short on, 76; Descartes on 
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judgtmeni Uoat.) 

suspcfision of, JoS; St. John's 
Gospel cited on, 341 and n 
Julian lil, Pope, 155 
Junius Brutufi, (pseud contra 
tyrasno!^ lij and n, IZ4, atto 
I i C) T M ^ N 

Juno, sister and wife of Jupiter, 138^50; 
myth and cult ol, greatly 

venerated at Carthage (M) [3^-40; 
her disagreeable employments, (Z) 
140-3, and the theological system of 
the pagans (AA) 143-6; Augustine's 
critique discussed, 1+3-5; 
torments of unsatisfied revenge 
(BB) t46-7; her miraculous 
fragrance (DD) 147-9; Jupiter’s 
adulteries (EE) 149-50; her beauty, 
139; her oversight of marriages and 
childbirth, i+o; her cruel fate, 141, 
customs of Roman townsfolk 
concerning her worship, 149; see 
abe Virgin Mary; women 
Jupiier, husband and brother of Juno, 

'3&, 137, i4t>j 141; ind customs of 
Roman women concerning, 149, his 
adulteries considered,] 39, 149-50 
Juncu, Pierre, xitxvi n; his quarrel with 
Bayie, xxii; his ‘prophesying’, xxxii 
and n; his lack of logic in 
Acifffrtplistevteitl de I Apocalypse^ 63 
n; his ridicule by an erudite Jesuit, 
155; his selfoontradictions 
concerning laws against heretics, 
159-60; his Tableau du Soaniantsme 
cited, 159 n, aog n; his reply to 
Nicole compared unfavourably with 
that of Sauiin, zOi-+; his Vrai 
systime de VegUie cited, aoa 0, ^o8 
n; his Diftnst de la doesnne 
umvemlle de Tegfise cited, 303 n; his 
contrary tUm of mind, conclusions 
to be drawn from, 205-6 and n; his 
Dts droits des deux seuveraiTu cited, 
205 n; his rraiVc de la Jiherti de 
comaettetf cited 236 and n; his 
absence of principle concerning 
tolerance exposed, 237-fi; his Esprit 
de M. Arrtauid dted, ^38 ti; 
confusLOfl in is account of God’s 
nature, 309 n; his formal accusations 
against Baylc’s EHctionnaite^ 311 


junsprudeace, and the public interest, 

61; and obscenities, 321 
Jui belli el pacis^ David’s contraventions 
of, 42 

justice, xviii, ixxvii, xviii-xl, 29, 45, 52, 
72, 276 

Justinian, on the Scythians, his 
Instumiones cited, 319 n 
Justinian, che younger, (14 
Juvenal, 97 n, 327; his Satires cited, 

292 n 

(Cam, Immanuel, 11, xix, 199 
Kempis, Saint Thomas a, 152 
Keohane, Nannerl O , xxiv n 
killing, Lactantius fav'Oured Christian 
prohibition against, 264 and H; see 
also ambition; aims; bearing; war 
Kings, Book of, cited, 46, 47, 50 and n, 

51 Hi 53 

Lings; easily dethroned, 43; authority of, 
157, sometimes considered as 
ofi^ciifs of peoples, 158; and 
doctrine of dethronement for 
heresy, igi; see also monarch^ 

Li Mothe le Vaycr, his ffexantertm 
rusttgue cited, 2; Discours sur 
Tkistotrt, 76 n; on age, health, and 
happiness, 295 and n 
Ij Planche, Etienne de, Histoire de 
Francois //, 93 n 

Li Popelinere, I^ancclot Voisin, Sieur de, 
I [4 ti, on Gentillet, 170 
Librousse, Elisabeth, vii, lii, xix, xxi, 
xKii, xxiii, xxvi 

Lactantius, his Divtnae utsiituhones cited, 

264, 295 

Limi, Guillaume; cntictsed opponents of 
the hypotheses of Epicurus, 209; his 
theory of atoms, 220; his critique of 
an aspect of Descartes, 320; his De 
pfitttipia rarum cited, 220 and n 
Lamoigntm, Guillaume de, president of 
che FarUment of Paris, t6i n 
Langenhert, Casparco, his transladon of 
the Frtnce, 17O 

Languet, Hubert, J02, 204 n; his report 
of a bon mot by de I’Hopital, 114, 
Epistulae cited, 115 n 
Laon, 19 

Larrey, Issac de, his Histasre d'AHgltterre 
cited, 56 n 
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law. XXV, ]6 j, divine, Z 5 ; of the 

stronjfesr, 42, zzy, eternal law, 52; 
of nature, and visions m the brain, 
91; of order and decencv, 227; 
against setits, 269; martial law, 298; 
.w rf/jfl natural law 
T.c (iatla, KXi 

Le Grain, Jean Ekptiste {a!st) Baptiste ie 
Grain), 9;;, 114 n 

Lc Labnureur, I’Abbe, his De CaUc/nau 
cited, ri 

l.e 'I'ellier, Father, apologist for the 
Jesuits, ! i;5, t6i n 
l.cdcrc, I'Abbe L.-J,, 64 

lycers, Reinier, xxji 

legislature, of Japan, 133; tee a^jfljAPtN 
Leibniz, W.G., XKVt 
],ciekherus, his Fi'er des jlurtftotiiuises 
cited, 1 ig n 

T.eiden, 119, Faculty of Theology of, 269 
Leo X, Pope, 162 

Lescalopier, Father, observations on 
Xeniiphanes and 
incomprehensibility, 307 and n 
Let!, Gregorio, his Hiitotre d'Eltzaieth 
cited, 56 n, 57, 58 and n 
libertine(s), 4S; have long existed within 
(^athoJic church, 77; Monconys 
wrongly considered as, 90 and n, 
and Pyrrhonisrn, aoa 
liberty and necessity, hypothesis of, 275; 
in the thought of Melanchthon, zSo, 
2H2 

liberty of indifference, BavleX solution 
concerning, 282, 28^, jcf aiio free 

will, 3 TtCE 1 lOIST,S 

liberty, to assemble, 70; to read history, 
166 ; ste affif republican liberty 
libido, and ievvd dancing, Shoockius 
cited on, 24^ and nti, see alsit 
customs; Salsti;-AldHjONPf. 
lies, 51; whether God is capable of, 285 
life, generation of, xix; system of Ovid, 
iiS'-ao/ ftr; system of Xenophanes, 

303-S 

Lipsius, Justus, XXX, 6 n 
Lithuaniii, 2^5 

Livius Fljminius, 17+; Plutarch’s Ltfi of, 
cited, 174 n 

Livy, Titus, 10, b6; his precautions when 
reporting prodigies, 76 n; his 
opinion that peoples are humble in 


servitude and arrogant m command, 
82-3; his /Ih urbe fondtsa [The 
History of Rome] cited, 82 n, 83 n 
Locke, John, xxi, xtvi, his Latin letter 
on toleleration cited, 235 and n 
logit, abuse of, 159. and morals, tbo 
ijjm bards, 69 
Lorraine, C-ardmal de, 96, 

Louis XI of France, izt 

Louis XII of France, 60, 192 

Louis XIV of France, xsii, xTcxti, iiB, 

180; intellectual debate m the age 
of, KKvi; objections by the 
persecuted to theocracy and 
ibsolutism of, xxx; his religious 
policy compared unfavourably with 
that of Etheircd, 68 n 
love of country, 29 

love, that pernicious art taught by Ovid, 
209 

Low Countries, 239, 248 
Luyola, Ignatius, xxis; 151-61; 

biography, 151-4; sought conversion 
of the Jews (I) 154-5; accusations 
against the Jesuits, how rebutted (R) 
155-71 doctrine of entailing 
revolutions against sovereigns (S) 

157-60; morality of Jesuit casuistry^ 
(T) 160-1; mental reservations 
discussed, i6o-t; ttt shi Jesuits 
Lucan, and obscetuty, his Pkanaiia cited, 
3^3 ti 

Tmcchesini, Father, critic of MachiaveIJi, 
164 

I.uctan, 11 n 

Lucretius, his Af ftrvm mtiura (On the 
Nature of 'Things] cited, 197 n, 123 
n; on obscenities, 327 
Luke, Gospel of, cited, 6 
Luther, Martin, 15, 161, 173 
Lutherans, xxvii, 193 and n, 238 
Lyon, 118, T73 

Macedonia, 30 

Machiavellf, Niccolo, xix, and 
pohuque realism in France, xxxii, 
162-71; biography, 162-4; his work 
of politics, 162; his Pnnet assessed 
(E) 164-72; translated into French, 
164; censured, 168; and Francis 
BaOOU 164 n; his Betpki^or^ 164; his 
ilFfoitune, 164; his concern for the 
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Machiavelli, Nici:ol6 (cimt) 

public gfjod, 164; on his doctrine of 
necessity in politics, ib;; his debt to 
others, 166-9; 

discussed, 170 ind n; that the 
tolerance shown for him was 
condemned, 170 

Macon, 172-9; history of, 172-3; 
pillage of (A) 173; atrocities 
perpnetrated at (B) 173-5; reasons 
for lecording the details of the Wars 
of Religion (C) 175-S; equal shame 
for Christian France and the pagan 
Isle of Capri (D) 178-9 
Macrobius, his Satuma/ia cited, a n 
Maestricht, i 

Magtrus, Tobias, his EponymoiifgHttH 
cited, 10 n, r66 n, 167 n 
magistrates, 242, 34Z 
Mahometans, igi, z68 
Maimouig, Louis xxvi, 64 and n, 65 and 
n, 69, 70; on women as parties tn 
revolutions in religion, 6S-9; his 
Histotre du ponttjicat dt taint 
Gtegaire^U-grand cited, 67 n, 68 n; 
Hitmie du grand Kkisme d^Quident, 
69 n; Z>f i’katoirt d^i {rotsadity 76 n; 
Histsirt du CatbininKy 108 n and 
Histtnre dt i'/ 4 rtamtmty 257 n; his 
account of the Sodnian sect's 
expulsion from Poland, 257 ind n 
Matmomdea, Moses, a88; sought to 
refute Xenophanes, 300 and n; his 
‘Guide to the Perplexed’ cited, 

301 n 

Maine, due de, 19 
Malcontents, the, 127 
Malherbe, Francois de, s, 8 n,io 
man; his ignorance, 13, his emotions, 84- 
5; usually represses his worst 
inclinations, 86, ordinary rather 
than miquitious, 86; feeU injuries 
received more than those he inflicts, 
62-3, often does harm, 224 
Manichaeans, 289; persecuted by 
Gregory I, 71 

manifestos, that undermine government, 

a? 

MarOonities, not Christians, 289 
Marguerite, sister of Henry H. 93 , 119 
MARtANA, Jean, 180-91; biography 
180-1; his book seditious (G) 1S2- 


7; his iJe rtge et rtgis inttituliottes 
cited, 1S2 and n,i83 and n; exposed 
Jesuits to violent reproaches fH) 
187-91, his doctrine of 
assassination, 190; his critics 
discussed, [91 

Mane de Medicis, Coton’s Letter lo, 187 
Mark Anthony, 30, 3!, 31 
marriages, Juno’s responsibility for, 140, 
‘43 

Martha, 6 
martial law, 29S 

Martial, the Roman poet, 16, 321 
Marx, Karl, xix 
Mary I of England, 57, 73 n 
Mary Stuart, queen of Scots, 57, 59 
Mascardi, 166 n, 175 n 
miss murder, that of king David, ;o 
miss poisoning, whether as heinous as 
heresy, 238 

Mass, 56, 'of the Chancellor’, 104 
Massacre of Saint Barthomemew (1572), 
96 

Massacre of Vassy (1562), 112, 17a 
mithematkians, 7; fewer than historians, 
12 

mathematics, to 

miner, 218, the pans of, 225; if there 
exist substances dtsdnet from, 91 
Matthieu, Pierre, his Histoire de fa paix 
cited, I r3 n 

Mazarin, Cardinal Jules, xxx 
mechanics: the laws of, 19, 218; 

principles of, 225; see also Newton 
medallions, 7 

Medea, of Euripides, her violent 
passions, 229, 300 and tt 
Medicis, count Lorenzo de, 16S; 

favoured Faustus Socinius, 252. 
M^dicis, family of, obtained employmenr 
for Machiavelll, tha 
melancholy, and the human condition, 

294 

Metanchfhon, 272-82; his disagreement 
with Luther and Calvin, 273; his 
fatmess and moderation, 273; his 
love of accord, 276; his resort to 
hypotheses in natters of 
uncertainty; see also svnergists 
Mfcnage, Gibes, his Rfrnariptet sur La Vie 
de F. Ayrault cited, 17 El, 18 and n, 
19 n, 21 n, 324, 330^1 
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Mennonites, sect of the, z66 
Mcphiboseth, 47, 48 
Mmar^ frun^ais^ l 38 n 
Mcrsenne, Mirm, philosophised with 
Hobbes, So 

Mseraj, Francois Eudcs de, his Afirege 
(hrfmoiagique cited, 22, 58, 5^, 95, 
125 n, 127 and n, J19 and n 
Mezeriac, 8 

Mical, concubine of Icing David, 44, 48 
Michelangelo, 8 

Micraelius, Johinr. his Syniagma cited, 
173 r 

Mill, J, S., XIX, r 

Milton, John, his views on tyrannicide 
similar to Mariana^ igt 
mind, 12, 13, i|;, 228, 241, 293, 327; and 
impenetrable secrets, 277; tyranny 
Over minds, 337-8 
Minerva, daughter of Juno, 8 n, 139, 

[40 n 

minorities, protection of, ixxix 
miracles, ^4; Pope Gregory’s credulity 
concerning) 74-8 
miraculous causes, 148; if/ ahe 
superstition 

missionartes, in Japan, I2fi; and Francis 
Xavier, 130^ their reports, 131 
Moabites, David’s torture and murder 
of, 4y 

ttiob, Faustus Socinus attacked by, 260 
moderation, that of Melancthon to be 
emulated, 272 

Moderns, vs Ancients, 2, 47 
tnoleculeS) their modificattion, 213 
Mohere (pseud, for Jean-Baptistc 
Poquelin): his Comedtf du cotu 
imaginatre cited, 10 snd n; his 
Prtaeuiei ridituitiy 328 
Molinists, and the doctrine of free will, 
282 

monarch^: authority of, 1^, 20; doctrine 
that it is unlimited, 23-7; doctrine 
that it is restrained, 28-9; as 
ofHaals of peoples, 157; impossible 
to dethrone them without force, 

158; that from God vs that from 
peoples, t59; set ahi Bodin; 
Hopital, de I’ 

tnonardiy, hereditary, 58, in Japan, 128 
Mo noon js, Balthasar, wrongly accused of 


Mbertinage, his Vf/yagti <k Monfonys 
cited, go and n 
Monluc, Jean de, ng 
Montaigne, MicheJ de, xxiii, 122, 291; 
refused to attribute ill motives to 
every deed in history, 86; on 
political doctrines as ‘migratory 
birds’, 125; his Euais cited, 125 n 
Montmorenci, Conoetable de, 97 n, 108 
moral theorists, 48, 49, 243 
morality, 45, 53, 61, 162, 243; and moral 
evil, 290; ste aha natural morality 
morals, confused with logic by some 
Jesuits, 160 

More, 'I'homas, his Utopia cited, 86 
Moren, Ijouis, 14, 57, 96, 128, 181 n, 

231 n, 287 n 
Moses, 27 

motion. Jaws of, 2rS 
Moulin, Pierre du, 67, 188 n 
mutual toleration, vs venomous disputes, 
^77 

mysteries, rheir enduring attraction, 263; 
views of the pagans concerning, ^65 

Nibal, 41,42, 52 n 
Nathan, the prophet, 53 
natural law, xxxiii, 24; tee sho Jaw 
natural morality, 52; ste aha morality 
natural passions, xxv n; ste also 
happiness; unhappiness; war 
natural philosophy, xxiv, 209, and the 
new philosophy, 225; its notions of 
generation and destruction, 233 
natural reason, thinkers who consult 

Only, 269 

nature: confused slate of, 42; her many 
examples of love, 209, laws of, 215; 
if nature is minister of God, 216, or 
becomes fertile through friction, 223 
Naude, Gabriel, 19, 61; his praise of de 
n I6pital; 97; his Cuupt d*em cited, 
97 n, 167 n; on jMachiaveJJi’s 
indebtedness to Tacitus; 168; his 
scepticism, 308; his Addttwn s la vte 
de Loutf XI dted, 30& n 
Nav^rhe, Marguerite de Valois, Queen 
of, 192-8; heroic magiunitnity of, 
XXX iii; biography 192-4; her stoical 
virtue, 192; her Heptamertmy 193, 
her reading of the Bible, 193; 
questions of concerning philosophy 
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Navarre, Marguerite de Valois {font.) 

(L) j;; her views ort the wul, 

1^4-1^, her generosity to the 
persecuted (P) 195-6; her tales of 
fiction not obscene, 322 
Navarre, Ling Antoine of, tot, loi, 10^, 
m 

navigation, 7 

Nazianzus, Gregory, 225 n 
necessity; jff liberty and necessity, 
hypothesis of, politics 
Nemesis, obtains her recompense, 299 
Neo-stoicism, xxiiii 
Nero, emperor, his wickedness, 326 
Netherlands, xxxijc, ufi, [JjI, 239, 244; 

ifi also Holland; United Provinces 
Nevelet, Pierre de, Sieur de Dosches, 

130 n, J2I n, 133 n 
new opinions, embraced by Hotman, 

11S; and by Marguerite of Navarre, 

New 'I’estament, Mons version, ifii and n 
New World, xJi 

Newton, Isaac, 209; the most formidable 
of Descartes's critics, 319 and n 
Ntcoi E, Pierre, 199-208; uli; 

biography, J99--300; his Essati d( 
moTffif, 200 and n; his Dtlfctut 
EpigramTHutum, zoo and n; and the 
Roman oommunion 101; the 
subdeties of his rhetoric, 101; his 
leaning towards Pyrrhonism, (C) 
200-8; and sceptics in religion, 207, 
his Lis Prfitjidtief r^form/i cited, 307 
n, L'Art dt ^efijcr, 207 and n, 336 
and n 

Nieremberg, Jean Eus^ de, 154 
ninepins, and poetry, 8, 10 
Noah, and moral good, 290 
Nobility, Estate of the, 21; order of, 33 
Novveaux csirwrOr, itxot, xxiiv 
NtuviUti de la eipubUque dti iettrti^ 162, 
164 and n, 202 n, 203 n; 235 n, 

278 n 

OBSCiivjtTits, Clarificaiion on, 311-12, 
324H4J; none in the Dictionary of 
the Sort that cap be censured, 320; 
nine definitions identified, 310-1; 
censors of, 333; and the theatre, 

314; the public’s judgement on, 324; 
physicians and 326, 327; confessors 


and, 326; advocates and, 327; 
Catullus, Lucretius, Juvenal and 
Suetonius cited, 327; and novels, 
327, and Abelard, 326; euphemisms, 
329; morals and the ‘new 
politeness’, 329-30; and chastity, 
330; and imagination, 330; and 
nudity, 332 -3, and the young, 333- 
4, women’s judgement on, 330, 
335-7, 339 t common sense on, 338; 
the Cynics and the Stoics died on, 
334> j4c^i 

official rchgi{}n, institution of the, jtxvi 
Old I’estamcnt, 41 
Olivaire, Chancellor, Cardinal de 
Lorraine, 104 
Olympia, the games at, 137 
Olympus, Mount, rgy and n 
CippOrtutiism, of the House of David, 36 
Orange, France, the sacking of, 175 
Orange, Prince of, 243 n 
Orleans, due d’, bo, 61 
Orleans, Louis d', 125 
Orleans, region of, too, iiS, 119 
Ottoman Empire, 152 
Ottomans, 54, 177 

Ovid Naso, Publius, 209-30; xxvi; 229 
and n, 312; his biography, 209-to; 
ideas of Ancients espoused by Ovid 
examined (G) 210-25; oniors of 
Ovid identified, 213-15, § i notion 
that chaos not homogenous from 
eternity absurd, 213-14, §J[ attack 
on eternity continued, 214-J3, § in 
his resort to God without pressing 
need, 215-21, § IV whether chaos 
has ended, 221-5; whether disorders 
of human race ceased with creation 
(H) 225-30, his Fsiti cited: 139 and 
n; hh Mitatnorpkom cited, 147 n, 
210, 213 , 232 and n, 229 n, 322 

Pacts, Adriun Van, his letter on 
toleration, HVP ad B**** cited, 
236-’7 and nn 

pagan(s), 136, 143 n, 22S; on an afterlife, 
32; on a previous life, 229; 

Augustine on, 143; their sexual 
theology ridiculed, 148; made gods 
responsible for passions, 229; and 
their mysteries, 265; and the divine 
nature, 270; their religious systems, 
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285; Domparcd with athcLsiSj jife; 
Vlariina’s intern applicabk to, Tgi- 
Paine, Thomas, xia 
Paleologue, Jacques, and Fausms 
Sociflus, 252 
Palcattnt:, 40, 44 

pamphlets, 50, 56, of Einfiish Cathulics, 
62 

Pamplona, 151 

Panzirolus (Poncitoli), his ‘Famous Le^l 
Cominentatiors’ cited, 247 
and n 

Piulo, Fra (Sarpi), Htsiory of Council of 
Trent (Amelot’s version) cited, 105 
Papin, Isuc, his ToUrante dff Priftalanli 
cited, 203 and n 

Papists, 56, 59, 63, [09, 177, 193 
paradoxes, which reason exposes, 266 
Paris, cit7 of, lOa, iii, iiS, 151; 

Huguenots and lOi, Faculty of Law 
of, 120; Parkment of 110, 127, 335; 
and Mariana t8o, 181, go; and 
Sainctes, 231 

Paris, iudgement of, and Juno’s 
humiliadon, 138 

pSTfmtnts of France, Parlmient of Paris, 
ig, tio, III, Hi and n, 113, and de 
I’Hopital, gh; and (’^oton, i8g; 
Parifmtnt of Bordeaux, ito; 
Parinwnt of Dijon, 114; ParJewicMf 
of Nurmandj, 232; abuse by 
paritmenti of their right to reject 
edicts, HZ and n; sec ahcf 
governments; government and 
pariements 

Pittmenides, and the doctrine of 
incomprehensibility, 2S8, 30] 
Parsons, Robert, iee Andress Philopatrus 
Parthians, 124 and n 
Pascal, Blaise, i6o; his Lettres 

proumiaks^ cited 160 n, 199, 272 
Pasquier, Eticnnc- his LeUrti cited, 93 n, 
95 n, gb n,ioo n, 101 n, lOi and n, 

1 tb n; on the profession of Jesuit 
and marrisge, (54, 

passions, of humankind, xxv and n, 192; 
of hatred, xxv; Marguerite of 
Navarre free from, 194 and n; and 
reason; zog, 226, 227; control over, 
227; those who can rule them 
detested by Others, 298 


Paul III, Pope, approved of the Jesuits, 
> 53 , >44 

Paul IV, Pope, sought conversion of the 
Jews, 155 
Paul V, Pope, 153 

Paul, Saint, Leiter so the Rmant, 225 
and n. 230 and n; Epistles^ 274 
Peace of Ai^, xxxi 
peace, time of, vs time of war, 292 
pederasty, 113, 313 

Peliison, Paul, his Rifiexwns cited, 203 
peoples; should consent to taxation, 23; 
whether they may depose a king, 24; 
or elect a king, t27; whether 
Livy's accusation concerning 
peoples was right, 82-3, 83 n; 
should not be too directly opposed, 
98; turmoil of govcmineTit by, 

”3 

peoples, the sovereign authority of, 157- 
8, Brutus and Cassius on, 29-31; 
Fnglish Protestants on, bt; Hotman 
on, 127, Jesuits on 158-9; and 
Christians, 157, [91 n; and the 
Dutch, 157; Mariana On, 183-6; 
Catholics on, igt n; and Milton, 

[91; critics of the doctrine of, 187- 
90 

perfect government: elusive in the real 
world , 8b; analogous to theorems of 
geometry, 87 

perfection, 16, 227, 337; in romantic 
novels, 94 n 
Pericles, 82 n 

Peripatetics: on nature, 215; on God as 
first cause, 217; their physics, 218; 
opposed by Lami, zzo 
persecution, of the Jews, 69-71, 155; of 
the first Reformers, 173; of the 
Socinian sect, 258; see afse 
Huguenots; Jews; Reformed 
religion; Socioian sect 
Persius, Satires, SS n 
Petronious, 260, 231, 334 
Phaedrus, Faht^ae [Fables], 60 n 
Pharoah, 124 
Phedra, in Euripides, 228 
Philip of Spain, 59 aihJ n, bo, 61, 259 
Philistines, 38 

Philopatrus, Andreas (Robert Parsons), 
his Rtspomutn ad edietum retitnae 
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Philopatrus, Andreas [cottl ) 

(ttiglmt [Response no the Edict of 
the Queen of England], 5g and n 
philosophers, xii, 14, and judgement, 
^06-7; and human passions, 225-30; 
in China, 2S5 

philosopher-theologian, i[>ij, aoi 
philosophic reason, and Soeinian 
doctrines, 254 

phiiosiiphical sin, and the Jesuits, 160 
Phocas, emperor, 6h 
Photinian heresy, 24^, 250, see also 
Arianism 

physician, rchgion of the, 263 
Ptbrac, (Guy de Kaur), seigneur de, 17, 
Ji, i4 n, 10 and n 
Tin, LoujiS'Ellies du, 66, 74 and n 
Piroi, Father, hls Apohga des. cas^vis, 
cited ]6i and n 
Pius TV, Pope, 103 n 105, 114 
PlacetTc, Jean dc la, his critique of 

Nicoie, his De msanibth , . . [Absurd 
SLcpiicism of the Rooun Church] 
cited, 202 n 

Plato, 303, his Republic^ 86, 125; «n God 
and creation, 217; on praise of 
pobiic poetry, 241; his Sopkssis cited 
on doctrines of Xenophanes, 303 n, 
307 and n 

pleasures, and anuLieties; 288, 294, 

forbidden pleasures, 300; see alio 
happiness; XE\OPHANf,s 
Pliny, 289, 326 and n; his Natural 
Htstcfry cited, 389 and n 
plurai society, lui, xxkik 
pJuralisrr, AAJtix 

Plutarch, 67, 174 n, 340 and n; his life 
i>J Brutut cited, 30 ti, his Lt/e of 
Phititon, 99 n; Life of Romulus^ 67 n; 
De superstii. [Moraha], 31 n, 288 n, 
Df vtfieso, 208 n; on the 
unrt liability of reason and sense 
evidence, 303 and n, 303, 306 
Pocock, John, xstKih n 
Poissy, CoJJoque de, 105, 232 
Poland, 127; and Socinian sect, ^47-9, 
262-8; Dieti of, 257; Estates of, 

^57 

Poland, ting of, 158; and Faustus 
Socinus, 252, 159 

poLiticaJ ideas in France, xxvi-sxTvii; 
those *hich Bayle opposed , xxvi- 


sjtxiv; those which he supported, 
sxxiv-KT()tvii 

political science, and PTobbes, 85; and 
MachiavcUi, 167 
political sj'stems, none 'without 
inconveniences, 84 

piilitics, as the art public prudence, xxv 
n; may eclipse other virtues, 60; 
must set Itself above morality, 165; 
its analysis in Machiavelli's Pnnet, 

164-7 [; Its maxims taught by 
Aristotle and Tacitus, 166, i68; not 
optional for rulers but an absolute 
necessity, 169; how used by Samte- 
Aldegotie against the Spanish 
tyranny, 240-2 

pohtiques and politicians, xxGi, xxs; 

Bayle as heir fa, xxiii; (heir political 
theory in France, xxix-xxx, 29, 149; 
ibcir objections to tyiannide for 
religious causes, iSo; their axiom of 
conquest misapplied to the married 
state, 149; erroneous beliefs of some 
concerning the public religion, 311; 
some invoke pretext of ‘necessity’ to 
further factional advantage, 22, 30- 

J, 4S-&, 

Piilybius, ] I n 
polygamy, 44-5 
Pompey, 2, 12, 30 
Pond roll see Fanzirolus 
Pope Blount, see Blount 
Popery, 56 

Pupkin, Richard H., xi, xii n, xx n, xxiv 
n, xxxviii n 

Popper, Karl, xi, xx and n; see also 
refutatations 

popular sovereignty, 151, 157 
popular vote, 28 

Passevin, Father, [9, 26 n, 129 n, 130; 
on Japan’s decrees, 133; judges too 
hastily the customs of the Japanese, 

134; his condemnation of the Prinee^ 

praise, Jove of, xxiii, jrj 
pr^etiisses^ scruples of the 240, 243; vs 
ngfjTiites^ 245 

predestination, 272, 275, 276 
ptejudices, of educadon, 197, 277; of 
readers of history, 331 
Priapus, [44 

pride, and the Evangelist, 13-13 
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princes, 24 

professions, civil, xxvii 
Pmojlct for a Critical Dictionary, t-i6; 
whether the Dictionaiy' will identify 
frivia] faults, 4-5; Of j(i 

useless discussions, 5—9; that 
endeavour in science and critical 
history is supported by the same 
humanist argument, ^15 
PTOmerhcui, ij7;Juno compared with, 
146 

prophet!s) 

propositions, true vs false, z8i 
Proserpine, 140 
Protestant Europe, xsx, 5(1 
Protestant Religion, why Elizabeth 1 
opted for it, 56, 58; its communion 
and the puitishmcnt of heresy, 242; 
its theology and resistance to 

159; agrees with Catholic 
religion on doctrine of damnation, 
29a; fit nitit Protestants 
Protestants, 154, 17S and tt; Bodin’s 
leniency towards thdr subversive 
writings, Z5' in England, lacked in 
confidence in James 11 , 55, 61-3; 
their histories of wars of religion 
difTer from those of the Catholics, 
63; were treated more severely by 
de PHopital than he would have 
wished, 94; sought free exercise of 
their religion, 94; advantaged in 
region of Orleans, loo; why 
supported by de I’H^pital, 107; 
their case for a call to arms taken 
over by the Catholics, 122, 125; 
their houses pillaged at Mlcon, 173; 
Bayle's warning to their ‘turbulent 
theologians', 177-8 and 178 n, are 
among authors accused of obscenity, 
323, 324; jff aho Bod in; 
Eliiabeth; Hopital, de P; 
Hotmam; Macon; Protestant 
Religioti; Reformed (Calvinist) 
Religion 

Provence, treatment of Jews in, 69 
Prtidentius, 175 n 

Praipcovius, his Lt/e of Faustus Socinus 
cited, 253 

Psalms of David, their translation from 
Hebrew into Flemish, 240 
psychology, vsiv 


Ptolemy, his cosmological system, 279, 
280 and n, fte SvNEHtjisrs 
public good, 3, 20, and Machiavelli, 1614 
puhlic cause, vs private glory, 248 
public interest, 61 
public order, 177, 81, 266-7 
Puccius, Francois, 252 
punishment; of tyrants, 25-6; of heretics, 
7j; fear of, 3^5 
Puylaurens, xxi 
Pyrrho, mx n 

Pyn'hciflian(s), 1 1; see also Acataleptics; 
Sceptics 

Pyrrhonism, it, xx, xxxvi, 202; high 
road to, 30 i; and Nicole 300-208; 
and Sednian teaching, 254; set also 
incomprehensibility; scepticism. 
Pythagoras, Ovid did not borrow his 
ideas, 222 n 

Qttietists, and Nicole, 200 
Quinant, poet and librettist, 399 
Quintilian, 5 and n, 30 n; on obscene 
utterances, his Instttutia oratofta 
cited, 330 n 

Quintus Curtius, stt Curtivs 

Rabba, David’s ttwcure and killing of the 
people there, 49 

Racan, Honorat de Bueil, maf(|uis de, 

229 

Racovia, 355 

Ragozski, prince of Transylvania, 256 
ramti d'etat, xix, xxv n, xxxii, 55, 168 
rash judgement, xxxvi, n 
Ravaillac, assassin of Henry IV, t8t, 1S7, 
188, 190 

RaiwJs, John, xxtJJJ n 
Raynaldus, Oderic, 104, [05 
Raynaud, Th^ophilc, 47 n, 48 tl, 163 n 
reason, aa6, 227, 265, 366, 305 
reason, tight of, 206, 226, 270 
reasons of state, 50, 56, 209 
reasoning, how exactness In is acquiied, 
IS 

rectitude, general ideas of, 42 
Reformation, xxiii, xxviij, xxix, t 23 , 192, 

193 

Reformed Church, ro6, jia, 143 
Reformed (Calvinist) Religkm, Bodin 
initially a meinber of it, 19; aimed, 
under de lHAphal, at full tolentioii. 
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Re forme J (Calvinist) Religion (fiin/.} 

94; its growch in numbcins in reign 
of Charles IX, 99 -ido; de Ttiopiut 
supported il wichouL being i 
member, lOJ; measores against it, 

[iz, and Jesuits, 157; severe 
persecution of it, 174, its dominance 
feared by Catholics, iS8; Nicole’s 
writing against it, soo; excess!%'e 
intolerance of it by S^inctes, 231; 
Sainte-Aldegonde’s zealous support 
for in the Dutch republic, 239; its 
disputes on dancing, 144-6^ 
minoHiies of France and Poland 
compared, ±58; shtf Booin; 
H6PITA1., dt J’; Hotman; 
Macon; Sainctes; socinus 
(F austuf); Sodnian sect 
Reformers, 102, 157, 172, [74 n, 177 
refutations, kx, 6 n, histoncal, 11; thdr 
place in critical research, 9-12; 
CffKjectutes itid Rtfiitations (by Karl 
Popper) cited, xs n; jff ah& 
conjecture 

Regius, Etienne, his m^rk La. Fhiins&phte 
cited, 279 n 
Rignier, Mathurin, 15 
Ttgnum.^ and soeetdotitim^ xxviii 
religion, xviii, xkvi, 52, 65, 146 
Renaissance, xxiii, rga. 
reply and rejoinder, praised, 15 
reprisals, literary, 15 
republic of letters, xxxLx, 15, 199; rights 
in the, 322, 329 

republican liberty: love of, by Brutus, 29; 
by Macbiavtlli, 164; by 
Sainte-Aldegonde, 239; can be 
studied in monarchical and 
republican states, Si, 8a 
republicanism: of the pokttqueSy xuiii; its 
debt to Machiavelli, 163-4, ibT-yfi 
republics, xKxii, xxxiii, 20, 14, 34; 

compared with monarchies, Si; in 
antiquity, £a; on government of, 
Plutarch’s Life of Pkocton cited, 98- 
9 and 9S n; of Florence, 162, 
Sainte-Aldegonde's services to the 
Dutch republic, 240^1; jte also 
republicanism 
restitution, 49 
ftdtat, Pierre, xix n 
revelation, light of, 226, 248, a^ aSi 


revenge, hard to renounce, 265, 292 
Revocation of Edict of Nantes, xkx, xxx- 
xxxi, XKxiii, 258 and n 
revolntion, distinguished, by Bodin, from 
rebellion, 19 
reward, love of, 315 
Ribadeneira, Pierre, Jesuit, his Ltfe of 
Ignatius Loyola cited, 154 n 
Richelet, Pierre, 96 n 
Richelieu, Ciardmal de, xxx 
Richeome, Louis, Jesuit, his Anti-Coton 
cited, 27, [8S and n 
Riley, Patrick, xi 

Rohault, Jacques, his work La Physique 
cited, 279 n 
Roman Empire, 35, 64 
Roman law, Hotman’s erudition in, tiS 
Roman Religion (jIso^ Roman Church, 
Roman CoTTununionX 58, 173, 178, 

188, 200, 201, 24S 
Roman Senate, to 

Romans (or Roman people), 65, 6b, 67, 
83; their liberty , 32; their saUcious 
conduct, 323 

romantic Betion, 194, 314, 327 
Rome: foundation of, 29, burdened with 
size and power, 34; Brutus and, yu- 
5; court of, sS; Gregory I and, 64, 
65; de PH^pital and, 104, 105, 107; 
cult of Juno at, 38, 140, 149; 
Communion of, 1^2 iSo, 191, 196, 
Romulus, 67 and n 
Roudel, Jacques du, i 
RiOnsard, Pierre de, his OJe cited, 96 
and n 

Rotterdam, Ecole lllustre at, xxi-ixii; 

Huguenot Church in, xxxiv, 36, 311 
Rousseau, Jean Jacques, six 
Roussel, Michel, his Ami-Manont, cited, 
186 n 

Russell, Bertrand, xl n 
Rymer, 8r n 

SabR, Madame de, 263 n 
saierdolitiTH, and regnum^ xxviii 
Sadducees, and the mortality of the soul, 
269 

Saimctes, Claude de, 231—8; biography 
231-3; supposed Henry ID rightly 
assassinated (D) 234; contradicted 
himself on the principle of loyalty 
(E) 234-s; deplored toleration of 
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heretics in France {Fl; (oleratiun as 
a cogent principle discussed, 2^7-8; 
,w aho intolerance, tolerance, 
toleration 

Saint Gregory; see GRtGOHY I 
SftINTE-^LDEQONDE, Philippe dt 
Mamix 23^46; bio^phy 239—40; 
advantages be brought to the new 
republic ^H) 240-1; his translation 
of the Psalms of David, 240; 
embarrassment concerning the 
persecution of sects {L) 241-2; his 
AntidvtCy 242 and n; his Rtpmit 
cip^hginqae 243 n; his love of 
dancing (M) 242—6. 

Saitite-Marthe, Denys de, his Humr? 4 e 
iatni Ct^goirt criticised, 66, 74 and 
n, 75 and n 

Saint-P,vremon<l, 234 and n, 301, 30a 
and n 

Saint-Germain-en-Laye, lOj, 102, 104 
Saint-Point, governor of Macon, 174, 

175; fff (tfso MAcon 
S allust, his BcUum CdfiVoidc 149 n, and 
on obscenities, 330 
Salmon,]. H. M., suxi n 
Salus popuit suprcma Ux tuo, and 
Elizabeth I, 55, 61 
Samos, 137 

Samosatenian theology, and the Sbcinian 
sect, 252 

Samuel, Book of, cited 3ff-5i nn 
Sandberg, Carl, xKxviii and n 
Sardinia, methods of converting Jews in, 
70 

Satan, xix 
Saturn, 136 

Saul, 36, 36, 44, 45, 47: court of 51; sons 
and grandsons of ;2 
Saurin, Llie, 203 and n, 205 and n, 280, 
.281, 282 and n, 283 and n, 284 and 
n; his critique of an aspect of 
Bayle’s Com. Pkti. answered, 280-2 
Savoy, 110 

Scaliger, Joseph Juste, 5,19 
scepticism, xviii, xxuk, 192, 2S6 
Sceptics, 207; stt fllw AcataJeptics; and 
PyrTbonian(s) 
schism, 200 

Scholastics, xaiv, 9 n; j6j, their theory 
of dense bodies, 293-4 
Schoockius, Martinus, 243 and n 245 n 


sciences, xxiv, 7,12,13, 280 
Scripturefs), their promise of blossingv to 
come, 32; how they depict David, 

36; can be silent on stane matters, 
41, cited often as histerkaJ 
evidence, 44, ji; any individual may 
interpret them, 52; some, who draw 
on them, abused by Small minds, 

89; Hotman accused of corrupting 
it, T23; its teachings when too 
harsh, not taken Literally, 134; 
^ia^lana’s ichfiiiat upon them, 181; 
were studied by Marguerite of 
Navarre, 196; Nicole’s method for 
their interpretation criticised, 203, 
205; their translation by 
Sainte-Aldegonde into Flemish, 240; 
their scrutiny by the Sodnian sect, 
248; their divine authority' 
questioned, 254; many offended by 
their teachings on hell, 270; ste aho 
David; Mauiana; Socl^us 
(Marianus); SocjNLs (Fauatus) 
Scuderi, Madeleine, luadeinoiselle de, 

293 n 

sculpture, 7 

Scythians, simplicity of, 319—20; 

Justinian’s inuitutionfi., cited, 319 n 
Seckeodorf, Guy Louis de' and doctrine 
of Mariana, his Hiitana Luthtrana 
cited, 190-1, 190 n 
sects, in Japan, 129; in Poland, 258; 
opinion of a lew not always that of 
sect as a whole, 13 diversity of, 

Kx; their proltfcratimt embarassed 
some Proccstants, 238 and n; the 
case of Jufieu, 137; the case of 
Saitite-Aldegonde, 241-1; set ais0 
diversity in religion; Hobbes 
Sedan, Huguenot academy of xai, i 
Semei, unjustly treated by David, 50, 51 
Seneca, his ThytsUi cited, 165 n 
senses, evidence of the, 301 and n 
sensualities, of David, 45 
Servttus, 71, torture and death of, 248 
Servtn, Advocate General, 189 
sex, xia; in Japan, 133 
Sextus Empiricus, 301 n, 306 n, 307 
and n 

sexual morals, and E>avLd’s other failings, 
36, 44-so i-vtl 
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Sicily, l8o, z8&; mediods of converting 
Jews in, 71 

sickness, ind health, 293, 294 
Sieniu, 147, 248 

Sigtsmund Augustus of Poland, 255, 258 
Sdius Italicus, 83, 139; his Pvntc iVan 
cited, 84 

SimJer, Josias, and Hotnun's 
FroTKif-Gaila., 127 n 
Simon, Richsnd, his DitttOTinaire du Bible 
cited, 40 

sin, 3Z1; whether God author of, 274-6; 
pagan doctrine of antecedent sin, 
229 

Sisyphys, misery of, Juno's compared 
with, 146 
Sixtus, Pope, 57 

Skinner, Quentin, xi, xxvii, xxi n, 
xxxiii n 

Slichtingius, Jonas, his Cettfissis 
Ckriitians died, 255 
societies, 318 n, how preserved, 319 
Sodnian sect, history of, 247-8; Laelius 
their first author, 247-8; its 
BibliDthiCA ATiUtnnttaria cited, 249 
and n; its founders' torture and 
death in Italy, 249, 151; its 
theological doctrines: on 
Photinianism, Z49, on Revelation, 
*54, on deniid of Trinity, 16a, on 
life of the soul, z6g; decrees passed 
against in Poland, I54-6; its 
practical doctrines: on arms bearing, 
*53, on non-resistance to 
persecution, *59^, on public 
ofRcC'-holding, 260-1, *65-7; 
reason, its first principle, 254, 265; 
psychological critique of its 
teachings, 266-7, *69-70, 26S; 
judged unworthy of tolerance in 
Holland, 268-70; its doctrines 
oompaied with those of the 
Acataiepdcs (sceptics), 308 and n; 
set dfro SociMUS (Marianus); 
SociNus (Fiustus); 

Xenopmamls 

SociNU.s (Faustus), *51-71; biogtaphy 
251^ Sodnian sect and Poland (A) 
254-8; his Dt Jesu Christy urwlore, 
252; bts writing against atheism, 

253; his repudiation of seditious 
preaching (C) 25?-^ his 


commitment to non-violence, 259- 
60 and nn; his distress over loss of 
manuscripts (F) z6o; assaulted by 
mob, z6o; why princes view pcihst 
doctrines unfavourably (G) z6o-i; 
sects that renounce anns bearing 
(H) 261-6; reason's weak points 
discussed (I) 266-7; Socinian sect 
excluded ftoni United Provinces (K) 

267- 8; hostile decree of 1653 (L) 

268— 71 

Socinus, Laelius, uncle of Faustus, 247- 
50 and nn, 251 n, 251; his De tninis 
Elokm [The three Gods] cited, 

250 n 

SoctNUS (Mananus), 247-50; biography 
of Marianus (6,1412); biography of 
Mariatius (6.1482); biography of 
Laelius, son of Mariaous, (B) 247- 
50; see aho Socinus, Laelius 
Socrates, 286 
sodomy, 133 

Solier, Fracwjois, iji; his Ffufoirr 
tceiismtiqtit dv Japen eixsd., 131 , 
amended 135 0 

Solomon, king, 47, 49, 50, 53, 54; and 
king of Tyre, 178 and n 
Sorbiire, his translihon of Hobbes's De 
Cxw, 84 

Sorbonne, 189, 193, and accusations 
against Reformers, 269 
Sofion, 30a, 306, 307 
Sotuel, Natanael, 153 n, tSi n 
soul, immortality of, 77 and n, 77-S, 

1*8, 193, 193-4, '95> 2*6, 227, 227- 
8, 269, 316 

sovereigns, xxix, 46, 72 n, 158, 183 and 
n, 269; how to judge them, 61; 
rebellion considered the worst 
crime, 133; if they can rule wichout 
sin 163, see also duties of soveteigns; 
monarchs 

sovereignty, can be removed violently, 28 
Spain, 151, 152, 192, 239; and the 

Japanese, 132; and the Jews, 69; see 
aha Spaniards 

Spanheim, Ezediiel de, his erudition, 7 n 
Spaniards, cruel maxims of, 132; see also 
Spain 

Spinoza, Baruch, 129, 307, 309; the 
Japanese religion taught similar 
ideas, [29; example of a theoretical 
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atheist, 317; a/fo Diagoras; 

Vanitii 

Spitiozism, and Xenophanes, 307 
Sponde, Henry dt, 107 ti, it>8 and n 
statecraft [/d poiiltqut\ xxxiii, 55; 
compared with strict iustice, 45 i 
considered as public prudence^ 46; 
motivated sometimes by cupidity, 

52; a bishop's oanversion to the 
maxims of, 169 
states, can be monarchicaL and 

non-monarchical, 1 12; duties of 
those who govern them, 176-7; Jff 
aha government 

Stoics, xxiii, xMiii, 30, 127, 334, 340; 

their critique by Esprit, 237 
Strabo, 265 
Strafford, Thomas, 59 
Strasbourg, T19 

Strigelius, Victor, and the movement of 
the Sygergists, 272 
succession, and birthright, 53 
Suetonius, 327, 340; his Life afTtbenus 
cited, 178-9 

suicide, [34, i8s, 186 n, 294 
superstitions, xxiix; opposed by Hobbes, 
68; itt aha mindcs; miraculous 
causes 

Sweden, the king of, and the Sodnian 
sect, 255 
Switzerland, 249 

symmetry, vs ehaos in nature, 213 
Symergists, 272-73; movement’s 
history 272-3, Mclanchthon on 
Luther and Calvin iA) 273-4; 
harmoniaed free will and grace, 273, 
persecuted by faction of Tllyricus, 
273; error and honest motives (B) 
274-8; critique of Saurin’s rejoinder 

to Com. Pkil.., (C) 27&-8j; Ptfdiemy, 

Copernicus, and Tycho Brahe, their 
systems cited in support of 
coexbtencc oftheories, 279-Si and 
zSo rt 

Syracuse, people of, and Heiro II; and 
Romans, 83 
Syria, 51 

Tacitus, to; his Amah cited 76 n, 99 n, 
296 n; his praise of good sense, 99; 
how far Machiavelli indebted to. 


[68, 169; his opinion on anxiety and 
joy, 196 
Talavera, 180 

Tamar, rape and murder of, 43 
Tantalus, 146 
Tartars (and Tufli), 50 
taste, if opinion can be reduced to, 204, 
^73 

temperament, 274; and happiness, 296 
TertuUiatu his objections to penal laws 
for heresy, 269; his Apahgetif cited, 
269 and n 

Theodore, bishop of Marseille, 69 
theologians, 177 
theology, xxiv, 14 

Third Estate, xxiii, xxix, 17, iS, 23, toi; 
of the realm, 151; its resolution of 
1615 on the authority of kings, 159 
and Q 

Thirty Years War, 297 
Thou, Jacques Auguste de, his HetiHre 
univeneiie depuis 1^4^-160^ cited, 
iS n, 19 n, 21, 21 nn, 22-3; 97 n; 
121 and n, 127 and n, 193 n, 231 n, 
232 and n; his error about Bodin 
corrected, 22-3 and im 
Thucydides, his fiistory translated by 
Hobbes, 9; cited, 308 n 
Tiberius, emperor: his need for flattery, 
99, his infamy, 178-9 
Tigris and Euphrates, 139 
Timoleon, 27 

Timor, Sextus Empiricus on, 207 
Toledo, diocese of, 180, 181, 182, 189 
tolerance, xviii, xix, [70, 177, 206 n, 238 
and n, inculcated by dc I’H&pital, 

94; ordinarily denied to heretics, 
[58; not a monstrous doctrine, 177- 
8; that of the Queen of Navarre 
extolled, 192; modem arguments 
for, 236-8; writings of Basnage, 
Benoist, Van Pacts, Locke, Jurieu, 
and Bayle, commended, 236 n, 237 
n, 238 n; Socinian soetthought 
unworthy of it by the Estates of the 
United Provinces, 270 
toleration, and the Edict of Nantes 
(1598-16S3), XX, ixLV, xxxiii; the 
Edict’s revocation by Louis XIV, 
xxii; edicts of toteraoon of the 
sixteenth century, 94; the early 
Reformers had envisaged a full 
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toleration (c/mt.) 

folericion ()+; irgunietits for the true 
church identical with those for the 
false thuTth, 269, mutual toleiation, 
^77 

torture, 49, 178, 179 
Tossa of Japan, 132 
Ttmchard, Jean, xwvi n 
Toulouse, ssi, StSciv, 17, 18 n 
l'rac>', Antoine Desiutt de, his Eluents 
ci'tdfofagif and translation of 
Hobbes’s L^j^isr cited, 80 n 
tradinon, the part> of, iixxv 
Trajan, cmpcttir, 67 and n 
Ttansylvania, and Sociniati sect, 247, 

252, z66, 268 

rtiniry, doctrine of, 249, 362, ^63, 264, 
268 

truth persecuted, injui ics of, 6z 
truth, in the philosophy of Xenophanes, 

'I’uck, Richard, ij, jujfiv n, xjejniji 
I'undes (bishops), of Japan, 129 
1 ‘jrks and Tartars, 50 
Turtle bus, Adrian us, on perfume and the 
divine nature. 148; his Adversarta 
[Journal], cited, 148 n 
'rurrctin, Fran^ok, his Pyrrhomimui 

pdnitjiciui , , [Pontifical Pyrrhonism 
. . .] cited, 202 n 

Tycho Bnhe, 27CJ--81, z8o n; fee alftt 
S VlUERGlSTi 

tyranny, xix, iixxis, 35, 28, 82, tfia, 183, 
can be replaced bj another that is 
worse, 11 teaching of Aristotle on, 
167; that of Spain in the United 
Provinces, ^40-1; over minds 327- 
8, Jff aho assassination^ insurrection; 
Mariana 

tyrants, 123, 172; 182; authors who turn 
lungs into tyrants, 26, Machiavelli^s 
defence of liberty against, 164; 
ancient and inodcrti tyrants 
compared, 179; whether tyrant may 
be o\erthrowo, 184; Mariana's 
defence of rising agaitxsi, 183-6; his 
system and its critics examined, 
186-7, i 87-9C^ all tyrants and all 
nations included in his system, 191; 
see Hot«an; Mariana; 
Vindiew centra tyrannas 


Ultramontane ecclesiastics, triii 
Ultramortfamsm, fNiJiticaJ doctrine of. 
xxvi, SKviu-xxix 

unbelievers, abounded in age of Pope 
Gregory I, 77 

unhappiness, 297, ae happiness 
Unitarians, 252, 355; see she Sociman 
sect 

United Provinces, 61, 233, 239, 240-1, 

! lollatid; Netherlands 
unity in religion, compared with 
diversity, XNvii, 146 

universah (universal categories), casuistry 
of the Jesuits concerning, i6o 
Urgaode, the fairy, 148 
Uriah, 39, 44. 52 
usurpation, 46 
utility, motives of, 60 

Valance, l (I) 

values, those of Baylc, xxxvn- xl 
Vanint, Ucilio, his Life cited, 393 n, 

example of a theoretical atheist. 317 
Vanllas, Antume, 96 n, 97 Ji, 104, [05, 

113 , 112 n,i63; his Htitotre 4 e 
I'heresie cited 97 n; 104; his Mttiaire 
de Charief iX cited, 106 n, tta n; 
his Anecdiitei de /Vtirntcc cited, 163; 
fns error concerning Manana, 181 
Vassy, massacre of (1562), 172 
Vavasseur, Father, his cited, 

3^3 rt 

vengeance, 264, 265 
Venice, 152 

Venus, 142, 144, Ovid and pleasures of, 
209 

Verheiden, Caspar, 241; his Ehgia cited, 
240 n; opinion on public importance 
of songK, 241 n; hi6 Letter to 
Sainte-Aldegonde, 243 
Vesta, sister of Juno, 136 n 
Vienna, (Father Fnwric) bishop of, 169 
vigilance, precept of, 44 
Vigneul-Marville (pseud, for Argotme, 
Not! dc), his M^isHgei d'kistaire el 
de htUrature cited, 16 n 
Vindtitat centra tyranitos, JJ9, 123, 123 
n, 124, see aise Hotman; Junius 
Brutus 

vinlence, xLx, xxxvi, ao, 28,68, 230, 23t 
Vitgil, til n, 139, 14j and n, 223 n; his 
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Ecio^uti ck^ 197 and n; his Aetina 
rked, 241 n, 290 and n, 21)r n; cm 
eviJ in the world, ziji 
Virjilius, archbishop or Arles, 69 
Virgin Mary {aho Holy Virgin), 1155, 
i l 6 , 140; d/jo jurvo 
virtue, 32, 217, 2S7 
Visigoths, 69 

Voiture, M, de, on the chastity of the 
muses, 323 

Voltaire, Francois Marie Arouet de, xix, 
xli) editor of AtiU-MachtavtUi, 170 n 

Wallemburch, Messieurs de, supported 
laws against heretics, 23S 
war, 7, ]2; those of David, 38-42; 

systems of war and peace: juj beUi 
42, condemnation of David’s 
cruelties, 49-50 § vii, internecine 
warfare between nature’s elements, 
21] -12, 2i+-ig, 221; and its living 
bodies, 223-4; human bnd, 
224-5, disorders of human race, in 
Ovid, 225-30, why hard to 
renounce war, 265, the greatest of 
moral evils, 2S6, w'h> 'war on God’ 
central to theological doctrine, 289- 
93; why considered as the Mevirs 
turn to reign’, 29a; itt atso chaos, 

M ftOM 

Wars of Religion, HKvi, njcvii, nviii, 17, 
lit, [72, 175, 180 
Warsaw, General Diet of, 256 
Westphalia, Treaties of 1648, xsviJ 
William in of Orange, ixxii, itS 
women, 122, 153, 325, 339; as parties to 
revolution in religion, b8, regencies 
of women, Hotman’s opinion on, 
i2zJuno and Virgin Mary equally 
indispensable to religion, 139-40; in 
government are served mote 
assiduously than men, 140; dissolute 


women made a cause by Loyola, 

153; why angered by obscene 
utterances, 330, 335-7; wretched 
when unhappily married, 300 and n. 
iff <ihf} Eli 7 f beth; Ju\o; 
Navarre, Marguerite of 
Wyat, Thomas, his conspiracy {1554-5), 

Xaca, 129, 134 
Xaco (laco), 129 

Xavier, Francis, met setbacks in Japan, 
UO 

Xenophanes, kxiv; 28^309; xxiv; 
biography, 2S6-8; on harm morally 
considered (E) 289-93; 
happiness, if joy prevails over grief 
and pain, (F) 293-9; search for 
forbidden pleasures (H) 300, failure 
by Maimonides to address the 
question (K) 300-2; 
incomprehensibility as the system of 
Xenophanes (L) 302-9, evidence of 
senses and reason equally 
questionable, 302 and n; whether he 
was the first to support 
Incomprehensibility, 303-7; denial 
of a enterttita ixfUata, 306, an 
immutability of the eternal, 307—9 
XiphiLinus, Johannes, Epitame of Dio 
Casiitts cited, 35 n 

youth, whether oomipted by reading 
Suetonius, 339-40 

Zanchius, and Socinian sect, 250, his 
preface to Dt Trihus Elokm cited, 
250 n 
Zealand, 56 
zealots, 244 
Zurich, 248 
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